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A hush descends on the great cathedral on this glad 
day in the seventeenth century. 


A shaft of sunlight dances on the rich silver spoon 
as the prelate dips his fingers into the precious oil 
it bears. He is preparing to anoint a new king of 
England. 


This is the great ceremony of coronation, blazing 
with ritual handed down from Biblical times. And 
it is fitting that an important part of it be the 
magnificent silver spoon, created with painstaking 
care by the best craftsmen in the realm... 


* * *K 


These anointing: or coronation spoons were 
among the earliest examples of the silversmith’s 
art in pieces of this kind. 


In the old days, silverware had very limited 
uses since, as you learn in history, even royalty 


used their hands while eating. But when spoons, 
forks and knives began coming into their own, 
the silversmith rated high as an artist —seldom 
hurrying, always working to achieve perfection 
in line and balance. 


Today, you can see many examples of the silver- 
smith’s work right in your own home—in 
mother’s best dinner-table setting, for example. 
You may also see it, surprisingly enough, right 
in the family car. 


If it’s a General Motors car, take a close look 
at the door handles and other metal fittings. 


You'll find that they are made exquisitely— 
that, in addition to working easily, they have 
beauty comparable to that of table silver. 


Indeed, the dies from which GM door handles 
and other fittings are made are turned out by 
craftsmen whose work is like that of the crafts- 
men who produce silverware. 


This may seem to be a detail, more important 


to mother, perhaps, than any other member of 
the family. 


But it’s exactly this kind of attention to detail 
which enables GM to keep making cars better 
and better. Door handles, seat cushions, springs, 
engines, transmissions, entire bodies —all these 
grow in value because General Motors entrusts 
them to specialists in those fields. 


You can get crowning proof from almost any 
GM car owner. Talk to him for a while, and 
sooner or later he’ll say —‘“‘you can’t beat a GM 
car for value in any way!” 


Gz: YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE ¢ BUICK ¢® CADILLAC BODY BY FISHER ¢ FRIGIDAIRE ¢ GMC TRUCK & COACH 


GM DIESEL ¢ DELCO ¢ UNITED MOTORS SERVICE ¢ AC SPARK PLUGS 


3K NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of American Farm Youth, Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life and Open Road for Boys, are available upon 
request. Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet, “Metallurgy and Wheels," may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room 11-170J, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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This Month 
— - : Apri is the 
birthmonth of 
Thomas Jetler- 
son, educator 
and apostle of 
freedom. The 
cover phoio by 
Eva Luoma 
shows the Jel- 
ferson Memo- 
danse Uatiies rial in) Wash- 
ington,a shrine 
visited each vear by highschool students 
from over the nation as a part of then 
pilgrimage to the nation’s capital. 





DeLAYtD in the preparation of his ar- 
ticle by a serious illness, Charles Gibson 
sent to us one ol our lavorite letters of the 
year. “When St. Peter was trying hard to 
hand me that harp, I kept telling him, 
“Tue JOURNAL won't like it one bit!’ Atte 
explaining why THE JouRNAL would be 
inconvenienced by my joining the Heav- 


enly Symphony, St. Peter gave me a re- 


prieve. So here I am again, horizontal to 
be sure but still kicking. Never underesti- 
mate the power of the NEA JouRNAL!” 

One ol our editors, Walter Graves, went 
to West Virginia to assist Mr. Somerville 
in planning the photographic center- 
spread. He brought back an enthusiasm 
for Ravenswood which we hope you will 
share as vou study this feature. 

ADMINISTRATORS and teachers who ap 
plauded John Furbay’s plea, at the AASA 
Atlantic City convention, for teaching for 
eign language to young children, will wel- 
come the article by Dr. Hocking. 


Next Month 

Wuat do you think about highschool so- 
rorities and fraternities? Watch for a per- 
tinent statement by Raymond A. Green. 

We askep Bernice E. Learv: What 
makes a good elementary school? We are 
eager to share with vou her answer told 
in terms of “kaleidoscopic glimpses.” 
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To Know, To Do, and To Be... 
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Not Born for Death . . . . . . . +» Carlos P. Romulo 
UN General Assembly President pays a tribute to the teacher 


Energy—Basis of Living and Learning Glenn C. Dildine 
First of a new series on child growth and development 


Be Your Own Lighting Expert Charles D. Gibson 


How you can make the most of your present facilities 


What Makes a Group Tick? . . . . . Leland P. Bradford 


Conclusion of a three-part feature on group dynamics 


House Will Consider Salary Bill for Teachers . . R. B. Marston 


Latest developments in federal wid to education 


Gift of Tongues 


Why teach foreign languages in elementary schools? 


Elton Hocking 


Lilliputians of the Fourth Estate. . 
Small highschools can have good newspapers too 


Don C. Wolfe 


ee eee... ee. se cw | 8 A cee ee a), ee eee 
Are our colleges developing wellrounded individuals? 


Children Love Poetry . .. . 


. . Mabel Snedaker 
if it is selected wisely and presented well 


If Polio Comes 


’ ‘ ‘ , 7 : ; ‘ . Sally Lueas Jean 
What the teacher can do to help protect the child 


The Community Elementary School W. T. Edwards 


The school must develop a two-wan flou of ideas 


New Ideas for AEW  . .~ Richard and Mary Lester; Wayne E. Emry 


Field-tested suggestions for your 1950 observance 


Business Education and Guidance ; ; Elvin S,. Evyster 
Do counselors understand business curriculums and occupations? 


What's Different About Teaching Adults? Max R. Goodson 


Should there be a common methodology? 


A Science Program—How It Grew eas . Nan Laey 
How an inservice program improved elementaru-aschool acience 


Another Value of Musie Education _. ’ . Hobart H. Sommers 
It can also improve aschool-community relations 


One Big Family . Delmer K. Somerville 


Picture story of cooperation hetween school and community 


Social Education of Young Children Virgil E. Herrick and 
Jessie Knapp Steele 
Summary of ideas found in actual school practice 


A Tale of Two Locals 


on aie ok Tati Horace B. Powell 
One is more than just a knife-and-fork club 


Hlow Professional Am I? 


eal Grace I. Kauffman 
Selftest designed to emphasize the positive 


Exploiting School Youth . ® ene 
Schools need a policy which safeguards their atudents 


Introducing the Schools oo Charles R. Nelson 
A booklet on the schocls helped patrons and teachers 


W. E. Bueckey 


“Meet Me in St. Louie”. ; ; ‘ . William H. Cuathbertson 
Recreational opportunities after the NEA convention 


On Teaching Controversial Issues John G. Kunit, Herman M. 


Bresloff, Samuel Halperin. Howard L. Hurwitz, Julins Lemansky 
Guide for teachers and for supervisors 


Qhio’s Educational Council . . . . . . . &R. L. Morton 
Story of 27 years of service to Ohio Education Association 
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_. TIPS. FOR 
‘+ TEACHERS 





‘“*An arithmetic is an arith- 
metic is an arithmetic” is the 
way Gertrude Stein of 
happy memory would have 
said it. We say it differently, 
however, because an arith- 
metic textbook is not by any 
means the wholestory. Every 
child is entitled toa complete 
arithmetic program consisting of textbooks, 
workbooks, tests, manipulative devices 
and a methods book. WINSTON offers 
just such a program carefully integrated 
for use in Grades 1-9, 


All findings by modern authorities in read- 
ing concur in the conclusion that there is 
no quick way for the average child to ac- 
quire a reading vocabulary, that he suc- 
ceeds best by much easy reading at many 
stages. EASY GROWTH IN READING 
has carried out these findings in a pro- 
gram of Levets based upon child ability 
from Pre-Primer groups through third year. 
Schools everywhere have found that this 
level plan provides maximum reading skill 
and enriched reading experience. 


What makes a geography NEW? A copy- 
right date or the way in which material is 
treated? You know the answer—if a geog- 
raphy does not treat regions from the 
standpoint of global relations and if it 
does not emphasize social living, it belongs 
to the prewar era regardless of copyright 
date. The WINSTON Smith-Sorenson- 
Carls OUR NEIGHBORS Series is quickly 
gathering fame for its perceptive, timeless, 
and timely handling of all topics. 


TOM’S TOWN, second book for second 
grade, is proving a worthy successor to 
NANCY’S WORLD, first book in the 
new WINSTON SOCIAL STUDIES. 


Ask your Winston representative to show 
you the list of changes made in the 1950 
Edition of THE WINSTON DICTION- 
ARY FOR SCHOOLS—changes which 
make this book as fresh as the head- 
lines in tomorrow morning’s newspaper. 


What makes day and night ? What are the 
stars made of and how far are they? Have 
you heard an old man say it would rain 
because his rheumatism was bad? How 
can we save water? As long as youth is 
youth, these and many other questions 
will be pondered in their “long, long 
thoughts.””> No one answers them more 
effectively than does 
Franklin B. Carroll, 
Science Department os 
Head, Frankford High \ 
School, Philadelphia, in 
his three-volume INTER- 
PRETING SCIENCE 
SERIES. 


WINSTO 
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Showing Grades 1-9 





How Democracy 


Works 


The 
‘Tiegs-Adams 


Social Studies 
Series 


By Tiegs-Adams-Thomas 


HIS interestingly written, 
handsomely _ illustrated 
explains clearly 


series 
to Grades 1 
through 9 American principles, in- 
stitutions and problems. It  skill- 
fully integrates material from his- 
tory, geography. 
civies, 






economics and 
Up-to-date in every detail, it 
presents a wealth of practical in- 
formation, inculeates children with 
the spirit of 









democracy — guides 


them in democratic procedures. 







The books for the first six grades 







cover the home, school and com- 





munity: give knowledge of our 
country and world problems. The 
last three books provide a_ well- 


balanced 







social 
8 and 9. 


Unusually thorough and compre- 


course in the 






studies for Grades 7, 





hensive. the series includes many 






exercises and projects which help 









solve human relationship problems 
in terms of children’s needs. Books 
I-IV are now ready. 


Please Ask for Descriptive 
Circular 715 


Boston 17 New York 11 
Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 


San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 


MEMBER 
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NEWS and TRENDS 


m At the annual convention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, meeting in Atlantic City, 
Feb. 25-Mar. 2, the association resolved: 


United Nations. We urge continued use of the United Na- 
tions as an instrument of peace. We declare ourselves in 
favor of charter amendments to enable the United Nations 
to enact, interpret, and enforce world law to prevent wat 
Since the United Nations is the tangible, organized expres 
sion of mankind’s desire for peace, all schools should co- 
operate fully with the program for teaching about the United 
Nations launched by the General Assembly in Oct. 1947. In 
addition, the curriculum should give attention to the need for 
improving the United Nations and for promoting interna- 
tional understanding in other ways. 


UNESCO. The inclusion of references to education in the 
United Nations Charter, and the subsequent establishment of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization [UNEsco] are major achievements in which the 
pig profession of the United States may proudly claim 

substantial share. To justify our faith in the principles 
e UNesco, we call upon all school systems to familiarize 
themselves with the UNEsco program and to do their utmost 
to give effect to it. 


Cooperative planning with lay organizations. We note 
with great satisfaction the increasing extent of lay participa 
tion in school development and the growing activity of lay 
organizations in behalf of improved educational opportunities 
as evidence of the realization that public education’ is essen- 
tial to national security and the preservation of our free in- 
stitutions, 


Public funds for public schools. We believe the American 
tradition of separation of church and state should be vigor- 
ously and zealously safeguarded. We respect the right of 
groups, including religious denominations, to maintain their 
own schools so long as such schools meet the educational, 
health, and safety standards defined by the states in which 
they are located. We believe that these schools should be 
financed entirely by their supporters. We therefore oppose all 
efforts to devote public funds to either the direct or the in- 
direct support of these schools. 


Developing universal free public schools. The American 
Association of School Administrators reaffirms its devotion to 
the ideals and principles of the American system of govern- 
ment. We believe the schools have an obligation to teach 
the rights, privileges, and responsibilities of citizenship under 
the American constitutional system. Survival of the democratic 
way of life is dependent on a system of universal free edu- 
cation providing continuous experience in democratic living 
and learning at all levels of human development. Mainten- 
ance of an effective and adequate public-school system is de- 
pendent on an interested and alerted citizenship giving con 
stant study and support to the improvement of the educa- 
tional program. 


Federal aid for public education without federal con- 


trol. We affirm our pledge to a program of public education: 


which offers adequate opportunities for all. The realization 
of such a program is the shared responsibility of the federal 
government, the state, and the local community. A federal- 
aid plan, which provides a minimum foundation program of 
education for public elementary and secondary schools with- 
out federal control, would establish the princ iples to safeguard 
the fundamental concepts approved by the association and 
would assist in alleviating the educ ational! crisis in the nation. 
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We therefore recommend the immediate passage of such legis- 
lation, and reiterate our position that federal aid must not 
jeopardize state and local control of education and that it 
must be channeled thru the regularly constituted public-school 
agencies. 


Strengthening state departments of education. We be- 
l‘eve that the leadership coming from state departments of 
education has great potentialities in determining the character 
and quality ot public education, We recommend that state 
boards of education be established, composed of lay citizens, 
and that chief state school ofhcers be appointed by the state 
boards. To insure a minimum foundation program of educa 
tion for all the children, adequate state financial support for 
schools is recommended. 


& Speakers af the general sessions of the AASA con- 
vention said: 


US Senator Wayne L. Morse: The voice of America needs 
to be heard thruout America as well as thruout the rest of 
the world. Schools and colleges of our country need to throw 
their educational forces behind the cause of winning the 
peace. This is no time for a hush-hush policy on the part of 
school administrators when it comes to the use of school 
facilities for disseminating information about world affairs 
we must lead the American people to an enlightened 
understanding of the fact that peace does not just happen 
Like war, it is the outgrowth of causes, Never was it more 
important that academic freedom, in the sense of sear hing 
after and presenting the truth, should prevail in America. 


US Senator Margaret Chase Smith: The basis of national 
strength is knowledge and understanding. The basis of inter- 
national peace 1S knowledge and understanding of world 
neighbors—of their desires, attitudes, problems, and living 
conditions. It would be sheer folly to undercut our national 
prosperity and world peace thru a studied toleration of i ignor- 
ance in even the smallest community. Past exploitation of 
ignorance must not be repeated and the surest prevention is 
the elimination of ignorance, 


Norman Cousins, editor, Saiwrday Review of Literature: 
The big challenge today is to make the world safe for differ- 
ences. Education has not been effective in creating an under- 
standing of those technics by which men can be different and 
yet live in peace. 

John H. Furbay, director, Air World Education, Trans- 
world Airline: Before we travel abroad, let's learn to look 
for things others have done better than we have. Then we 
shall be prepared to travel and to make friends. Where air- 
planes have dropped missiles of destruction, they can now 
bring together peoples who wish to be neighbors. It is the 
boundaries of our minds that are keeping the world apart. 
Airplanes can transport people: but the real job is going to 
be to break down the barriers in the thinking of the people 
who travel and to build a world of friendship, understand- 
ing, and appreciation. 


Earl J. McGrath, US Commissioner of Education: . . let us 
face up to the critical problems of education for our time 
which are of deep and growing public concern. Foremost 
among these is the urgent need to provide all of our 
students with educational experience which will help build 
peace, strengthen the forces of freedom and democracy, and 
promote international understanding. To satisfy this need, our 
schools have the job of training America’s young people not 
only in the traditional skills of communication and mathe- 
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matics, but also in the skills which are basic to straight think- 
ing and effective citizenship. Programs and curriculums in the 
physical and social sciences, the fine arts, the humanities, and 
vocational education need to be tailored to fit real life situa- 


tions in the complex, divided world of the mid-Twentieth 
Century. 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt: Educators should see to it that 
the Declaration of Human Rights is read and known in every 
school and every community. 


It is extremely important that we make up our minds 
whether we accept them as the rights of every individual 
everywhere, and that we show by our example that we be- 
lieve. It lodms large in the battle for men’s minds be- 
tween the democratic and the Communist theories. What the 


individual does about it affects the great struggle in the world 
today. 


Beardsley Ruml, originator of the Pay-as-You-Go Plan: ... 
No man can be free in a company of slaves, however well- 
contented they may be. He cannot be free because they will 
not permit him to be free. Having no conscience and no 
faith in human dignity, the unfree will restrain the free by 
violence if they are powerful enough to do so. Accordingly, 
the choice for the free is either to assume responsibility for 
securing the fact of freedom for all, or to amass the force 
necessary to defend his own freedom against the unfree. 


David E. Lilienthal, former chairman, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission: There are certain misconceptions about atomic energy 
that increase the danger of default by the American people, 
in the process of selfeducation that is at the root of selfgov- 
ernment. . . . First, that atomic energy is too technical and 
complicated for the average man to understand at all. Or, as 
it is usually phrased, “It’s all over my head.” Second, the 
whole subject of atomic energy is in its entirety a closely held 
military secret, so there is no way the average citizen can be- 
come acquainted with it, or with what is going on in its de- 


velopment. Third, that atomic energy is a military weapon 
and nothing else. All these impressions are erroneous. Nor 
shall we make real progress in selfeducation and hence in 
strengthening the people's control of their destiny until these 
mistaken ideas are corrected. 


Walter P. Reuther, president, UAW-CIO: We in America 
must prove that both bread and freedom can live together in 


democracy’s house. Democracy must provide man with 
a positive fighting faith that has the will and know-how to 
translate moral and ethical values into basic economic and 
political decisions. Industrial conflict will subside in direct 
proportion to our ability to banish fear and insecurity from 
the hearts and minds of men and by creating the economic 
environment that will assure everyone a full measure of social 
justice. We must reaffirm our faith in basic human values and 
reassert the sovereignty of people over profits. 

Branch Rickey, president, Brooklyn National League Base- 
ball Club: Three things are needed to have a winning team: 
[1] A keen awareness that the thing you are doing is essential. 
[2] A great desire to win. [3] . . . Security—but some pur- 
sue it as an end in itself. I think maybe it is a byproduct . . 
enlarging the range of opportunity. I don’t believe you can 
achieve it just by pursuing it. I feel that it is essential that in 
sports or in education, that in all our efforts, we qualify our- 
selves as salesmen because we are doing an important job, one 
that we know is essential. 


® An initiative petition designed to repeal the 1936 law 
permitting use of public funds for transportation of parochial 
and private school children is now before the Massachusetts 
legislature. 


® Plans to merge the membership of three interna- 
tional teachers’ organizations were developed in Paris last 
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Dec. The International Federation of Professors in Secondary 
Schools and the International Federation of Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, with membership largely confined to western Europe, 
have been operating for many years in the secondary and ele- 
mentary fields respectively. The World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession, of which the NEA is the United States 
national member, was established in 1946, and includes teach- 
ers’ organizations at all levels, with a total of about two mil- 
lion members in 22 countries thruout the world. 


The Draft Constitution of the proposed confederation will 
be discussed by the WOTP at its Fourth Delegate Assembly 
in Ottawa, Canada, in July. The two federations will discuss 
the proposed constitution at Amsterdam, The Netherlands, 
in Aug. The purposes of the new organization like those 
of the three organizations whose membership it may combine, 
include education for international understanding, better 
quality of teaching, and promotion of the moral and material 
rights of teachers. If established, the new confederation will 
include the major teacher organizations in nearly all countries 
of the world outside of the Soviet Union and its satellites. 


> By official resolution, the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, meeting in Denver [Colo.] 
Feb. 12-15, [1] opposed censorship of materials and discus- 
sion in the public schools, [2] reaffirmed its support of fed- 
eral aid for public education only, and [3] called on the Presi- 
dent of the US, the Department of State, and Congress to 
invoke within 60 days that clause in the charter of the UN 
which empowers an assembly of nations to revise the charter 
to bring about an effective government of the world, with 
the necessary machinery—-thru world law, court, and police— 
to guarantee world peace. NEA and other organizations were 
asked to join in their appeal. 


® Newbery award for this year goes to Marguerite de 
Angeli’s, Door in the Wall [Doubleday], and the Caldecott 
to Leo Politi’s, Song of the Swallows {Scribner}. 


> Banner chapter of Future Teachers of America for 
1949-50 is the Harry Fishburne Estill Chapter of Sam Hous- 
ton State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. The banner 
state is Arkarisas. 


&> The St. Louis Convention and Publicity Bureau has 
reserved a block of seats for the Sunday night, July 2, per- 
formance of the opera East Wind for the entertainment of 
visitors to the NEA convention. The first 12 rows are priced 
at $1.94 each including tax. The next 12 rows are priced at 
$1.30 each including tax. This block of seats will be held 
until June 15. All orders must be in St. Louis by that time. 
[No other program is being scheduled for the evening of 
July 2.] 

Those who wish to attend the opera should fill out the 
following form and mail it, with remittance, to the theater 
association at the address below. 

(Name) 

(Street address) 


Municipal Theater Association 

1876 Arcade Building 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed herewith is check or money order in the amount of 
to cover the cost of seats at $ 

each for the Sunday night, July 2, performance of East Wind 

at the St. Louis Municipal Opera. Also enclosed is addressed 

stamped envelop for the return of these tickets to me. 


(Signature) . 
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TOURIST-THIRD CLASS 


SUMMer 
adventure CRUISE 


TO HAWAII, JAPAN, HONG KONG 
AND THE PHILIPPINES 





aboard the new, magnificent 
N.S. PRESIDENT WILSON 


sailing from San Francisco July 14 
returning August 25 


SPECIAL ECONOMY FARES FROM £62600 (rvus rax) 


summer adventure 4 & 
cruise highlights fe 





@ Tourist-Third Class accommodations aboard the S. S. 
President Wilson, America’s finest post-war luxury liner. 


@ Special calendar of on-board activities, including swim- 
ming, deck sports, dancing, motion pictures. 


@ Superlative cuisine served by world-famed chefs. 


e “Custom-tailored” shore excursions (at slight extra 
cost). 


@ Economy fares that make this cruise the travel buy 
of a lifetime. 


For complete details consult your local 
travel agent or write 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 
Youn (lmerican Hotel (broad 


311 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 











es os HISTORY 


CHILDREN REMEMBER! 


/Texts in the American Life History Series ore 
/ planned to be remembered—easily and with 
/ pleasure. 


/ Pupils do not labor over their pages, and you need 


/ not resort to drill to fix content in their minds. These 
/ texts take the drudgery out of history because: 
/ T Attention is concentrated on the big develop- 
/ ments, The important, significant events, trends and 
/ persons are stressed. The pupil's mind is not bur- 
/ dened with unimportant data. 
/ 

/ 2 The child is freed from reading difficulties. 
The The reading structure is simple. This allows him to 
American concentrate his full effort on history. 

Life History 3 The style holds pupil interest. we written 
Series texts, with action and drama, keep his interest at a 
by high peak. 

Ames, Ames, 4 The outcomes are satisfying. the pupit grows 
Ousley and in understanding the significance of his country, 
Staples ond sees the past in relation to himself. 


NOW AND THEN STORIES (3-4) © STORIES OF MY COUNTRY’S BEGIN- 
NINGS (4-5) © STORIES OF MY COUNTRY’S GROWTH (5-6) © MY COUN- 
TRY (5-6) © AMERICA, HEIR OF YESTERDAY (6-7) © MY AMERICA (7-8) 


Webster Publishing Company « St. Louis 3, Mo. 





Program That Fosters Creative Citizenship. 


NAME_ POSITION 






ADDRESS _ SCHOOL. 


SUS eee ZONE____ STATE 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of A History 


Be ak ee 



































New 
REAL PEOPLE 
Biographies 





Frances Cavanah, Director 


Group I Group Il 


Abigail Adams 
Benjamin Franklin 
Thomas Jefferson 
John Paul Jones 
Father Serra 
Washington 


Columbus 
Hernando De Soto 
La Salle 

Capt. John Smith 
Peter Stuyvesant 
Roger Williams 


Group III 


Ah-yo-ka, Daughter 
of Sequoya 
John Jacob Astor 
Daniel Boone 
Zebulon Pike 
Rufus Putnam 
Narcissa Whitman 


Group IV 


Jane Addams 
George Washing- 
ton Carver 
Thomas Edison 
James Jerome Hill 
Robert E. Lee 


Abraham Lincoln 
Sold only by Groups as listed, each $2.48 


(Usual School Discount) 
I'wenty-four stirring Biographies in four 
groups, six vivid historic American per- 
sonalities in each group. Popular Uni- 
text length—36 pages to each story. 
Each group packaged in colorful book- 
like case. For extra spark and realism 
in History and Social Studies. A rich 
library for Reading, English, Art 
Appreciation. 


Write for booklet on 
the REAL PEOPLE SERIES. 


ROW, PETERSON AND CO. 


Evanston, Ill., White Plains, N. Y. 





BURKE-BUILT/ 
PLAYGROUND | 
EQUIPMENT / 


STRONG construction 

DURABLE material 

LOW COST maintenance 
Write Dept. O 


Write for catalogto 
help you plan and 
choose proper play- 
ground equipment. 


THE J.E. BURKE CO., Fond Dulac, Wis. 












We have discovered—and published— 
over 200 new authors. We have made 
Profitable publication of all kinds of 
books possible. For complete infor- 


Writing 
a Book 
7 mation and proved results, send for 


wim our free, 32-page brochure, WE 
Ma CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! 


Exposition Press 


251 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 10 





Write 


Dept. NEA-4 


246 








OUR READERS 


@ This feature of 


THE JOURNAL is an open 


for its readers. Ideas and opinions 
I 


those of the ana 


NEA. 


expressed here are Writers 


not necessarily those of the 


Abroad 


POE 


Word from 


nment-controlled 


\ul 


I his has great disadvantages, 


oul schools al 
Dull rou 
Lp to the Hitler re 
Nobel 


coun 
has worked well 


the 


try it 


vime, we had ereatest number of 


prize winners and only 05¢, illiteracy 


Now, educators trving to introduce all 


the 


are 


Kinds of reforms alte: 


But 


American pattern 


more and more thev find out that it ts 
impossible to follow your fine example as il 
Is LOO expensive, 

We 
tion. We only have positions for about 50,000 
On 


workers of 


cannot give evervone a college educa 


other hand, 


skill 


students have 


university-trained the oul 


army of highest cannot be 


large enough I herefore. some 


to be satisfied with eight vears education in 
an elementary school, followed by an appren 
ticeship of three to four years. This involves 
practical work under the guidance of a masten 
craftsman in workshops and special classes in 
vocational schools 


Where 
lived, 


formerly $8.000.000 rather closely 


now 47.000,000 


All 


Our villages are overcrowded, Frequently, 


are tightly pressed to 


gethe heaps of rub 


ble 


several persons live in one room. 


our big cities are 


There are 
over two million unemploved 
It is a desperate situation—unarmed, under 
foreign rule, and surrounded bv inimical na 


Reduced to 


not bring up our children like princes. You 


tions. utmost poverty, we can 


“Live and 


We will be content, if ours survive 


can preach to your voungsters: 


learn!” 
MAX ZIMPEL. teacher, Giessen, Germany. 

@ The spirit of this letter is in marked con 
trast that of the leuter. How 


ever, both letters emphasize the need for help 


to following 


and encouragement from American teachers, 


We ARE trving to bring up the vounger gen 
eration to be peace-loving, democratic citizens 


We believe firmly. that there is no other way 


than thru education to rehabilitate Japan 
We 


are trving our best to learn eagerly 


| evervthing from vour country and harmonize 


them with the actual situation aud our own 


culture and civilization. Our teachers are try 
ing to develop a vounger generation that loves 
truth, justice, peace, and freedom. We are try- 
ing to build up a democratic and civilized na- 
tion which can contribute something to the 
peace and happiness of the world. 

All American teachers! We eagerly ask fot 
vour deep understanding, help, and encour- 


| agement in our struggle to build a future of 


freedom and democracy.—The principals of 
the elementary 


Kyoto, Japan. 


and junior highschools in 


@ This letter, addressed to American prin 
cipals and teachers, was given to NEA Execu 
tive Secretary Willard E. Osamu 
TFuwa, superintendent of Kyoto schools. Mr. 


Gives by 





STRIKE IT RICH - - 


in RECREATION THAT'S DIFFERENT 
EDUCATION THAT’S BETTER 





IDAHO STUDENTS PAN FOR GOLD 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


June 12 to Aug. 5 
NO NON-RESIDENT TUITION 


Address Card for Bulletin to: 
Dept. 5 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, MOSCOW, IDAHO 


BLACKBOARDS 


Gray, painted, glary, discolored 
boards reconditioned like new. Free 
Demonstration, Estimate or samples. 
Acme Slate Blackboard Co. 
254-56 3rd St., Brooklyn 15, New York 


4 


_ The Yates-Fisher 


Teachers Agency 
PAUL YATES, Manager 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 


FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 


23 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 


Since 1885 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
and COLLEGE 


Member NATA 
Efficient — Dis- 
criminating — 
Reliable Na- 
tional Service 
for Teachers 


BUREAU 


and Schools. 


Correspondent 
Agencies: New 
York City and 
Spokane, Wash. 


HOME OFFICE: 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Fuwa was the first superintendent to be ap | 
pointed by a local board of education. The 

system of popular election of boards of edu 
cation and board appointment of superin 
tendents had been recommended by the US 
Education Mission to Japan in 1946. Dr. Giv- 
ens was a member of that commission. 


IN HELPING to democratize Japanese schools, 
we come in contact with many highschool 
boys and girls studying English who are 
eager to exchange letters with American high- 
school boys and girls. Any senior highschools 













interested in establishing such an exchange 
should send typewritten lists of interested 
students to me.—LLOyD L. EVANS, chief, Educa- 
tion Section, Chugoku Civil Affairs Region, 
APO 248, c/o P.M. San Francisco, Calif. 









Because 506, of the 83,000 teachers in the 
Philippines have no professional training at 
all, | am working on a small volume of what 
the teacher should know and do. The collec- 










tion is intended for young and inexperienced 
Philippine teachers. 

In addition to selected opinions of our local 
educators and laymen, I plan to use John 
Dewev's My Pedagogic Creed |NEA Personal | 
Growth Leaflet 19], which IT consider a must 
for all teachers.—CRFSENCIO PERALTA, The Na- 
tional Teachers College, Manila, Philippines. 












“Question-of-the-Month” 
@ “How is school spirit developed among | 


your pupils?” This was the February JoURNAL | 





“Question-of-the-Month.” [See page 299 for 


this month’s question.] Among the answers 


were these: 


SCHOOL spirit may be developed among pu- | 
pils by arousing in them the desire to have 
finer relationships with their fellow students 
and with members of the teaching staff. The | 
teacher should possess the ability to instil in 
vouthful minds a sense of individual respon 
sibility for participation in overall student 
activities not only within the school but out- 
side too. | 

\lso, he should have the wisdom to implant 
within youthful hearts the understanding that | 
r all learning becomes more meaningful when | 

it is interwoven with the bright thread of | 
happiness emanating from total personal use- 


y fulness.—MRS. MABEL LE CORNU, Hume-Fogg 
Technical and Vocational Highschool, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


PAUL, on returning to his own school afte 
an excursion to a new modern school, re- 
marked, “It’s still nice to come back to ow 
own building—kinda comfortable 
like coming home.” 

Our teachers are friendly from the first day 
of school, when their warm greetings help to 
break the ice. “Grounds-conscious” is also em- 
phasized from the very beginning. Different 
rooms are given the privilege of cleaning up 
a day of every week. Visual aids plus constant 
observation and comparison of clean, orderly 
homes and yards keep up the enthusiasm. 

During physical-education classes, fair play, 
all pupil participation, and a constant chang- 
ing of teams seem to foster goodwill, leader- 
ship, and fair play—which all add up to a fine 
school spirit. All youngsters are urged to con- 
sider participation in activities and become 
“one of the group.”—Mrs. E. D. THUET, teacher, 
Hawthorne Elementary School, Rochester, | 


feeling— 








Minn. 
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Modern Trains add to my Vacation Pleasure 
(And railroad taxes pay part of my salary) 






oo has 

i get a “Refresher Course” in America 
when I travel by train. Through this pano- 
rama window, I get the “feel” of our coun- 
try — the farms, the towns, the cities and 
all the many people who make America. 
And I remember, too, how railroad taxes 
give our school funds a real boost! 











For railroad improvemen sg 
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“The Story of the Railroads,” I tell my 


pupils, “is the story of America.” For rail- 
roads really opened up our land —to agri- 
culture and industry —to the wonderful 
trade and commerce which provide jobs 
for millions of people at wages that make 
America’s living standards so high. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 


Washington 6, D. C. 


! 


Listen to 

THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday 
evening on NBC. 
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‘| Stop and consider the casey for black-on-white 
/ 


copies: 1. Their better i helps students absorb new “ideas easier—quicker. 
7 
2. They protect young eyes. ot 


ie 


new handwriting stencil and roll point stylus. You can use these mimeograph products 





Look how easy it is to get those copies with the 


to prepare tests, work sheets or assignments at your desk, at your home—anywhere. 
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Listen to the advice of /“experts—they’ Il 


tell you about the natural eye preference for black-on-white ,<~ 
~ 


"thew i no subi fr 
on-while copier” 


Mimeographing is BALANCED duplicating—to bring you all 
the essentials—legibility, speed, versatility, easy operation 
and low over-all cost—with no sacrifice of one for another. 
A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use with all makes 
of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NJ-450 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, lilinois 


| Without obligation, send me information about 0 the new handwriting 
stencil and roll point stylus, 0 the new A. B. Dick mimeographs. 
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To Know, To Do, and To Be 


O BE constantly aware of ultimate as well 
je immediate objectives is a mark of a 
competent teacher. What are to be the results 
of our efforts, and are the means we are using 
suited to the ends we seek? Are we so guiding 
the growth of children that we shall produce a 
civilization intelligent, humane, generous, 
stable, just? A civilization based on the search 
for truth, the golden rule, and the brotherhood 
of man? Let each of us as he teaches from day 
to day ask himself: 

Am I helping to build a civilization that will 
stand the test? Will people because of their 
schooling be able to live together in this com- 
munity intelligently and happily? Will they 
build a fine way of life for themselves in a com- 
munity of affectionate neighbors? Or will they 
chase off after the gadgets, the superficialities, 
and the froth of life without ever coming to 
live graciously and to value the deeper things 
of the mind and the spirit? 

The oldest of the objectives of schooling is 
KNOWLEDGE. There is no substitute for it. 
It is mind that lifts man above the beasts, and 
the humble search for truth in a free field is 
the supreme achievement of civilization. What 
knowledge is of most worth; how it can best be 
organized and learned; how the love of truth 
can be established as a powerful motivating 
force in the individual life—these are matters 
for much study and thought. ‘The human mind 
is so beset with triviality, with plausible half 
truths, with information that touches not the 
deeper things of life, that everyone needs to 
learn how to establish kingship over his own 
mind and to see that it is really nourished and 
not just stuffed. 

A second objective of education is SKILL. 
In earlier days, skill was acquired largely out- 
side the school—daughters learning from their 
mothers, and sons from their fathers, thru par- 
ticipation in the home occupations. Our highly 
specialized civilization requires a wide variety 
of skills, many of which can be learned only 


thru practice in a particular situation. Modern 
industry also builds these skills into machine 
tools, creating the need for an army of semi- 
skilled to operate the machines. 

But we in the schools need to keep in mind 
that all skills have fundamentals in common— 
the desire to be useful, the coordination of 
hand and: brain, the willingness to practice 
until perfection is achieved, joy in work. 
Courses in the arts, for example, begun in the 
elementary school and continued § thruout 
schooling can lay a foundation for the skills 
needed in a wide variety of vocations. 

Schools need much of the verbal. One must 
KNOW, and knowledge is expressed in words. 
But one must also be able to DO and thus to 
take his place in a society where the standards 
of DOING tend to go higher and higher. One 
needs not only the skills involved in handling 
material things, but also the skills involved in 
getting along with people, which are best 
learned when one takes his full part in home, 
church, school, and community. 

A third objective of education is BEING. 
One may KNOW much and be able to DO 
much and yet be a tragic failure. By all odds, 
the most difficult task in education is to teach 
people to BE. The life of Gandhi—greatest 
teacher of our century—dramatized how much 
more important it is to BE than to HAVE, and 
yet most of the human race is giving itself to 
the pursuit of possessions rather than to the 
perfection of personality. 

Pick out the finest person you know and talk 
with children about the finest people they 
know and give time to consideration of how 
those people acquired their fineness of char- 
acter. CHARACTER is always first. It is for 
us who teach to help build people of purpose 
who really wish to BE somebody and to take 
their full part in building a civilization worthy 
of the human race. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, EpIToR 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


Truth triumphs thru trial. 

Resistance to change can be suicide. 

Selfreliance is the root of personal growth. 

Controversial issues are the growth points of civilization. 

It is not enough for a gardener to love flowers; he must also 

hate weeds. 

* Conditions do not GET better; they are MADE better by 
persistent, intelligent cer by groups and individuals. 

% Elect local-association officers in the spring that they may 
have the summer to plan pn prepare their year’s work. 

% The profession of teaching just because it deals with the mind 

and spirit should lead all others in the art and science of 

organization— should prove by its own example how volun- 

tary groups can effectively subordinate selfseeking to the 

general welfare. 
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The Larger Loyalty 


THe importance of unified membership in local, 
state, and national associations reaches far beyond the 
economies in time and money which are involved 
the collection of a single united fee. Unification has 
deep spiritual and educational consequences. It gives 
a sense of unity and wholeness which grows on one as 
he comes to realize that he is a part of something 
much greater than himself or his locality or his state. 
It develops among the great body of teachers a common 
mind and a common purpose as they read in the state 
and national journals material which is vital to our 
whole profession, to the schools, to our country, and 
to humanity. 


A Message for Your Students 


You belong to others. Consider the number of times 
that your happiness and your place in the world have 
involved the estimate that others place upon you. They 
like you or do not care for your company; find you easy 
or hard to work with; employ you or pass you by; raise 
your salary or fail to promote you; seek you in marriage 
or business partnership or do not. 

In the long run, this estimate that people place upon 
you depends upon what you are—your inherited gifts; 
your cultivation of those gifts; your ability to make the 
most of your strong points, to correct or minimize your 
weaknesses. You live not in isolation or even in the 
family or neighborhood circle, but in a widening world 
of people with whom you must be in happy and effec- 
tive relationship if you are to make the most of your 
life. Cultivate the habits and qualities that help you to 
get on with others. 
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Too Much Going Into Debt 


ALL citizens, but especially teachers, have a stake in 
avoiding depressions which tend to wreck all construc- 
tive enterprises. Instalment buying is now reaching 
dangerous proportions. ‘The Federal Reserve Board 
reported early in February that consumer credit reached 
an all-time high of $18,788,000,000 in 1949—a gain of 
almost $214 billions during the year, with credit expan- 
sion of $978,000,000 in December atone. 

If such increases occur during a time of high wages 
and employment when people should be paying off 
their debts, what must happen as unemployment in- 
creases and people must default on their debts or pay 
them off before they are in a position to give industry 
the support of new purchases. Our economy would be 
more stable if people went into debt only for homes, 
working capital, tools, education, or health emergencies. 


Education Is a Bridge 


ONE sometimes encounters on the part of graduate 
students an inclination to shun undergraduates; and on 
the part of undergraduates to avoid highschool stu- 
dents; and on the part of highschool students to draw 
away from their younger brothers and sisters. This 
tendency—which is natural enough—works against true 
education, which must lead toward universal under- 
standing and cooperation. Every older person for the 
development of his own humanity should take an 
active interest in at least one younger person. 


The Ideals of Democracy 


NATIONAL Citizenship Day, which is observed each 
year the third Sunday in. May—this year May 21—should 
become a regular part of the commencement season of 
every school system. It is the time to RECOGNIZE 
young people who have reached voting age during the 
year and to gn upon them the responsibilities of 
citizenship in a democracy. 

We recall no better brief statement of the ideals of 
democracy than the following from the editor's preface 
to Democracy Readers, published by Macmillan: 

[1] Respect for the dignity and worth of the individ- 
ual human personality. 

[2] Open opportunity for the individual. 

[3] Economic and social security. 

[4] The search for truth, 

[5] Free discussion; freedom of speech; 
the press. 

[6] Universal education. 

[7] The rule of the majority; the rights of the minor- 
ity; the honest ballot. 

[8] Justice for the common man; trial by jury; arbi- 
tration of disputes; orderly legal processes; 
from search and seizure; right to petition. 

|9]| Freedom of religion. 

[10] Respect tor the rights of private property. 

[11] The practice of the fundamental social virtues. 


[12] The responsibility of the individual to partici- 
pate in the duties of democracy. 


freedom of 


freedom 


Why not have the school art department make this 
statement into a beautiful poster for the schoolroom 
walls? 
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MERICA’S soldiers who came to the 
A Philippines in 1898 came by force 
of arms. The country was in the 
hands of the Filipino revolutionists, 
who had all but taken the last strong- 
hold of Spanish domination—Manila. 
The city had been completely sur- 
rounded by the revolutionists, and the 
Spaniards had made overtures for 
peace. 

Then, Admiral Dewey defeated the 
Spanish armada, in Manila Bay, and 
the Americans occupied the country 
against the armed opposition of the 
Filipinos. Because of America’s supe- 
rior arms, the Filipinos were soon 
subdued. 

In this action and in the Japanese 
subjugation of the Philippines in 
1942, the invaders overcame the _ Is- 
lands by force. But there was this 
difference: 

The Japanese didn’t conquer the 
Filipinos. With all of their heavy 
occupation forces, they could not cope 
with the guerrillas. The Americans, 
on the other hand, did not contend 
with guerrillas. After winning their 
battles, the Americans conquered. 

How did the Americans conquer? 
Not by force of superior arms, but by 
goodwill. After the military victory, 
American arms lost their meaning. 

Then, the real conquest began, the 
conquest in which human understand- 
ing and human faith were implicit. 
This conquest was predicated on the 
pledge, since then redeemed, that 
\merica had come not to hold a 
people in subjection, but to help them 
on the road to selfgovernment and 
independence. 


The Teacher’s Contribution 

To his everlasting credit, the first 
American teacher in the Philippines 
spread the knowledge and spirit of 
good fellowship which made _possi- 
ble the friendship between his people 
and the Filipinos. After the capture 
of Aguinaldo, the American put down 
his gun and started a school. 

At first, he went out to look for 
pupils. These were hard to get, and 
some had actually to be captured. But 
this was not for long. 

After knowing the teacher, the 
children came to class regularly. Then 





General Romulo is Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the Philippines 
and President of the Fourth Session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 
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Not Born for Death 


The first American teachers in the Philippines did more 


than any other group to sow the seeds of the strong friend- 


ship which exists between the two countries today, says 


more came, and more, until the school 
was crowded and children had to beg 
for admission. Thus began the Ameri- 
can public-school system in the Philip- 
pines. 

I am a product of that system— 
and proud of it. Thousands of others 
feel the same for having come from a 
school which not only taught them 
grammar and history and mathematics 
but also the ways of freedom. 

Just two years before the Americans 
came, the Spanish colonial tyrants 
had executed the Filipino hero, José 
Rizal, for daring to think like a free 
man, without fear. From then on, the 
Filipinos prized freedom more than 
anything else; nothing could have 
stopped them from fighting for it. It 
was a happy circumstance that the 
American teacher was right on the 
ase oo a @]> eo = 2 2] 2 2 & = @ 


Were half the power that fills 
the world with terror, 
Were half the 
stowed on 
courts, 


wealth be- 
camps and 


Given to redeem the human 
mind from error, 


There were no need of arse- 
nals and forts. 


—Henry W. Longfellow 
= ® ® @ ® 22828 82e86888 


scene to let them have that freedom 
and enjoy it. 

We owe it to the American teacher 
that we are today a democracy con- 
scious of our vital part in the great 
movement to hold secure the funda- 
mental freedoms of man. He taught 
us respect for the right of the indi- 
vidual to speak his mind and stand 
for his liberties. He trained us to be 
understanding of others’ views. Under 
his code, we learned to abhor all 
totalitarian regimentation of the 
mind. 

When the first American teacher 
began his career in the Philippines, 
we had the pleasant sense that he was 
not going to hold us prisoners, that 


CARLOS P. ROMULO 


he was going to be our friend. He 
never was exclusive; he 
mingled with our people. 

He played with our children, visited 
our parents in our homes, joined us 


constantly 


in our fiestas, condoled with us in 
our sorrows. Pretty soon he was a real 
part of our community, not only as a 
teacher but also as a staunch com- 
panion. 

Other Americans came to the Philip- 
pines to help us make our laws, teach 
us the science of government, train us 
in business and economics. But ‘their 
contribution to our community ad- 
vancement was nothing compared to 
what our American teacher taught 
us about George Washington, Patrick 
Henry, Abraham Lincoln, Benjamin 
Franklin, and Thomas Jefferson, and 
about Lexington and Bunker Hill and 
Valley Forge. Of these and other good 
and enduring memories, our American 
loyalty is made. 

When Japanese forces occupied the 
Philippines, the first act of their prop- 
aganda corps was to outlaw every 
vestige of Americanism. The words 
“United States” were proscribed; every 
article on which they appeared was 
banned. Japanese products were in- 
troduced. Japanese slogans and songs 
were forced on the people. 


Ineradicable Affection 

Of course, at bayonet’s point, the 
Filipinos did as told. But inwardly, 
they laughed. It was all funny to them, 
being told what to like and what not 
to like. New labels could not change 
things. 

The would-be conquerors, aided by 
organized force, were powerless before 
our ineradicable love of America. This 
love was formed half a century before, 
in the hearts of the people. It was 
planted and nurtured there by the 
first American teachers. This love was 
not born for death. 
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action. Anything alive 


IVING is 
4 moves, 
sponds with explosive power to chang- 


es inside and outside itself. We are fas- 
cinated to watch an amoeba purpose- 


actively does things, re- 


fully flowing around a clump of bac- 
teria, or a robin searching all day for 
worms for her brood, or a child taking 
bump atter bump in his need to learn 
to walk alone. 

3ehind our fascination is wonder at 
ceaseless, kaleidoscopic ebb and flow 
of activity. What whirring, changing 
dynamos living creatures are! 


Urge Toward Perfection 


Living is reaching for perfection. 
The unfolding panorama of life thru 
the ages reveals living things in in- 
creasing variety climbing toward 
greater complexity and directing their 
energy toward more effective adapta- 
tion. In individual human develop- 
ment, children first revel in scattered, 
tumbling, bubbling play. Then they 
push their life-given activity onward 


Dr. Dildine is a professor of education, In- 
stitute for Child Study at the University of 
Maryland, College Park. He has taught zoolo- 
gy and human growth and development in 
several universities. 
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te. 


into the miracles 
of adolescent 
awakening and 
adult achieve- 
ment. 


Obtaining and Using Energy 


Living is capturing, controlling, and 
using energy. Each human is designed 
to capture and transform the energy 
stored in foods into the complex proc- 
esses of living, growing, and behav- 
ing. Every organ in the body is 
planned to play some essential part in 
a regular, intricate sequence of inter- 
nal energy flow and change. 

Sense organs, arms and legs, mouth 
and teeth help to locate and get hold 
of food and pass it on to the digesting 
organs for chemical simplification and 
absorption. The blood stream carries 
energy-rich products of digestion, to- 
gether with oxygen extracted from the 
air by the lungs, to all parts of the 
body. Each organ takes up from the 
blood the special products and_ the 
oxygen which it needs, burns enough 
to free the energy to carry out its par- 
ticular job, and changes this freed en- 
ergy into forms essential to living. 

The heart changes its energy into 
squeezing, pumping pressure on the 
blood. Muscles change their energy in- 
to minutely variable amounts and di- 
rections of pull on the body’s bony 
levers. Brain and nerves change their 


















iving and Learning 


The things we will do to educate children 
depend in large part on our ideas about child 
nature and how it develops. Child nature is, 
first of all, living nature, with the unceasing 
activity and dynamic drive common to all life. 
This idea of children as going energy systems 


has significant implications for education. 
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freed energy into pulsing currents 
flowing in delicately patterned chan- 
nels. These currents serve to modify 
and direct all of the rest of the body's 
energy-transformations. 

All processes eventually result in 
body activity. And because man’s su- 
perb brain is capable of such complex 
and efficient patterning of the energy 
at its disposal, human behavior can 
become amazingly effective. 


Feeling 

Living is also feeling. Our deepest 
satisfactions come as energy surges 
thru us and we succeed in the jobs we 
have set for ourselves. If living is fun- 
damentally energy flowing in intri- 
cately controlled patterns thru a high- 
ly organized system, then emotion or 
feeling is our personal measure of the 
quality of our living. 

If pleasure is anticipating, remem- 
bering, or actually experiencing eff- 
cient surge of internal power, then un- 
pleasant feeling must be our warning 
of blocking or breakdown of normally 
free channels of energy flow. 

To illustrate: A healthy youngster 
takes life head on, gleefully putting all 
he has into his fun. How violently he 
resents and fights against us if we sud- 
denly force him to stop and then hold 
him quiet! We are halting his own 
free use of energy which he is spend- 
ing for things he needs, wants, and en- 
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joys. Also, we can remember personal 
bitterness when someone stopped 
something we liked to do. 

Even physical pain is necessary, for 
it throbs with warning of injury and 
possible breakdown in some necessary 
part of ourselves. So unpleasantness 
and pain may be nature’s way of tell- 
ing us, “Something here challenges 
your very existence, for it threatens to 
disorganize or cut off vital flow of en- 
ergy into and thru your being.” 

Living depends on. energy flowing 
on thru into acting. Blocking a per- 
son’s activity bottles energy up and 
dams it off and causes tension. Severe 
tension held too long gives way to in- 
ward or outward explosion, and in- 
ward explosion is breakdown or death. 
Energy channels have to be kept open. 


Urge To Learn 


Living is urge to learn. Being alive 
is really worthwhile when we feel we 
are growing more competent, better 
able to do things we want to do, learn- 
ing to be the kind of person others ex- 
pect. Children and adults are not nat- 
urally lazy or misbehavers. 

We are coming to see that our most 
basic human quality is an inborn urge 
and drive to push our own develop- 


ment and selfrealization to their limits. 


We long to learn to use our energy in 
more and more effective ways of feel- 
ing, thinking, deciding, and acting. 

People of all ages, unless they have 
already been too severely wounded, 
will face up to severe physical, emo- 
tional, and mental threat for the joy 
of working on thru challenge toward 
greater competence and selfassurance. 
But this can happen only if the restric- 
tions and demands from outside have 
not been too severe. 

A child’s own memory must con- 
sistently tell him, “I have succeeded 
more often than I have failed. The 
fun of growing up and learning has 
far outweighed the necessary pain and 
defeat and restriction along the way. 
How exciting and enjoyable it is to use 
my energy to grow and learn!” 

What must adults have done to 
force so many growing children to de- 
ny this birthright? They have forced 
children to withdraw, already half- 
licked by life, into a tentative, hesi- 
tant shell for protection against any 
more wounding. They have forced 
children to become so aggressive, in 
tense defiance of too much blocking, 
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that they lose much-needed affection, 
group acceptance, and opportunities 
for learning. The limitations and dis- 
tortions which our culture forces onto 
children is a major problem. 


Only One Energy Pool 

Living requires balancing and di- 
recting the energy budget. The energy 
we have must be spent on several vital 
jobs: keeping body machinery in good 
working order; growing up into a ma- 
turing person; using and expanding 
our ability to feel; and learning to 
think, decide, and act more effectively. 
But each person has only one pool of 
energy to supply all these jobs—the en- 
ergy he gets from the food he eats. 

A grown man normally requires 
about 2800 calories of food energy per 
day, a woman about 2400. Approxi- 
mately half of this is used just to keep 
alive—providing draft, stoking, clean- 
ing out, carrying around, oiling and 
repairing the never-resting machinery 
of living. This maintenance energy is 





This is the first of a series on child 
growth and development prepared by 
staff members of the Institute for Child 
Study at the University of Maryland. 
Daniel A. Prescott is director of the in- 
stitute. 

Next month’s article will describe some 
significant individual variations in phys- 
ical condition which will directly affect 
a child’s energy output and energy use. 
By analyzing some of a child’s questions 
about his own condition, it will suggest 
how a child may have come to feel about 
himself and therefore how he will seek 


to control his energy use—how he will 
behave. 





measured as basal metabolism. The 
other half of the energy pool is avail- 
able for growing and learning. 

Since all essential activities draw 
their energy from the common pool, 
they must be intimately and insepa- 
rably interrelated. We should expect 
that efficiency in one means more en- 
ergy for the others, and that defects in 
one will detract from the others. 

We can also anticipate that there 
must be some over-all control to insure 
that all energy available will be or- 
ganized and used for the benefit and 
enjoyment of the whole person. From 
this viewpoint, the common denomi- 
nator unifying all life activities is ev- 
er-flowing energy intertwined in in- 
creasingly intricate patterns, making 


breathing or thinking or acting from 
convictions or visioning the ultimate 
gdals of man all part of a unified syn- 
thesis of flowing power. 


Health, Growth, and Behavior 

Clearly, anything affecting a child's 
physical health will also affect his 
body growth and his ways of behaving 
as an individual. The changes occur- 
ring in growth have to build onto and 
into already working organs and sys- 
tems at the same time that these parts 
keep on working. (Wouldn't it be 
miraculous if we could remake a 
Model T Ford engine into a 1950 V-8 
motor at the same time we were 
driving the car at 60 miles per hour 
and simultaneously keep the motor in 
shape for decades of hard driving?) 

Physical health affects behavior, but 
behavior also influences health and 
growth. The efficiency of our ways of 
organizing energy in the nervous sys- 
tem in order to control behavior (the 
nervous energy patterns behind/our 
ways of feeling and thinking, oun atti 
tudes and goals, our hopes and vplues 
for right and wrong) will play a 
dominating part in physical health 
and growth. Good psychological ad- 
justment is associated with healthy 
body and top-level growth, but psycho- 
logical maladjustment can actually 
damage health and prevent growth. 

We all know that stomach ulcers and 
heart disease increase with severe, pro 
longed emotional tension, and we have 
each sensed our own lost initiative 
and pep when we are struggling with 
a baffling internal emotional conflict. 
There is startling evidence to show 
that emotionally disturbed children 
fail to grow normally. 

We conclude that all phases of 
energy flow are inseparably interwoven 
in any individual. What each of us 
will do with his total energy pool de- 
pends partly on the mechanical effi 
ciency of body physiology, and partly 
on the more complex patterns of 
individual psychological organization, 
especially on what life has come to 
mean to each person. 

If we are to understand any child, 
we must not only gain a clear picture 
of his body machinery, but we must 
also try to discover what this con- 
dition seems like to him. We must see 
how what he is and does matches up 
with the kind of person he feels him 
self to be and wants to become. 
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Anything alive 


IVING wis action, 

8 moves, actively does things, 
sponds with explosive power to chang- 
es inside and outside itself. We are fas- 
cinated to watch an amoeba purpose- 
fully flowing around a clump of bac- 
teria, or a robin searching all day for 
worms for her brood, or a child taking 
bump after bump in his need to learn 
to walk alone. 


re 


Behind our fascination is wonder at 
ceaseless, kaleidoscopic ebb and flow 
of activity. What whirring, changing 
dynamos living creatures are! 


Urge Toward Perfection 


Living is reaching for perfection. 
The unfolding panorama of life thru 
the ages reveals living things in in- 
variety climbing toward 
greater complexity and directing their 
energy toward more effective adapta- 
tion. In individual human develop- 
ment, children first revel in scattered, 
tumbling, bubbling play. Then they 
push their life-given activity onward 


creasing 


Dr. Dildine is a professor of education, In- 
stitute for Child Study at the University of 
Maryland, College Park. He has taught zoolo- 
gy and human growth and development in 
several universities. 


into the miracles 
of adolescent 
awakening and 
adult  achieve- 
ment. 


Obtaining and Using Energy 


Living is capturing, controlling, and 
using energy. Each human is designed 
to capture and transform the energy 
stored in foods into the complex proc- 
esses of living, growing, and behav- 
Every organ in the 
planned to play some essential part in 
a regular, intricate sequence of inter- 
nal energy flow and change. 

Sense organs, arms and legs, mouth 
and teeth help to locate and get hold 
of food and pass it on to the digesting 
organs for chemical simplification and 
absorption. The blood stream carries 
energy-rich products of digestion, to- 
gether with oxygen extracted from the 
air by the lungs, to all parts of the 
body. Each organ takes up from the 
blood the special products and_ the 
oxygen which it needs, burns enough 
to free the energy to carry out its par- 
ticular job, and changes this freed en- 
ergy into forms essential to living. 

The heart changes its energy into 
squeezing, pumping pressure on the 
blood. Muscles change their energy in- 
to minutely variable amounts and di- 
rections of pull on the body’s bony 
levers. Brain and nerves change their 


ing. body is 


Basis of Living and Learning 






The things we will do to educate children 
depend in large part on our ideas about child 
nature and how it develops. Child nature is, 
first of all, living nature, with the unceasing 
activity and dynamic drive common to all life. 
This idea of children as going energy systems 


has significant implications for education. 
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freed energy into pulsing currents 
flowing in delicately patterned chan- 
nels. These currents serve to modify 
and direct all of the rest of the body’s 
energy-transformations. 

All processes eventually result in 
body activity. And because man’s su- 
perb brain is capable of such complex 
and efficient patterning of the energy 
at its disposal, human behavior can 
become amazingly effective. 


Feeling 

Living is also feeling. Our deepest 
satisfactions come as energy surges 
thru us and we succeed in the jobs we 
have set for ourselves. If living is fun- 
damentally energy flowing in intri- 
cately controlled patterns thru a high- 
ly organized system, then emotion or 
feeling is our personal measure of the 
quality of our living. 

If pleasure is anticipating, remem- 
bering, or actually experiencing eff- 
cient surge of internal power, then un- 
pleasant feeling must be our warning 
of blocking or breakdown of normally 
free channels of energy flow. 

To illustrate: A healthy youngster 
takes life head on, gleefully putting all 
he has into his fun. How violently he 
resents and fights against us if we sud- 
denly force him to stop and then hold 
him quiet! We are halting his own 
free use of energy which he is spend- 
ing for things he needs, wants, and en- 
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jOYS. Also, we can remember personal 
bitterness when someone stopped 
something we liked to do. 

Even physical pain is necessary, for 
it throbs with warning of injury and 
possible breakdown in some necessary 
part of ourselves. So unpleasantness 
and pain may be nature’s way of tell- 
ing us, “Something here challenges 
your very existence, for it threatens to 
disorganize or cut off vital flow of en- 
ergy into and thru your being.” 

Living depends on. energy flowing 
on thru into acting. Blocking a_ per- 
son’s activity bottles energy up and 
dams it off and causes tension. Severe 
tension held too long gives way to in- 
ward or outward explosion, and in- 
ward explosion is breakdown or death. 
Energy channels have to be kept open. 


Urge To Learn 


Living is urge to learn. Being alive 
is really worthwhile when we feel we 
are growing more competent, better 
able to do things we want to do, learn- 
ing to be the kind of person others ex- 
pect. Children and adults are not nat- 
urally lazy or misbehavers. 

We are coming to see that our most 
basic human quality is an inborn urge 
and drive to push our own develop- 
‘ment and selfrealization to their limits. 
We long to learn to use our energy in 
more and more effective ways of feel- 
ing, thinking, deciding, and acting. 

People of all ages, unless they have 
already been too severely wounded, 
will face up to severe physical, emo- 
tional, and mental threat for the joy 
of working on thru challenge toward 
greater competence and selfassurance. 
But this can happen only if the restric- 
tions and demands from outside have 
not been too severe. 

A child’s own memory must con- 
sistently tell him, “I have succeeded 
more often than I have failed. The 
fun of growing up and learning has 
far outweighed the necessary pain and 
defeat and restriction along the way. 
How exciting and enjoyable it is to use 
my energy to grow and learn!” 

What must adults have done to 
force so many growing children to de- 
ny this birthright? They have forced 
children to withdraw, already half- 
licked by life, into a tentative, hesi- 
tant shell for protection against any 
more wounding. They have forced 
children to become so aggressive, in 
tense defiance of too much blocking, 
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that they lose much-needed affection, 


group acceptance, and opportunities 


for learning. The limitations and dis- 
tortions which our culture forces onto 
children is a major problem. 


Only One Energy Pool 

Living requires balancing and dt- 
recting the energy budget. The energy 
we have must be spent on several vital 
jobs: keeping body machinery in good 
working order; growing up into a ma- 
turing person; using and expanding 
our ability to feel; and learning to 
think, decide, and act more effectively. 
But each person has only one pool of 
energy to supply all these jobs—the en- 
ergy he gets from the food he eats. 

A grown man normally requires 
about 2800 calories of food energy per 
day, a woman about 2400. Approxi- 
mately half of this is used just to keep 
alive—providing draft, stoking, clean- 
ing out, carrying around, oiling and 
repairing the never-resting machinery 
of living. This maintenance energy is 





This is the first of a series on child 
growth and development prepared by 
staff members of the Institute for Child 
Study at the University of Maryland. 
Daniel A. Prescott is director of the in- 
stitute. 

Next month’s article will describe some 
significant individual variations in phys- 
ical condition which will directly affect 
a child’s energy output and energy use. 
By analyzing some of a child’s questions 
about his own condition, it will suggest 
how a child may have come to feel about 
himself and therefore how he will seek 


to control his energy use—how he will 
behave. 





measured as basal metabolism. The 
other half of the energy pool is avail- 
able for growing and learning. 

Since all essential activities draw 
their energy from the common pool, 
they must be intimately and insepa- 
rably interrelated. We should expect 
that efficiency in one means more en- 
ergy for the others, and that defects in 
one will detract from the others. 

We can also anticipate that there 
must be some over-all control to insure 
that all energy available will be or- 
ganized and used for the benefit and 
enjoyment of the whole person. From 
this viewpoint, the common denomi- 
nator unifying all life activities is ev- 
er-flowing energy intertwined in in- 
creasingly intricate patterns, making 


breathing or thinking or acting from 
convictions or visioning the ultimate 
goals of man all part of a unified syn- 
thesis of flowing power. 


Health, Growth, and Behavior 
Clearly, anything affecting a child’s 
physical health will also affect his 
body growth and his ways of behaving 
as an individual. The changes occur- 
ring in growth have to build onto and 
into already working organs and sys- 
tems at the same time that these parts 
keep on working. (Wouldn't it be 
miraculous if we could remake a 
Model T Ford engine into a 1950 V-8 
motor at the same time we were 
driving the car at 60 miles per hour 
and simultaneously keep the motor in 
shape for decades of hard driving?) 

Physical health affects behavior, but 
behavior also influences health and 
growth. The efficiency of our ways of 
organizing energy in the nervous sys- 
tem in order to control behavior (the 
nervous energy patterns behind/our 
ways of feeling and thinking, oun atti- 
tudes and goals, our hopes and vplues 
for right and wrong) will play a 
dominating part in physical health 
and growth. Good psychological ad- 
justment is associated with healthy 
body and top-level growth, but psycho- 
logical maladjustment can actually 
damage health and prevent growth. 

We all know that stomach ulcers and 
heart disease increase with severe, pro 
longed emotional tension, and we have 
each sensed our own lost initiative 
and pep when we are struggling with 
a baffling internal emotional conflict. 
There is startling evidence to show 
that emotionally disturbed children 
fail to grow normally. 

We conclude that all phases of 
energy flow are inseparably interwoven 
in any individual. What each of us 
will do with his total energy pool de 
pends partly on the mechanical efh 
ciency of body physiology, and partly 
on the more complex patterns of 
individual psychological organization, 
especially on what life has come to 
mean to each person. 

If we are to understand any child. 
we must not only gain a clear pictur¢ 
of his body machinery, but we must 
also try to discover what this con 
dition seems like to him. We must see 
how what he is and does matches up 
with the kind of person he feels him- 
self to be and wants to become. 
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ou really can be your own lighting 
Woened you can do something 
about the poor visual environment in 
which you and your students work. 
However, before you can do some- 
thing about it intelligently, you first 
must understand why ‘good lighting is 
important and what it 1s. 


Why Is 


The visual process is a highly com- 
plicated one, the completion of which 
demands great quantities of human 
energy. It has been estimated by com- 
petent medical authority that a per- 
son with good eyes working under 
good visual conditions consumes, in 
the process of seeing, approximately 
one-quarter of all the energy he has. 
[See drawing. } 

How much more is used by those 
who have good eyes but work under 
the poor visual conditions now exist- 
ing in at least 95°% of the schoolrooms 
of America is anybody’s guess. The en- 
ergy required by the student or teach- 
er who has poor eyes is too appalling 
to contemplate. 

How well or how poorly a school- 
room is “lighted” will determine to a 
considerable degree how much human 
energy is consumed in the visual proc- 
ess. If excessive amounts of human en- 
ergy are demanded for the visual proc- 
ess by a poorly illuminated physical 
environment, other vital energy needs 
must be denied the many other im- 
portant bodily processes. 

A poor visual environment, then, in 
a large way contributes to the follow- 
ing common complaints visited upon 
both students and teachers—slower re- 
action time, shorter interest span, fidg- 
ets and “rainy-day” restlessness, bellig- 
erent dispositions, disorderly house- 
keeping, posture problems, low resist- 
ance to infections, poor growth and 
development patterns, that over-all 
“tired” feeling. And that is why we 
should be concerned with proper 
school lighting. 


What Is Good School Lighting? 


First, we must understand that how 
much light we have does not control 
how well we see. Unfortunately, the 
efficiency of a lighting system still is 
determined, for the most part, by how 
much light it produces, 

A socalled “expert” goes about the 


Good Lighting Important? 


Mr. Gibson is a supervising field representa- 
tive of the Office of School Planning, Califor- 
nia State Department of Education, Los An- 
geles, California. He was formerly a classroom 
teacher and a superintendent of schools in 
California. 
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Be Your Own Lighting Expert 


How you can make the most of your present facilities 


classroom with his footcandle meter 
and a “‘lighting code.” If he finds the 
light bright enough, he announces 
with complete finality the adequacy of 
the visual environment. Actually, his 
evidence is insufficient. 

How well we see in a schoolroom or 
anywhere else is determined by a com- 
bination of five major factors. They 
will be described and then keyed by 
number to each of the specific “how” 
suggestions which end this article. 

[1] Size of elements or objects in the 
task—Other factors being equal, size 
of elements or objects makes them 
more or less visible. 

[2] Time to look at the task—This 
is an obvious factor. Try reading the 
Burma-Shave jingles while driving 20 
miles per hour and then at 50. 

[3] How much light—This is the 
quantity-of-light factor. It has been 
overrated in the consideration of the 
over-all visual problem mainly because 
it is simple to measure. Competent ex- 
perts put more emphasis on the qual- 
ity-of-lighting factor. 

[4] Brightness-difference within the 
task—The printed page as a visual 
task reflects one degree of brightness 
from the paper and another degree of 
brightness from the print. 

If we write with black ink on good 
white paper, the brightness-difference 
between the paper and the ink is at a 
practical maximum. And, we can see 
the writing with maximum ease. Thus, 
within the task, we want maximum 
brightness-difference. 

[5] Brightness-difference between 
the task and other areas in the visual 
field—This is the major quality-of- 
lighting factor. Between the bright- 
ness-of-the-task and all other bright- 
ness within the classroom, we want as 
little brightness-difference as possible. 
The theoretical ideal would be to have 
all the surfaces in a classroom outside 
the visual task exactly the same bright- 
ness as the task. The only brightness- 
difference in that case would be within 
the task itself. 

Obviously, this theoretical ideal is 
neither practical nor desirable in a 
classroom. However, we are now de- 
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signing schoolrooms in which the 
brightness-diflerence between the task 
and the highest brightness of any sur- 
face outside the task is eight to one 
and better, and the lowest brightness- 
difference between the task and the 
dark surfaces is one to one-third. 

What we are attempting to do is to 
balance all the brightnesses visible 
from any position in a classroom so 
that there are no unshielded areas of 
high brightness such as the sky and 
electric light bulbs visible and no dark 
areas of low brightness such as unnec- 
essary areas of blackboard, dark-col- 
ored desks (especially desk tops) , dark 
floors, woodwork, walls, and ceilings. 

If we are to balance the brightnesses 
within schoolrooms, in order to make 
the visual process more comfortable 
and efficient, we must do far more than 
would be accomplished by just increas- 
ing the quantity of light. In fact, just 
adding more light in a classroom many 
times creates a poorer visual environ- 
ment. 


How Can the Classroom Teacher 
Do Something About It? 


The following suggestions indicate 
some of the action every teacher may 
take to improve the visual environ- 
ment for students and himself. How- 
ever, every teacher can add to these 
suggestions by applying the five major 
factors discussed above to his own 
classroom situation. Suggestions are 
keyed to one or more of the five factors. 

[1] Forget the sacredness of the tra- 
ditional “front” of the classroom and 
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the fallacy that light must come over 
the left shoulder to the desk. Students 
should be seated in the traditional 
classroom so that the unshielded or 
poorly shielded bank of windows is as 
much out of their normal field of vi- 
sion as possible. 

It is even better to have students 
seated with their backs toward the 
windows than to have the excessively 
high brightness of the exposed sky in 
their working field of vision. When 
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stuck with old-fashioned screwed-to- 
the-floor desks, ask to have the desks 
unfastened from the floor and placed 
on wooden runners in groups of two, 
three, and four. This will allow for 
flexibility of arrangement and placing 
rows at angles to the windows. [See 
drawing. | 

Try different arrangements of seat- 
ing and find out from the students 
which produces the greatest visual 
comfort and efficiency. (Factor 5) 

[2] Any desk arrangement in a class- 
room should place as many students as 
possible close to the window area (as- 
suming daylight from one side only). 
(Factor 3) 

[3] Any desk arrangement should 
include consideration of the teacher’s 
desk or favorite teaching position. 
Students should not be compelled 
to look toward major light sources to 
see the teacher. This fallacy causes 
much classroom inattention today. 
(Factor 5 

[4] Check health records or infor- 
mation from parents to discover stu- 
dents who may have defective eyes. 
Place such students in the best class- 
room positions you possibly can. 
(Factor—commonsense) 

[5] If your room has window shades 
or Venetian blinds for. the control 
of light, learn how to adjust them 
properly in terms of how well can we 
see, rather than how much light do we 
have? Window shades should be in 
two sections, one operating up and one 
operating down from the middle of 
the window. Light from the top of the 
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window is the most important to over- 
all daylighting efficiency and should 
be the last to be shut off by shades or 
blinds unless it is necessary to keep out 
the direct sunlight. 

If your windows are equipped with 
roller ‘shades operating from the top 
of the window down, see what you can 
do about having them reversed with 
the roller mounted near the bottom 
of the window. By using a simple pul- 
ley at the top and a longer cord, the 
teacher can pull them up just as well 
as pull them down. 

Venetian blinds should be allowed 
to hang down over the window with 
the slats open more at the top than at 
the bottom. When these blinds are 
yanked up and bunched at the top of 
the window, they become a detriment 
rather than an aid to a good visual en- 
vironment. (Factors 3 and 5) 

[6] Sunshine in a classroom, just 
like an unshielded electric light bulb 
of any kind, creates a very poor condi- 
tion for performance of common 
schoolroom seeing tasks. (Factor 5) 

[7] Avoid sending students to the 
chalkboard to write. About 12 lineal 
feet of chalkboard to be used by the 
teacher for demonstrating purposes is 
all that is needed in most classrooms 
today. Inexpensive celotex panels or 
light wrapping paper can be placed 
over the chalkboard without hurting 
it. (Factor 5) 

[8] Keep chalkboards as clean as 
possible and ask for a good grade of 
soft white chalk. (Factor 4) 

[9] Don’t ask students to copy ma- 
terial from a chalkboard any more 
than necessary. When you write on the 
chalkboard, exaggerate the size of the 
letters and figures. (Factor 1) 

[10] Tackboard areas that have be- 
come dark with use and age should be 
covered with monk’s cloth or light 
wrapping paper. (Factor 5) 

fll] Ask “the management” to re- 
finish all desk and table tops in na- 
tural wood with a nonglossy finish. 
Again, if the cost of sanding down the 
tops (writing surfaces) and a little 
nonglossy varnish is more than the 
budget will stand, cover dark and/or 
shiny desk tops with a couple thick- 
nesses of tough buff-colored paper. 





Should you wish to pursue this 
subject further, the following refer- 
ence is one of the best current sources 
of information for nonexperts, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gibson: Guide for 
Planning School Plants, 1949 edition, 
page 137-53. Published by the Na- 
tional Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville 4, Tennessee, 


Thumb tacks won't hurt the under 
side of the desk or table top. (Factor 
5 

[12] When you are “running off” 
duplicator material, especially the 
kinds that print in a purple ink, don’t 
keep printing after the master sheet 
has worn out. (Factor 4) * 

[13] When you have an opportuni- 
ty to select printed materials, remem- 
ber that type size, kind of type face, 
length of line, and spacing between 
lines (leading) control to a consider- 
able extent the “readability” of a 
printed page. Twelve-point Bodoni 
type with six points of “leading” 
makes an excellent standard against 
which to judge the readability of 
printed materials. (Factors | and 4) 

[14] Try to obtain soft-lead pencils 
for your students. (Factor 4) 

[15] Some general suggestions: 

[a] Don’t try to stick to your reg- 
ular teaching schedule on very dark 
days. Poor lighting makes for short 
interest spans and restlessness. 

[b] If you are cursed with bare 
electric lights—either incandescent or 
fluorescent—don’t turn them on if you 
can avoid it. It is better to have eyes 
try to adapt to a darkened visual en- 
vironment rather than have them fight 
the fatiguing glare of overly-bright 
light sources. 

[c] Yell to high heaven for a good 
cleaning schedule for your classroom. 
Dirty windows and dirty light fixtures 
can rob you of 50% or more of the 
light they should produce. 

[d] Try to have your room paint- 
ed in light colors. Always ask for non- 
glossy paint finishes. 

[fe] Shoot the janitor if you catch 
him putting oil or any other darken- 
ing agent on your floors. 

[f] Don’t believe. all the lighting 
propaganda you read in advertise- 
ments or hear from salesmen. 

[g] Bare electric lamps of any 
kind are completely intolerable for 
classroom lighting. Any kind of elec- 
tric light bulb or tube should be 
shielded from students and _ teachers 
eyes with at least a 45 degree cutoff 
from a horizontal line of sight. 

[fh] Indirect lighting still is far 
the best for general classroom seeing 
tasks. 

fi] The brightness of any light 
fixture should not be greater than 450 
foot lamberts when viewed from any 
normal sitting or standing position in 
a classroom. 

[j] Window sills should be at 
least as high as the desk tops. No light 
should be admitted into classrooms be- 
low the level of the working-plane. 
(Approximately 30 inches) 
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WHAT MAKES A GROUP 


SYNOPSIS 

The executive committee of the local asso- 
ciation las been asked by the Citizens Organ- 
ization to pass a endorsing that 
organization's proposed. campaign for a 12- 
month school year. In_ bitter 
the executive committee has “passed the 
buck” to a subcommittee. This subcommit- 
tee—Miss Walters and Mr. Bingham, strongest 
advocates for and against the year-round 
and Chairman Jim Holden—is now 
ready to report back to the executive com- 
mittee, 


resolution 


school, 


The Executive-Committee Meeting 


S' RFACE courtesy thinly overlay the 
tensions and antagonisms of the 
last executive-committee meeting, as 
the subcommittee began its report to 
that group. 


THE SUBCOMMITTEE REPORT 


In informal dialog, Jim, Miss Wal- 
ters, and Mr. Bingham told briefly and 
impersonally what their experience 
and thinking as a subcommittee had 
been: 

[1] Collection of information on the 
year-round school, from books, maga- 
vines, and letters written by leaders in 
experimenting schools. The informa- 
tion, mimeographed, would be passed 
out before the meeting was over. 

[2] Decision that tho the subcom- 
mittee could not itself reach a decision 
on the year-round school, it could per- 
haps and should help the éxecutive 
committee and the association find the 
answer. 

[3] Consultation with Professor 

Gehring (whose extension course in 
social psychology Jim is taking) , who 
helped them not only to get insights 
into some of the causes of the difficul- 
ties of the subcommittee, the executive 
committee, and the association, but to 
come to a new understanding of the 
association’s potential role in the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Bingham, who opened up the 
possibility that the association was 
falling far short of its potential com- 
munity effectiveness, did so by first 
describing some of the more obvious 
weaknesses, which, he confessed, had 
not been obvious to the subcommittee 
until pointed out by Professor Geh- 
ring. 

Mr. Bingham mentioned, in partic- 
ular, absence of specific goals in rela- 
tion to the community, fear of making 
decisions when the issue will be sub- 
ject to public scrutiny, and the tend- 
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disagreement, 


ency for small cliques to dominate. 

Miss Walters said that one of the 
more important insights they had 
gained was that the association really 
could play a forthright role in com- 
munity affairs by serving as an educa- 
tional consultant to the community. 
The subcommittee hoped, Miss Wal- 
ters commented, that this matter could 
be explored later in the evening. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee had expected sharp disagreement 
between Mr. Bingham and Miss Wal- 
ters and were ready to resume the bat- 
tle on the year-round school fought at 
the last meeting. But the approach by 
the subcommittee was so unlooked-for 
and so disarming that Jim could sense 
an easing-up of the tenseness of com- 
mittee members. 

At this point, the subcommittee 
paused in its dialog to check the reac- 
tion of the executive committee. There 
was considerable discussion: 

[1] Shouldn’t the subcommittee 
members have made up their minds 
instead of throwing the problem back 
on the executive committee? But, on 
the other hand, what would have been 
the consequences if they had? And 
what was the function of a subcom- 
mittee? 

[2] What should be done next? The 
subcommittee then suggested this ac- 
tion by the executive committee: 

[1] The president to: [a] notify the 
Citizens Organization president that 
the association is studying the year- 
round school problem and [b] ask if 
teacher representatives may meet with 
their steering committee (after the 
next association meeting) to make an 
important proposal. 

[2] At the association meeting, the 
executive committee to get teachers 
thinking about: [a] data on and impli- 
cations of the year-round school plan, 
so that each will be able to make up 
his mind in terms of community wel- 
fare, [b] relationship of the associa- 
tion with the Citizens Organization 
and other groups. In planning this 
meeting, the executive committee 
would need to give thought to dif- 
ferentiation between the role of the 
individual teacher as a citizen and the 
role of the association as an educa- 
tional consultant in the community. 

[3] At the meeting between teach- 
ers and citizens steering committee, 
the former to: [a] try to interest the 


tic 


Citizens Organization in giving lead- 
ership in a broad community study 
of the 12-month school plan (thus in- 
volving the community in coming to 
a decision which could be almost 
unanimous and, more important, giv- 
ing the community training and suc- 
cessful practice in making decisions) 
instead of launching a campaign be- 
fore citizens were aware of the issues 
(thus stirring up widespread partisan- 
ship and argument) ; [b] offer to serve 
as consultants, with facts available, 
and work with the organization in en- 
couraging wider community participa- 
tion. 


RECEPTION OF THE REPORT 


The reaction by the committee to 
these plans of action was about what 
the subcommittee had anticipated. 
The president and another member 
thought the plan wishy-washy. They 
wanted action—and they interpre eted 
action as an immediate decision on the 
year-round school, nothing else. 

Two members welcomed the pro- 
posal, seeing it as an easy way to avoid 
the association’s making a public deci- 
sion on the 12-month program. 

Two members—one of them, as Jim 
had expected, was Sally Hanscom, his 
fellow student in Dr. Gehring’s class 
—understood and favored the ‘plan. 

It is not action—‘When,” it was 
asked, “are we going to quit stalling 
and make the decision the Citizens 
Organization asked us to make?” 

Someone else added: “If we go to 
the Citizens Organization with ideas 
instead of a clearcut decision as to 
our stand on the year-round school, 
they’re going to think that’s just like 
teachers to talk, talk, talk, and do 
nothing 

“Let’s think in terms of conse- 
quences for a moment,” suggested 
Jim. “Suppose we go ahead and make 
a decision, with about 55%, say of 
the teachers favoring the 12-month 
school and 45% opposing. Then we 
tell the organization that we endorse 
its campaign. Meanwhile, our large 
minority may undermine the work of 
the Citizens Organization. At best, we 
would present a divided front to the 
community. At the worst, we could 
become mixed up in a community 
wrangle. That’s often the trouble with 
a simple majority. It implies a united 
action that isn’t true psychologically.” 
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Some of the group had little confi- 
dence in teachers’ ability to influence 
a community organization. But others 
maintained that teachers, perhaps be- 
cause they work so constantly with 
children and not with adults, under- 
estimate their own ability and _pres- 
lige. 

“We've been content to be second- 
class citizens, and other people have 
taken us at our own evaluation,” said 
Miss Walters. ‘““Let’s show that we can 
give leadership and take action.” 

Not everyone shared her optimism, 
but it was felt that the subcommittee’s 
proposal was worth a try. 

It’s an easy way out—* ‘Challenging’ ‘ 
was substituted for “easy” as the group 
began to see what this decision would 
inv vol e. The subcommittee pointed 
out the desirability of analyzing the 
various sets of forces in the commu- 
nity, those which would initiate the 
action leading to the year-round school 
and those w hich would hold it back. 
Which were likely to weaken? Which 
to grow stronger? How would the in- 
terplay of these forces affect action by 
the schoolboard? 

The executive committee saw that 
accurate determination of such forces 
altho not easy would be essential to in- 
telligent action. For instance, it recog- 
nized that if the forces were balanced 
in terms of the board’s moving or 
not moving, they would thereby be 
weighted toward not moving, since it 
is easier not to do anything unless the 
Wwe-want-change forces are definitely 
stronger. 

Someone commented that the great- 
est protection for the schoolboard in 
taking or not taking such farreaching 
action should be the visibility of pub- 
lic opinion. By helping to enlighten 
the community, then, the association 
would be protecting and not manipu- 
lating or putting pressure on the 
schoolboard. 

“Suppose, on the other hand, the 
Citizens Organization presses for im- 
mediate action,” Jim said, “our asso- 
ciation, by endorsing this action, be- 
comes a party to pressure on the 
board. Say the board gets interested 
and is ready to act favorably. Then 
the opposition gets aroused and criti- 
cizes the board publicly. The board 
will be angry with those people, in- 
cluding the teachers, who got it out 
on a limb. And rightly so. Sometimes, 
it seems to me, we believe in govern- 
ment by pressure groups rather than 
in pressure exerted toward the best 
ways for all to find the answer. When 
a group splits on an answer, its mem- 
bers can frequently come together on 
ways of finding an answer.” 
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It became clearer, as the various 
aspects of the situation were explored, 
that adequate attention had never 
been given to the relationship be- 
tween the association and the school- 
board. 


Planning the Local-Association 
Meeting 


As the executive committee started 
thinking about presenting the pro- 
posal at the association meeting, the 
need for a large amount of planning 
was seen. 

At the suggestion of Miss Walters 
and Mr. Bingham, Professor Gehring 
was consulted. He met and considered 
three problems with the executive 
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FINAL instalment of 


a three-part case study 





committee: [1] presenting data to the 
teachers in a way which would help 
them to be intelligent citizens in con- 
sidering this issue; [2] interesting the 
teachers in “let’s really make our asso- 
ciation effective in connection with 
this i impor tant community educational 
problem”; [3] planning steps carefully. 

In considering presentation of the 
matter at the association meeting, sev- 
eral approaches were considered. Vari- 
ous committee members tried different 
ways of launching the subject and the 
proposal. The others, playing the roles 
of association members, reacted to 
these approaches. Choice of the 
method to be used was based on the 
reactions. 


The Local-Association Meeting 


PRESENTING THE PROBLEM 


The president opened the meeting 
by saying that a matter of such im- 
portance had come up that the execu- 
tive committee wanted the entire as- 
sociation to have a part in it. She 
explained that presentation of the case 
would take about half an hour, after 
which the opportunity for discussion 
would be provided. Then she briefly 
outlined the chronology of events. 

Next, Jim presented an oral sum- 
mary of the facts on the year-round 
school collected by the subcommittee. 
He indicated that the mimeographed 
statement of pros and cons, relation- 
ship to teacher education, to teachers’ 
summer travel, and the like, would be 
distributed at the end of the meeting 
for study by all members. 

He pointed out, however, that this 
compilation of facts dealt with experi- 


ences of other communities. Applica- 
tion to the local situation—possible 
effect on, for example, parents’ vaca- 
tion plans, the teachers’ new salary 
schedule, preferences of the students 
—was yet to be made. 

Jim’s brief exposition was followed 
by an informal dialog-discussion, by 
Miss Walters and two other executive- 
committee members, of the proposal 
for the teachers to approach the Citi- 
zens Organization steering committee, 
offering the association’s service as 
consultant to the community in this 
matter, ready to work with the organi- 
zation in encouraging wider participa- 
tion in study of this issue. 


DISCUSSION BY THE GROUP 


Mr. Bingham posed these questions 
suggested by the executive committee 

[1] If the association does not take 
an official stand on the 12-month 
school issue but does stand firmly on 
its plan to help the community make 
a decision, what will be the obligation 
and responsibility of the individual 
teacher? How can this be carried out? 

[2] How can our association most 
effectively work with the Citizens Or- 
ganization? 

[3] What would be the best ways 
of informing groups and individuals 
about the year-round school? 

[4] What other citizens organiza- 
tions need to be involved? 

Other questions, Mr. Bingham re- 
minded the group, could be raised by 
anyone. 

He then suggested subdivision into 
four smaller groups of about a dozen 
persons each, who could, without 
much shifting of chairs or moving 
about, form a small nucleus, each to 
talk over one of the questions. Each 
small group was asked to designate 
one of its members as the reporter to 
bring back its opinions to the larger 
group. 

Executive-committee members noted 
that everyone talked in these large 
“buzz sessions.” The consensus of the 
reporting leaders was that: 

[1] It will be wiser if the associa- 
tion as an association takes no stand 
on the year-round school. However, 
each individual teacher needs to study 
facts and implications carefully and 
make his own decision. He can urge 
that the civic organizations to which 
he belongs study the issue; he will vote 
according to his convictions. 

[2] Teachers and Citizens Organi- 
zation members can collect facts as to 
the effect the year-round school would 
have on this particular locality. Then, 
the association and the Citizens Or- 
ganization (if the latter desires) might 
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set up interpreter teams of teachers 
and other citizens to appear before 
community organizations and present 
different aspects of the over-all facts. 

The public-relations committee, 
of which Mr. Bingham is chairman, 
can prepare a series of factual articles 
for newspapers, giving both sides. 

[4] An impressive list of civic or- 
ganizations—in most of which there 
were teacher members—was compiled. 

Each group reported on its assign- 
ment, and then the large group dis- 
cussed the general recommendations. 
Some of the “buzz” groups had also 
discussed another issue: Should the 
schoolboard be informed as to the cur- 
rent action of the association? The 
suggestion was made that the presi- 
dent talk with the superintendent, 
who might in turn pass the informa- 
tion on to the schoolboard, making it 
clear that the association was not tak- 
ing sides in a community disagree- 
ment but, rather, attempting to serve 
as educational consultant. 


POSTSESSION EVALUATION SHEETS 


At the end of the meeting, the presi- 
dent said that the executive commit- 
tee was interested in knowing how 
this meeting could have been better 
planned so as to realize its possibilities 
more fully. Has the meeting been in- 
teresting? Fruitful? Each person was 
asked to indicate, unsigned, his evalu- 
ation on the slips being distributed. 

The committee found such com- 
ments as these on the sheets very re- 
vealing: ‘ berg people took part than 
ever before.” “I apprec iate this oppor- 
tunity to make my views known. 


Working with the Citizens Group 


PLANNING THE MEETING 


The executive committee turned en- 
thusiastically to plans for the meeting 
between teacher representatives and 
the Citizens Organization _ steering 
committee. Again, Dr. Geliring was in- 
vited to meet with the committee. 
Some time was given to spelling out 
the meaning of “‘the association as an 
educational consultant to the com- 
munity’: We don’t want to supply the 
answers for the community but to help 
the community find the answers. 

Resistances likely to arise on the 
part of the citizens were anticipated, 
and ways of meeting these were con- 
sidered and role-played, as was done 
in planning the association meeting. 

MEETING THE STEERING COMMITTEE 

When the president and two other 


association officers met with the steer- 
ing committee, they found the resist- 
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ances fewer than they had anticipated. 


The citizens readily said that their 
membership represented but a small 
fraction of the community and could 
not, therefore, go to the schoolboard 
with any pretense of speaking for the 
community at large. 

Tho surprised and delighted to find 
teachers willing to cooperate with 
them, they had little confidence that 
much participation in citizenship mat- 
ters could be aroused. Prevailing 
opinions were these: 

Your idea is good but it won't work. 
People in this town just aren’t inter- 
ested. We've been burned many times 
in trying to stir up interest. Another 
thing—if we open the issue up wide, 
the opponents will attack it. So let’s 
take action before they have a chance 
to fight it. 

The teachers: True. But perhaps a 
little different attack on the problem 
of overcoming citizens’ apathy might 
work, particularly if we spend time 
getting at the causes of this apathy. 

‘The citizens committee decided to 
take up the teachers’ proposal with 
its membership. 

Not long afterward, the Citizens 
Organization president notified the 
association leaders that his group was 
willing to go along with the idea pro- 
posed by the teachers—if the associa- 
tion would take the leadership. 

And so teachers and fellow citizens 
launched an experiment in wide citi- 
zenship participation. Not overnight, 
but eventually, this organization and 
that got interested and the grocer and 
the postman and the banker and the 
pharmacist. Teachers and parents, in 
working together, began to see each 
other as people and as friends. 


The Schoolboard Acts 


On the basis of the unprecedented 
community interest and participation, 
the schoolboard made a decision with 
regard to the year-round school. Jim 
reported later to Dr. Gehring that Mr. 
Bingham and Miss Walters were so 
pleased at the way in which the com- 
munity had responded to teacher lead- 
ership that he never would have 
known, by watching them when the 
schoolboard’s decision was made pub- 
lic, which had “won” and which had 
“lost.” 





This complete case study in group 
dynamics—by Leland P. Bradford, di- 
rector, NEA Division of Adult Educa- 
tion Service, and Mildred Sandison 
Fenner, managing editor of The 
Journal—may be secured from the 
NEA Department of Adult Education, 
1201 16th Si., Washington, D.C. 25¢. 


























Looking Into the Future 

The executive committee saw in this 
experience many clues for making the 
association more effective. For in- 
stance, in looking back at the associa- 
tion meeting, the group analyzed the 
factors which had made it successful— 
among them, the willingness to look 
objectively at the ineffective commit- 
tee functioning; the careful planning; 
the way in which the entire executive 
committee had assumed with the presi- 
dent the responsibility for seeing that 
everyone felt free to participate; and 
provision of opportunity for that par- 
ticipation by means of the “buzz ses- 
sions” and the evaluation sheets. 

“Is there any way in which we could 
study our group functioning as we go 
es. the president asked Professor 

Gehri ing, who suggested that one exec- 

utive-committee member might ob- 
serve the committee at its meetings. 
The purpose would be to give a 
thumbnail summary of what went on, 
not from the standpoint of content 
(which the secretary would record as 
usual) but of procedure. Then, later, 
an observer might be used at associa- 
tion mectings. 

“While, literally,” he said, “use of 
an observer could be called a technic, 
it also has philosophical implications. 
A group that uses an observer either 
starts with or comes to the conclusion 
that the control of the group lies in 
the group and not in the leader. 

“We can multiply the feeling of 
group responsibility if we continue 
to use the ev valuation slips, too, at 
association meetings,” said Sally Hans- 
com, “and thus give members oppor- 
tunity to express ‘their opinions. 

“And when all of us are working 


together as a group,” Miss Walters 
suggested, “we can tackle a restate- 


ment of our goals and get everyone in- 
volved in working out ways of reach- 
ing them.” 

Meanwhile, the executive commit- 
tee planned to: [1] experiment with 
better ways of leading the association 
meetings so that members would study 
an issue and not just sit and be told; 
[2] clarify the committee and subcom- 
mittee structure; [3] get at the roots 
of the antagonisms within the associa- 
tion and build better professional re- 
lationships; and [4] work consistently 
to make the association a useful educa- 
tional consultant for the community. 

The committee realized that these 
Utopian pictures could not be painted 
overnight, but that did not dim the 
enthusiasm. New vistas of service and 
opportunity were opening up to them 
as members of their profession and as 
citizens. 
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N MARCH 15, 1950, the House Com- 
8) mittee on Education and Labor 
by a vote of 13 to 12 agreed to begin 
the consideration, on or about April 
17, of HR5939, a $300,000,000 federal- 
aid-to-education bill. The sponsor 
of this legislation is Congressman 
Thomas H. Burke [D, Ohio}. 

The entire amount is available 
under the act for the purpose of assist- 
ing “the States and Territories in 
financing more equitable schedules of 
salaries for teachers in the public 
elementary and secondary schools.” 
Included in the benefits of the act are 
the 48 states, D. C., Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, Ameri- 
can Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and 
Guam. 


Children Defeated 
13 to 12 on First Test 


In an earlier test of strength within 
the committee, the children of the 
nation lost a bitterly contested battle 
when amended S246 was defeated by 
a vote of 13 to 12. This action oc- 
curred just 24 hours prior to the trans- 
fer of committee interest to a public- 
school teachers salary bill and was a 
prime factor in revitalizing the Burke 
measure. 

The vote on $246 came after more 
than four weeks of executive sessions 
of the committee which were devoted 
almost exclusively to a consideration 
of $246. The measure as amended was 
in principle similar to the provisions 
which it carried when passed by the 
Senate, May 5, 1949, by a vote of 58 
to 15. 

Committee members who voted to 
report $246 for favorable House ac- 
tion were: Kelley [Pa.], Powell [N. Y 
Wood [Ga.], Bailey [W. Va.], Irving 
[Mo.], Perkins [Ky.], Howell [N. ].], 
Sims [S. C.], Jacobs [Ind.], and Wier 
{Minn.], all Democrats; and Brehm 
[Ohio] and Morton [Ky.], both Re- 
publicans—total 12, 

Against the motion were Lesinski 
[Mich.], Barden [N. C.], Kennedy 
[Mass.], Lucas [Texas], Steed [Okla.], 
and Burke [Ohio], all Democrats; and 
McConnell [Pa.], Gwinn [N. Y.], Smith 
[Kans.], Kearns [Pa.], Nixon [Calif.], 
Werdel [Calif,], and Velde [Ill.], all 
Republicans—total 13. 

Following the vote, Burke moved to 
reconsider. This motion was lost by a 
vote of 13 to 12, with Burke voting to 
reconsider and Brehm voting against 
reconsideration. 


Analysis of S246 Vote 


Issues which determined the House 
committee vote on S246 are for the 
most part clear. 
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It is estimated that not less than five 
votes against $246 resulted from ex- 
treme differences of opinion on sec- 
tarian issues that were by many per- 
sons read into Section Six of the bill, 
which provided that federal funds 
should be expended under the same 
state laws that control the spending of 
state school revenues. Section Six was 
the middle-of-the-road, or states-rights, 
course in dealing with the question of 
use of federal funds for the transporta- 
tion of nonpublic-school pupils. 

An estimated four votes were lost 
because of outright opposition to fed- 
eral aid to education. ‘These members 
felt that financing of education is a 
state and local responsibility. 

At least one vote was cast, it is 
reported, on the count that federal 
aid cannot be authorized without fed- 
eral control. This “fear,” which I be- 
lieve to be in fact without foundation, 
probably played a minor role in de- 
termining some of the votes attributed 
to the factors enumerated in the two 
immediately preceding paragraphs. 
Several votes against $246 resulted in 
part from a belief that aid should be 
provided only for a small number of 
the “neediest” states. 

On March 14, the committee voted 
to turn from consideration of general- 
aid bills to federal aid for school con- 
struction. Especially mentioned was 
the Lucas bill [HR1551] which calls 
for $600,000,000 to be available for 
that purpose. Of this sum, $300,000,- 
000 would be distributed in grants-in- 
aid: another $300,000,000 would be 
available in loans. 

The NEA’s policy program vigor- 
ously urges federal aid for school con- 
struction but under no circumstance 
as a substitute for general aid for cur- 
rent purposes. Buildings do not take 
the place of good teachers. Fourteen 
great national organizations, in a com- 
munication dated March 8 to Con- 
gressman John Lesinski, chairman of 
the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, said that “every child 
should have a qualified teacher.” To 


propose school-construction aid as a 
substitute for general aid “is compar- 
able to building a hospital for the 
victim of a highway accident instead 
of calling a doctor.” 


Provisions .of HR5939 


The Burke bill calls for $300,000,- 
000 in federal aid to help maintain 
more equitable salary schedules for 
teachers in public elementary and 
public secondary schools. 

These funds are to be distributed on 
the basis of an objective formula, leav- 
ing no discretion in fixing amounts 
to any federal agency or officer. The 
states must make reasonable effort to 
support their schools. If state-local 
school tax rates are lowered, the 
amount of federal aid is proportion- 
ately reduced. A minimum floor pro- 
gram of education must be available 
to public-school children. The states 
can appeal to the courts if an issue 
arises in administration of the act in 
connection with any federal agency 
or officer. The state audits expendi- 
tures and annually re ports to the Con- 
gress the amount of money received 
and how spent. 

‘The measure limits the use of funds 
to salaries of public-school teachers, a 
phase of current school costs not in- 
volved in the sectarian controversy 
which has raged furiously in some 
quarters over the past 12 months. 

In conclusion, it is noted that the 


committee vote against $246, while’ 


disappointing, in no manner at all 
reduces the acuteness of the existing 
need for federal aid to strengthen our 
public schools. The children of the 
nation have some staunch friends on 
the committee. They are working for a 
great cause which must and will termi- 
nate in success. They are waging a war 
against ignorance and for the ways of 
free men. In this fight, the organized 
teaching profession will continue, 
with ever increasing power, to apply 
its energies. 

—R. B. MARSTON, director, NEA Leg- 
islative-Federal Relations Division. 
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Gift of tongues 


There are many reasons for teaching 


foreign languages in elementary schools, says 


BouT three years ago, Life maga- 
A zine printed a fascinating story 
about the Berlitz family and their 
success in teaching foreign languages. 
Very striking was the experience of 
baby Charles Berlitz, who served as 
a spectacular guinea-pig. 

when he was old enough to 
talk, his mother spoke to him solely 
in French, his grandfather in German, 
his cousin in Spanish, and his nurse 
in English. By the time he was three 
vears old, he spoke-all four with equal 
fluency, but he also acquired the un- 
happy conviction that every person 
spoke a different language.” 

No member of the Berlitz family 
claims any special ability or “aptitude” 
for Charles; indeed, the point of the 
story is that any normal child, given 
the same opportunities, will learn 
just as well. 

Or rather, “learn” is not the right 
word; “imitate” is better, or even 
“absorb.” The young child is by nature 
a kind of sponge, soaking up what- 
ever attitudes, activities, and sounds 
into which he may be plunged. His 
habits, his attitudes, and, of course 
his speech are thus absorbed from his 
environment. 

The sponge-like nature of the little 
child can be exploited for evil or for 
good. The Europeans have always 
exploited it linguistically, so that bi- 
lingualism or even tri-lingualism is a 
perfectly common thing over there. 
But we Americans, who pride our- 
selves on our educational pragmatism, 
have nevertheless refused to face the 
facts of linguistic life. 


Linguistic Isolationism 


“In Paris, even the little children 
speak French—and with a good accent, 


Dr. Hocking is head of the Department of 
Modern Languages, Purdue University, 
Lafayetle, Indiana. He has also taught at 
Northwestern. University, the University of 
Wisconsin, and the Middlebury [Vermont] 
Language Schools. 
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too!’ In spite of the irony, this old 
gag reflects our traditional American 
attitude of wonder and dismay at 
foreign languages. We think back to 
our own days in highschool or college 
when we wrestled with declensions and 
irregular verbs. We conclude that 
Europeans may be good at languages, 
but Americans just aren't. 

We have pretended that language 
learning is a cerebral process of analy- 
sis and deduction, like the learning 
of algebra. We have postponed for- 
eign-language study until the age of 
adolescence or later, when the linguis- 
tic sponge has hardened into a brittle 
mechanism. Then, we act astonished 
that absorption does not take place. 

We might as well deprive our young- 
sters of calcium and then be surprised 
that they have poor teeth. Language 
learning, like teething, is a normal 
function of childhood. 

This fact has recently been recog- 
nized in some of our southwestern 
and far western states, where local or 
state laws now require the teaching of 
a foreign language, usually Spanish, 
in the grade schools. 

In ‘Tucson, Arizona, a working 
knowledge of Spanish is desirable, 
altho not required, for graduation 
from elementary school. Oral Spanish 
practice starts in the first grade, and 
reading begins in the third. Super- 
visor J. L. Booth reports that the 
Spanish program does not cut into 
the time devoted to English or any 
other basic subject. 

Thus; in some parts of the country, 
elementary-school children are learn- 
ing to speak, understand, and read a 
foreign language. They are not wrestl- 
ing with declensions and irregular 
verbs. They sing songs, learn dialogs, 
listen to phonographs, see films, and 
mimic their teacher and each other. 
In short, they learn the language 
much as Charles Berlitz did. 





Like Father, Unlike Son 


An American friend of mine in 
Paris almost came to blows with a 
French druggist who could not under- 
stand what was meant by my friend’s 
repeated demands for “weel.” As my 
friend was approaching the boiling 
point, his little boy, tired of waiting 
outside, wandered into the shop, lis- 
tened a moment, and piped: “S’il vous 
plait, de Thuile, monsieur.” 

The druggist’s eyes lighted up: “Ah, 
oui, de l’huile.” 

But my friend was still furious 
when he related the incident to me: 
“I said it exactly the same way they 
did, but that druggist just wanted to 
make a fool of me.” 

Evidently, it didn’t sound “exactly 
the same” to nine-year-old Ted. The 
family had arrived in France only five 
months before, but those few months 
in a French school had given him an 
authentic French accent and a rapidly 
expanding vocabulary. 

His ears were still young enough to 
to hear the foreign sounds accurately, 
and not--like his father’s—distorted 
into English approximations. And his 
speech mechanism, likewise, was still 
young and flexible enough to repro- 
duce accurately the sounds and inflec- 
tions which he heard. 

We Americans forget that the learn- 
ing of our 
mother tongue, 
or any tongue, 
is primarily a 
body-process of 
the developing 
child, much 
like learning to 
walk. We for- 
get that the 
neuro-muscu- 
lar reflexes and 
coordinations 
of walking and 
talking are not 
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a matter of book-learning, that the 
gift of tongues is the birthright of 
any physically normal child, 


Foreign Language as General 
Education 

The problem of teaching English, 
in the grade school or above, is com- 
plicated by the fact that, unlike history 
or science, English is not a new sub- 
jectmatter to be “taught.” It is al- 
ready a part of the pupil, like his 
posture or his complexion. 

Hold a piece of round red fruit up 
before him and he answers “apple.” 
Pinch him, and he says “ouch.” His 
mind responds verbally because it 
has learned verbally, and, in a very 
real the mind is a 


sense, verbal 


mechanism. 

Depending on early environment, 
this mechanism have become 
strong and smooth or remained halt- 
ing and rudimentary. Each day in 
school brings its increment of new 
verbalisms to the smoothly-running 
mechanism. But each day widens the 
gulf before the nonverbal, child. His 
few hours in school cannot compen- 
sate for his preschool life, plus the 
many hours which he still spends in 
the monosyllabic environment of his 
home, or street, or alley. 


may 


As the gulf widens, and scholastic 
frustrations deepen, the language of 
the classroom indeed 
other language’ for the nonverbal 
child. If he is patient and diligent, if 
he asks questions and looks up many 


becomes “an- 


words in the dictionary, he can con- 
trive a pale translation of what fires 
the imagination of his more fortunate 
classmates. But it is a losing battle. 
Whether the subject be English or 
the other subjects for which English 
is the indispensable vehicle, true un- 
derstanding is lost. The underprivi- 
leged are written off as nonverbal. 


Verbs for the Nonverbal? 


The solution is 
not more drilling, 
diagramming, and 
parsing. It is not 
even more dic- 
tionary-thumb- 
ing. English drills 
and exercises all 
have the child 
trying to elevate 
his poor English 





by tugging at his English 
bootstraps. 

My radical proposal is 
to provide him with le- 
verage in the form of an- 
other language. He can 
start it on complete par- 
ity with his comrades at 
school, where his home 
environment will no 
longer handicap him. By 
mimicry -memorization 
(the “mim-mem” of the 
Army classes), by singing 
and dramatization, by 
games and sheer imita- 
tion, he can learn the 
automatic responses 
which constitute language—any lan- 
guage. 

Presently, the new language can be- 
come the vehicle of other classes, such 
as social studies, arithmetic, and mu- 
sic. At this point, French or Spanish 
or German is no longer merely an- 
other language; it is a new mode of 
thought, complete in itself and equal- 
ly shared by all pupils. Moreover, it 
opens a window on a vast new pano- 
rama: the nature of language itself, 
and the inner logic of English. 

Lest you fear that a language teach- 
er speak too enthusiastically about 
this, let me quote from the Harvard 
report, General Education in a Free 
Society, none of whose authors is a 
teacher of languages: 

“To learn that other languages have 
words with meanings which no Eng- 
lish word carries, that they sort mean- 
ings in other ways and link them up 
in other patterns, can be a Copernican 
step, one of the most liberating, the 
most exciting, and the most sobering 
opportunities for reflection that the 
humanities can offer. And with it can 
come, thru etymology, a widespread 
vivification of the learner’s interest in 
English. ... 

“All this and much more a first ex- 
ploration of the connections between 
English and other languages can give. 
Sometimes an English word in_ its 
varying senses (‘idea’ or ‘right’, for 
example) can compact within itself 
as it were and give a foretaste of a 
whole philosophy which masterpieces 
little more than spell out; or a word 
like ‘incomprehensible’ or ‘believe’ 
will lend itself modestly to record the 
most daring efforts of 
thought, as tho all that 


homemade 
the mind 





could do were to 
catch up with the dic- 
tionary. 

This is a handsome 
tribute, and there is 
more like it, but the 
authors make it 
clear that the pri- 
mary function of ele- 
mentary foreign lan- 
guage is “. . . 0 
illuminate English in 
these two respects in 
which English su- 
premely needs illumi- 
nation; 
tax and 


very 


namely, syn 
vocabulary.” 

They state that 
such a study can be extremely valua- 
ble, and that in the years just preced- 
ing highschool, “it is arguable that 
(foreign language) should even be 
substituted for English.” The authors 
toy with the idea of a general lJan- 


guage course instead of foreign lan- 
guage, and they conclude: 


“er 


‘he teacher . .. has the complex 
task of interpreting a foreign culture 
thru its language and, at the same 
time, of rousing the sense of structure 
and vocabulary as common to all lan- 
guage. This task calls for tact, knowl 
edge, and sense of proportion of a very 
high order.” 


Conclusion 


There is no space here to quote the 
report’s endorsement of the other bet- 
ter-known outcomes of foreign-lan- 
and under- 
standing of all racial groups, both at 
home and abroad; appreciation of 
literary values; the “tool values” in 
many gainful occupations. And since 
it is not concerned with the lower 
grades, it does not consider a language 
program beginning there. But many 
such programs are now underway. 

“It is my own feeling and the State 
Department's that Spanish is most ef 
fective in the lower grades. We hope 
to increase our participation all over 
the state in offering Spanish at the 
earliest possible period of the child's 
schooling,” says Paul W. Masters, di- 


guage study: tolerance 


rector of Textbooks and Teaching 
Materials, State of New Mexico De- 
partment of Education. 

These long-range language pro- 


grams are well worth watching and 
imitating everywhere by enlightened 
supporters of general education. 
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ouR school is too small to have a 
WY newspaper? A good newspaper? 
if you say that, you are only excusing 
yourself from a litthe work—work that 
will pay off in school spirit, school co- 
operation, and school growth. 


Successful Small-School Papers 


Ashland Highschool, Ashland, Illi- 
nois, is proud of its school paper. 
Helen G. Ryman, the adviser, says, 
“We consider a four-page printed 
weekly paper in a school of 110 some- 
thing to brag about.” The paper ranks 
high in both school press associations 
—the National Scholastic Press Associ- 
ation, and the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association. 

“Our greatest problem is raising 
extra money,” Miss Ryman explains. 
“We charge $1 a year, but that doesn’t 
pay the printer. So, in addition to 
writing the news, we resort to all sorts 
of things (candy sales and the like) 
to meet our budget. We manage some- 
how, and students have their paper.” 

However, that doesn’t tell the whole 
story nor is the publication of a school 
paper as easy as her words imply. Old- 
fashioned hard work helps to make a 
good newspaper in any school. 

“Cooperation of faculty and stu- 
dents with the staff has been a large 
factor in our success,”” says ‘Mrs. ]. E. 
McAnally, adviser to the Greyhound 
Growls, San Benito (Texas) High- 
school publication. “Having a class in 
journalism was our first big step for- 
ward,” she reports. 

“The enthusiasm of our student- 
body of 522 over each issue of the 
paper furnishes a reward for all our 
hard work,” concludes Mrs. McAnally. 
Just more proof that students in our 
highschools want good school papers. 

“An important factor in the suc- 
cess of The Lantern is support. The 
alumni maintain their interest, the 
studentbody — 340 strong — backs it 
100%, and the townspeople are gen- 
erous in their praise and coopera- 
tion,” says Florence Sweet, adviser in 
Pendleton (Oregon) Highschool. The 
staff of The Lantern “takes pride in 
achievement,” an achievement that 
has paid off in many top awards since 
1942. Poor papers don’t win awards 
in any league. 





Mr. Wolfe is an instructor in journalism, 
Perth Amboy Highschool, Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, and Atlantic regional director of the 
National Association of Journalism Directors. 
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“Faculty supervision is essential,” 
says Charles P. Twichell, adviser to 
The News of the St. Louis (Missouri) 
Country Day School. “A free press in 
inexperienced hands makes for plenty 
of initiative, but many stories that are 
only ‘pretty good.’ By means of faculty 
supervision, we attempt to print dig- 
nified material in a dignified manner 
and still keep reader interest.” 

If the subscription list is any cri- 
terion of success, then the St. Louis 
Country Day School is over-successful. 
Its subscription list counts out to 445, 
its school population only to 393. 
Most of the extra copies go to alumni 
of the school, a public-relations me- 
dium that many schools could afford 
to have. 

In the private school, the public- 
relations angle often has top priority 
in the publishing of a school paper. 
The Howe (Indiana) Military School 
has a school population of 275 but a 
mailing list for The Herald of 2500. 
Captain J. P. Hart, public-relations 
officer of the school explains that it is 
the purpose of the staff “to reflect 
campus activities to alumni, parents 
of cadets, and the relatively small local 
leadership.” 

Most of these successful school pa- 
pers attribute fame to hard work and 
a genuine endeavor to serve the pur- 
poses of their respective educational 
institutions. Success is nine-tenths 
hard work and cooperation of stu- 
dents, adviser, faculty, and adminis- 
tration; one-tenth, imagination and 
foresight. An adviser’s devotion to the 
school press and his belief in its ability 
to teach the fundamentals of demo- 
cratic American life are very impor- 
tant. 

Community or regional highschools 
are increasing in number. They offer 
virgin fields for good school newspa- 
pers. The fact that their students in 
most cases come from a distance ixten- 
sifies the need for a paper. It also 
increases the problems involved. Un- 
derstanding of school purposes is nec- 
essary in a widely separated commu- 
nity, and greater effort must be exerted 
by the school to solve the problems of 
distance and diversity, 

Devotion to a school paper takes 
more than time in a community high- 
school. At Atwood (Illinois) High- 
school, students arrive and leave by 
bus within eight minutes of opening 
and closing time. 


Lilliputians 
oi the 


“This schedule,” says Louise Bean, 
journalism adviser, ““means that much 
advising must be done on stairways 
and in corridors. Each Thursday after- 
noon, students who work on the staff 
stay late and must have a ride home, 
and this sometimes means an 18-mile 
round-trip for the adviser.” 


Printing Costs 


Printing costs shouldn’t deter you 
from having a good school newspaper, 
either. Small towns are blessed with 
weekly newspapers from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. The owners (and usual- 
ly the editors, too) of these papers are 
very often willing to print the school 
paper at the lowest possible price. 

It creates good public relations with 
their future customers. The better the 
school paper they print the better will 
be their reputations. So they try hard 
to do a first-class job. 

The owner of a small weekly in up- 
state New York recently rushed up to 
me with a copy of the school paper. 
“How do you like our job?” he asked 
expectantly. Pride was written all over 
his face. He had done an excellent 
piece of work. 

The cost of a good school paper can 
be anything your school can afford. 
Atwood (Illinois) Highschool mimeo- 
graphs its paper for approximately $7 
an issue for a school of 140. Nyack 
(New York) Highschool spends $100 
an issue for a subscription list of 750. 
Pendleton, Oregon, pays the printer 
and engraver $132 an issue to serve a 
subscription list of 400, a heavy budg- 
et for a small school. 

Robinson (I11linois) Highschool 
spends $55 an issue with a subscrip- 
tion list of 700 in a school of 525. Its 
subscription price of 50 cents a year 
is well below average for a printed 
paper. Adams Township (Sidman, 
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Pennsylvania) Highschool meets ex- 
penses of $58 plus cost of cuts with 
approximately 200 subscribers. 

Printing costs of The Rough Rider 
of the Roosevelt School of Michigan 
State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan, run about $40 an issue for an 
activity-fee distribution to all of its 
111 students. 

San Benito (Texas) Highschool, 
like most other schools, finds financing 
a problem to meet printing costs of 
$50 plus the cost of cuts. Cost of cuts 
is low since the school is close to a 


low-cost engraving plant. 


Costs may vary somewhat in differ- 
ent parts of the country; the only limit 
is the economic status of your stu- 
dents. They won’t pay money for 
nothing, tho. Today’s student insists 
that he get a good paper for his 
money. 


/ 


Real Values 


Small highschools can have excep- 
tionally good school papers; many of 
them have proved it. Of course, each 
has its own problems to meet—prob- 
lems of finances, staff problems, prob- 
lems of integration with other activi- 
ties of the school. Champions of school 
papers agree, unanimously, however, 
that an educational purpose is served 
in having many students play a part 
in the solution of these problems. 

Pupils also learn psychology in re- 
porting, accuracy in writing, and sat- 
isfaction in doing. If for no other rea- 
sons than these, school newspapers 
would be worthwhile, but there is 
another. 

Cooperation of students, faculty, 
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and administration builds a_ spirit 
within a school that is difficult to de- 
velop without the unifying spirit: of 
a good school paper. Small schools can 
have really good papers; they deserve 
them as much as large city highschools 
do. 

“We think we contribute to good 
attitudes,” says Thelma McAndless, 
past-treasurer of the National Associa- 
tion of Journalisin Directors and ad- 
viser to The Rough Rider, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. “We feel that in the over- 
all picture we give support to worthy 
enterprises. We know that we are a 
strong link in developing good public 
relations.” 

Good school newspapers link the 
students and the teachers, the school 
and the community. They are worth 
every minute of anxiety and every 
cent that goes into their practical de- 
velopment. 

And your school, no matter how 
small, can support a really good news- 
paper. 


SMALL schools in 


many parts of the 
country prove that 
they can have good 


newspapers. too. 
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FRIEND Of mine is a highly success- 
fA ful lawyer. Not yet 40, he is widely 
known for his brilliant handling of 
cases in corporation law. Once out- 
side the field of law, however, he is 
like a loosely sewn baseball that falls 
apart at the first crack of the bat. 

\sk him about the 99.9°7% of the 
world outside his own particular frac- 
tion and you draw a blank. Ask him 
about the basic differences in ideology 
between the totalitarian and the dem- 
ocratic state, and you get no further 
than the bald statement that one is 
bad and the other is pretty good. He 
is a victim of that highly contagious 
disease of the ivory tower—pernicious 
academia. 

A doctor friend of mine admits that 
the truly modern practitioner must 
treat the whole man, and that, in view 
of the relationship between body and 
mind, the understand 
something of the multiple pressures 


doctor must 
which crowd down upon his patient, 
affecting his mind and health. The 
doctor, if he is to be efficient and effec- 
tive in treating the individual, must 
also understand the that 
sometimes afflict the group. 


diseases 


Yet my friend’s intensive training 
has limited both his horizons and his 
usefulness. He is an excellent clinician 
and can catalog a virus, but in the 
often more essential matter of compre- 
hending the direct relationship be- 
tween society and his patient, he 
flounders badly. 


Higher Education’s Job 


The definition of what constitutes 
a truly educated person has expanded 
so prodigiously within a single genera- 
tion that the average college graduate 
of 1948. may be as ill-equipped for his 
place in the outside world as the aver- 
age highschool: or even elementary- 
school graduate at the turn of the 
century. This fast-widening gap _be- 
tween formal education and the re- 
quirements of a world community is 
one of the towering problems and 
challenges of our times. 

That the term “higher education” 
has become a misnomer is not the fault 
of the educator. Blame history. His- 
tory stopped crawling about 80 years 
ago and began to catapult. 


Writer and Lecturer, Mr. Cousins is editor 
of The Saturday Review of Literature. He is 
serving as chairman of the Connecticut Fact- 
Finding Commission on Education. 
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The danger so well-described by 
Whitehead—the danger that events 
might outrun man and leave him a 
panting and helpless anachronism—is 
by now much more than a figure of 
speech. We have leaped centuries 
ahead in inventing a new world to live 
in, but as yet we have an inadequate 
conception of our own part in that 
world. 

Confronted with this sudden and 
severe “‘upset in the metabolism of 
history,” as Professor Donald H. An- 
drews of Johns Hopkins calls it, what 
is it we expect education to do? 

No single answer can possibly have 
enough elasticity to be all-inclusive. 
We expect it to narrow the gap be- 
tween the individual and society. We 
expect it to shorten the distance be- 
tween individual capacity and collec- 
tive needs. We expect it to produce the 
rounded man. We expect it to enlarge 
the ability to think and the capacity 
for thought. 

We expect it to be helpful in creat- 
ing constructive attitudes—both on an 
individual and a group basis. We ex- 
pect it to impart basic and essential 
general knowledge for rounded living, 
and basic and essential specialized 
knowledge for specific careers. We ex- 
pect it to develop ethical values. 

In short, we expect education to 
furnish the individual with the neces- 
sary intellectual, social, moral, and 
technical clothing for a_ presentable 
appearance in the world community. 


Extended Curriculum 


It is all well and good to talk about 
new horizons in education, but the 
educator who is faced with the day-to- 
day problems of policy and adminis- 
tration is justified in asking for a bill 
of particulars. What is to be elimi- 
nated? What is to be compressed? 
What is to be added? And if there are 
to be extensive additions, what is the 
school to use for time? 

Already, the four-year course is be- 


ginning to strain at the seams. But 
wouldn't any extension beyond that— 
say a six-year curriculum leading to a 
bachelor’s degree—wouldn’t that be 
dangerous, even suicidal, for the school 
that attempted it? Wouldn't there be a 
comprehensive rebellion against it by 
parents, trustees, college endowments, 
students, businessmen; in fact, by the 
community at large? 

These are cogent questions. But if 
one of the primary functions of col- 
lege work is to give the individual ac- 
cess to the vast accumulation of human 
experience, then surely we must recog- 
nize that this experience has expanded 
prodigiously. I fear that we have at- 
tempted to cope with this increase by 
a process of elimination and replace- 
ment. Every few years, because of the 
need to get it all in, and because there 
are only so many days in the school 
year, something of importance gets 
lost in the profusion. 

If four years are insufficient for col- 
lege training, why must we cling to 
that figure? Why must that figure be 
unassailable? What is so magical about 
it? 

Are we alarmed lest the college be 
accused of claiming too large a portion 
of the individual life span? The an- 
swer is that the impressive and heart- 
ening increase in life expectancy— 
from 44 years at the turn of the cen- 
tury to 65 years today--more than off- 
sets any additional time that may be 
given to learning. 

This phenomenal change in longev- 
ity not only creates the opportunity 
but in many respects the need for in- 
creased college training. The age of 23 
or even 25 seems not unreasonable as 
the average dividing line between col- 
lege and the outside world. 

But what about the students and 
parents themselves? How would the 
community-at-large react to the plan 
to extend college ‘training to what- 
ever point may be necessary to pro- 
duce graduates who possess some basic 
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preparation for purposeful — living? 
Yes, there would be a hue and cry, 
to say the least. But I refuse to believe 
that this~would not be offset by enough 
persons who would respond to a clea 
and honest statement by educators 
that the college, in order to do its job, 
must match jumps with a fast-moving 
world, and that a program for true 
undergraduate higher education in- 
evitably requires extended training. 
It was only 50 or 60 years ago that 
there were general complaints that 
four years of college work beyond the 
highschool was too long a_ period 
to keep youngsters incarcerated in 
a classroom. But the good sense ol 
the people and their truly inspiring 
desire to move forward swept aside 
that argument and all other arguments 
against college work. Evidence of this 
is the fact that America’s college popu- 
lation has been multiplied many times 
since 1900—even before the GI influx 
while the general population has not 
quite doubled. 
We can have faith in the readiness 
of the people as a whole to support a 
sound and constructive program look- 


colleges or universities which are ready 
to lead the way—if only on an experi- 
mental basis. May 
challenge. 


they rise to the 


Cerebral Cocoons 


This brings us to the next question 
—what should society do about the 
biggest problem of all as it concerns 
education: the intellectual retreat that 
sets in after graduation for all too 
many persons; 

True higher education is—or should 
be—a matter of constant evolution or 
development. There is nothing illegal, 
so far as | know, about the process of 
continuous education. Yet, judging by 
the cerebral cocoons spun by many 
persons the instant they are officially 
proclaimed educated at graduation, it 
might appear that there is widespread 
fear that any program designed to 
nourish the brain beyond college is 
unconstitutional. 

\ throbbing opportunity faces col- 
leges and universities today in the 
field of adult education. This has two 
aspects: 


The first is in the field of general 


Hiow can colleges and universities help de- 


velop more completely educated individuals? 


ing toward true higher education, just 
as we can have faith in the people 
where any question of progress is con- 
cerned. 

Exactly what form an extension ol 
training may take will no 
doubt be open to considerable disa- 


college 


ereement. Some may argue for an over- 
all program requiring five, six, or even 
eight years. Similarly, good arguments 
may be advanced in favor of separate 
higher college training of two years 01 
more beyond the regular four-year 
period. Other arguments may call for 
a four-year program beyond the junior 
college. 

What is important is not that there 
will inevitably be such as 
these, but that there is recognition of 
the critical necessity for a radical en- 
largement and extension of the present 
college program. In any event, there is 
a fruitful field for pioneering by those 


debates 
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knowledge and the arts, where educa- 
tional programs can be made acces- 
sible, on a decentralized basis, to indi- 
viduals everywhere. 

The second is in the field of those 
professions closely related to the pub- 
lic welfare. Does a medical diploma 
awarded in 1920, for example, auto- 
matically, assure the public of a physi- 
cian’s competence in the revolutionary 
new technics and concepts developed 
since that time? 

It would be easy enough to find out 
thru periodical examinations — say 
every five or 10 years. And doctors who 
feel in need of refresher courses ought 
to find them readily available. The 
same approach would not be without 
value in other professional fields. 

In the field of adult education deal- 
ing with general knowledge and the 
arts, the aim would be to make it not 
less important than any other branch 


of schooling — elementary, high, col- 
lege, university. By “adult educa- 
tion,” I am referring here not only to 
the present extension undergraduate 
courses, but to the need for a coordi- 
nated national program for keeping 
college graduates in educational trim. 

Never was such a program more 
urgently needed than at present. For 
the real significance of the machine 
age is not that it has tended to replace 
human labor, but that it has replaced 
human thought. 


The Wellrounded Person 


What I have been trying to describe 
is the development of the whole man. 
For only the whole man will be able to 
reflect unilateral solutions offered so 
grandiosely for the world’s ills. 

He is asked to look to politics alone 
or to economics alone or to ideology 
alone or to science alone or to philos- 
ophy alone or to religion alone. But it 
is not economic man or political man 
or ideological man or scientific man 
or religious man by himself who holds 
the solution. Only the whole man can 
be equipped to find and act on what- 
ever solution may exist. 

And the whole man will have an 
understanding of the interconnections 
and interrelationships within the en- 
tire province of organized knowledge. 
He will not be concerned with the 
futile war now going on in education 
between specialization and _ general 
study, for he knows that there is ac- 
tually no conflict between the two. 

He knows that the individual re- 
quires both—specialization for the re- 
quirements of research, general knowl- 
edge for the requirements of living. 
He knows that over and above special- 
ized training there is a vast area to be 
cultivated in making a new science of 
integration—a science built on the in- 
terdependence of knowledge. It stands 
to reason that if we are living in an 
interdependent world, we must edu- 
cate for interdependent living. 

The whole man, finally, knows that 
the transcendent goal of education to- 
day is preparation for world citizen- 
ship under freedom. For the world is 
still waiting for vital leadership in 
creating the’ form and substance of 
world law. And it is in the making of 
that leadership that higher education 
can fulfil itself. 

-Abridged from New York State 
Education. 
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MABEL SNEDAKER says that 


CHILDREN LOVE 


«JM GOING down to the shouting sea,” 
| cries Peggy as she jumps into the 
sandbox on the playground. She has 
just come from listening with other 
first-graders to “Sand - Between - the - 
l oes,” with its account of the joys that 
are Christopher Robin's “whenever a 
290d nor’ wester blows.” 

“Running in the halls is a very great 
bother,” says Chris with a twinkle in 
his eye, as Miss Anderson stops the 
rushing line of children. He is quoting 
from James S. Tippett’s “Sh,” which 
always chuckles from this 
vroup of children who live in crowded 
city apartment houses. 


brings 


asks 
Mary as the teacher concludes “Gentle 
Name.” A slip with Mary’s name is 
placed in the book; from that time on, 
“Gentle Name” is called Mary’s poem. 
Each child chooses one for a room 
list, “Poems We Like Best.” 

“What poems would you like to 
hear?” inquires Miss Anderson at the 
beginning of a poetry-sharing period. 

“Read “Twice Times’!” 

“Read ‘Animal Crackers’!”’ 

“Shop Windows!” 

“Some One!” 

“The Day Before April!” 

“The Hens!” 

“Let’s say “The Cupboard’!” 

Ihe requests go on and on. 

All of this is evidence of the fact 
that the sharing of poetry has become 
a pleasurable and significant experi- 
ence for the boys and girls in Miss 
Anderson's first grade. 


“Please, mav I own that one?” 


Outside Reading 


Last night as the boat chartered by 
the class for a picnic sailed down the 
sound just at sunset with snow-covered 
Mt. Rainier like a presence in the dis- 
tance, Sheila had suddenly recalled 
the lines: 

“And I know that I 

Am honored to be 

Witness 

Of so much majesty.” 

Now Sheila will reread the whole 

poem for herself. 





Miss Snedaker is assistant professor of edu- 
cation, State University of lowa, lowa City. 
She is also supervisor of the University of 
Iowa Elementary School and chairman of the 
lowa Pupils’ Reading Circle Board. 
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“Where'd you find the one about 
the stone walls?” asks Bill as he meets 
the teacher of the seventh-grade Eng- 
lish class in the hall. When Bill came 
into the class a few weeks earlier, he 
said with great positiveness, “I don’t 
like poetry.” But something in 
Frances Frost’s “Stony Acre” has ap- 
pealed to Bill. Possibly it is the lines: 

“What can an acre of granite yield 

Save roughened hands and a stub- 

born heart, 

\nd pride in a man who likes each 

field, 

Squared and bounded and set 

apart?” 

Later Bill teacher's 
typewritten copies and reads for him- 
self “Phe Woll” by Georgia Roberts 
Durston, “Lone Dog” by Irene Mce- 
Leod, and “Do You Fear the Wind?” 
by Hamlin Garland. 

Both Sheila and Bill have begun to 
read poetry voluntarily outside of 
class. This is an ultimate objective of 
all those concerned with the direction 
of recreational reading. 

All too often it is not achieved be- 
cause we accept in theory but not in 
practice a philosophy which is funda- 
mental to the development of appre- 
ciation: Enjoyment contributes to the 
realization of experience. Unless the 
reading of a selection is enjoyed in 
class, the child is not likely to read it 
in leisure-time. 

How can we present poetry to chil- 
dren so they will read it voluntarily? 
Obviously, selection and presentation 
are important. 


borrows the 


Wise Selection 


The importance of both literary 
merit and appeal to children’s inter- 
ests as criteria for the selection of ma- 
terials, is generally accepted. However, 
failure to meet these criteria results in 
children’s spending much time with 
the mediocre and the dull. 

The unfortunate outcome is aptly 
illustrated by what has happened in 





Pee 


— if the elementary 
teacher selects poems wisely 


and presents them interestingly 


the field of humorous poetry. Because 
limericks seem amusing, altho much 
of their humor is on a level with that 
of the “funnies,” our literature pro- 
grams are becoming increasingly clut- 
tered with verses that are not poetry 
but mere rime, and, in many cases, 
only doggerel. 

Humorous poetry rightly receives a 
considerable proportion of the poetry 
time allotment because the child 
gives as his foremost reason for liking 
poetry, “I like it because it is funny.” 
Possibly the child has realized a value 
that adults overlook—the im- 
portance of humor as a means of sav- 
ing us 


many 
from taking ourselves too 
seriously. 

Humorous poetry serves an impor- 
tant function in developing a liking 
and an appreciation for poetry, but 
the humor should be that of Edward 
Lear, Lewis Carroll, A. A. Milne, 
Nancy Byrd Turner, Rose Fyleman, 
or a host of others whose poems ap- 
pear in anthologies of recognized 
merit. It should not be humor selected 
at random from children’s or teachers’ 
magazines. 

However, reading of humorous 
poetry and little else doesn’t help 
much in the development of discrim- 
inative reading tastes. Broad experi- 
ence with many types of poetry is 
needed. 

Of course, the child should hear: 

“*You are old,’ said the youth, 

‘and your jaws are too weak 
For anything tougher than suet; 
Yet you finished the goose, with 
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the bones and the beak; 
Pray, how did you manage to 
do it?’ 
‘In my youth,’ said his father, 
‘I took to the law, 
And argued each case with my 
wile; 
And the muscular strength which 
it gave to my jaw, 
Has lasted the rest of my life.’ ” 
[hese and the other nonsense-verses 
that make up the complete story of 
“Father William” from 


derland should be the child’s to enjoy. 


{lice in Won- 


But he also needs to enjoy the stirring 
cadences of “A Wanderer’s Song” by 
John Masefield. 

Laura E. Richard’s “Eletelephony” 
with its rollicking account of the “‘ele- 
phant who tried to use the telephant” 
should unquestionably be a part of 
the child’s literary heritage. No less a 
part of that heritage should be such 
appeals to an understanding of the 
Mary 
\ustin’s “Song of Greatness,” in which 


dignity of his own worth as 
the Indian lad who hears the “people 
praising greatness,” states confidently, 


I, too, when 
my time comes, shall do, mightily!” 


I, too, am one of these. 


Proper Presentation 


Wise selection of materials must be 
complemented by proper methods of 
presentation if the child is to enjoy 
poetry. 

Some suggestions made by success- 
ful teachers include the following: 

[1] Create “readiness to listen’ by 
an introduction that stimulates inter- 
est and back- 
ground. It need be only a sentence or 
two. 


develops necessary 


For example, “The Spirit of the 
sirch” by Arthur Ketchum was much 
enjoyed by sixth-grade children when 
introduced with a brief retelling ol 
the myth that explains how the dryads 
were imprisoned in trees. The expla- 
nation was followed by the question, 
“If you were to choose a tree so grace- 
beautiful that it 
might imprison a dryad, what tree 


ful, so seemed it 


would you choose?” After various trees 
had been suggested by the pupils, the 
teacher continued, “This is the tree 
that one poet imagined might be the 
home of a dryad,” and read aloud: 
“] am the dancer of the wood .. .” 
[2] Read the poem aloud to the 
children. children read poetry 
well enough to bring out the music. 


Few 
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[3] Reread the poem, several times, 
having the children listen for a differ- 
ent purpose each time. 

[4] Ask only questions that seem es- 
sential to the realization of experience. 
should be 
largely voluntary. Many of the poems 
which rank highest in children’s pref- 
erence seem to require no other teach- 
ing procedure than a sincere reading 
by one who enjoys poetry. 

[5] Make it possible for the children 
to hear the poem at a later time and to 
read it for themselves if they care to 


If there is discussion, it 


do so. Lists of poems that have been 
read in class and enjoyed by children 
may be written on the blackboard and 
the question asked, “Would you like 
to hear some of these poems again?” 
Soon all the poems on the list have 
been requested. 

Provide for periods in 
which children read their favorite 
poems aloud. Many of those to which 
they have listened will be chosen for 
rereading. 


frequent 


Place on the free-reading table or 
the classroom shelves volumes of 
poetry by Walter De La Mare, A. A. 
Milne, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
Rose Fyleman, Rachel Field, Chris- 
tina Rosetti, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Edward Lear, and other poets. Also 
place there fine anthologies such as 
An Inheritance of Poetry, My Poetry 
Book, Sung Under the Silver Um- 
brella, This Singing World, A Small 
Child’s Book of Verse, Under the Tent 
of the Sky, Silver Pennies, Ring-a- 
Round. 
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Let us understand by poetry all 
literary production which at- 
tains the power of giving pleas- 
ure by its form, as distinct from 
its matter. 


—J. J. Winckelmann 
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Grouping poetry about a general 
topic is a device that adds interest. 
his may be accomplished in many 
ways: 

[1] By grouping poems about a 
theme such as “Jolly Good Times” or 
“America Moves West.” 
poems to fit any desired topic, even 
arithmetic. (“Jonathan Bing Does 
Arithmetic” by Beatrice Curtis Brown, 
“Problems” by Nancy Byrd Turner, 
“A Mortifying Mistake” by Anna 


There are 


Maria Pratt.) If “Pictures of People” 
is the theme, one may read “Jonathan 
Jo” by A. A. Milne, “Tired Tim” 
and ‘“‘Miss ‘I”’ by Walter De La Mare, 
“The Child Next Door” by Rose Fyle- 
man, and others. 

[2] By utilizing the current weather, 
season, month, or holiday as the basis 
for organization. If it is raining, read 
“Rain in the Night” by Amelia Jose 
phine Burr, “Mud” by Polly Chase 
soyden and “City Rain” by Rachel 
Field. If the first snow of the season is 
falling, read “A Winter 
Elizabeth Coatsworth and follow it 
with “Velvet Shoes” by Elinor Wylie 
and “A Comparison” by John Farrar. 

[3] By presenting the poetry of one 
author, one country, or one people. 
For example, read the poetry of Ed- 
ward Lear or poetry by Negro pocts. 


Rune” by 


Some Worthwhile Values 


Poetry is an important means of 
helping the child acquire those stead 
fast values that are a sound basis for 
interpreting his world. “Leetla Gui- 
seppina” by T. A. Daly may serve to 
deepen world understanding; “Gos- 
sip” by Lexie Dean Robertson may 
serve as a rebuke to thoughtless 
cruelty. 

It is a fine thing for a teacher to 
have memorized much poetry so that 
it may be used to fit an occasion as it 
arises. If John comes into the school- 
room wearing new shoes, the teacher 
may recite “Choosing Shoes’’ by Ffrida 
Wolfe especially for John. If Beth ar- 
rives at school filled with excitement 
and pride over the arrival of a new 
baby brother, the teacher may say 
especially for Beth, the poem “Little” 
by Dorothy Aldis. 

Children’s joy in poetry thus re- 
lated to their experiences 
will well repay the teacher for time 


evervday 


spent in acquiring a rich background 
of memorized lines. 

To be able to carry boys and girls 
they 
enjoy is to give them a precious gift— 
the geilt Robert 
Stevenson in the lines: 


thru the seasons in verse that 


described by Louis 

“T will make vou brooches and toys 
for your delight 

Of bird-sone at morning and star 
shine at night. 

I will make a palace fit for you 
and me, 

Of green days in forests and blue 
days at sea.” 
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N June 1949, hospitals in all 48 states 
| (an beginning to move in extra 
beds and equipment to receive chil- 
dren who had contracted polio. In- 
cluding adults, there were 42,375 polio 
that 
ever reported in a single year. ‘Treat- 
ment was provided by the National 
Foundation for more than 31,000 chil- 
dren under 15 who contracted polio. 

One of these was Nancy, a six-year- 


cases year, the largest number 


old from Mississippi. Nancy's arm, 
shoulder, and chest muscles were af- 
fected, and for 10 days her condition 
was serious. 

Then, she began to respond to treat- 
ment and with expert care made a 
rapid recovery. When school opened 
in September, Nancy was able to en- 
ter with other first-graders. 

For some time yet, her playing will 
be restricted, for she tires easily and 
some of her muscles have not yet re- 
turned to full strength and function. 
\t intervals of two weeks, she goes to 
the clinic for a check-up, while her 
parents carry out medically prescribed 
exercises at home. 

Nancy’s case is typical of many oth- 
ers. In spite of polio, she has every 
chance of a completely normal child- 
hood. 

Vigilant after-care can do much to 
minimize effects of polio and prevent 
deformities. But it is a long and fre- 
quently boresome program for parent 
and child to follow. In such cases, the 
tactful interest of the teacher in a 
pupil’s welfare can be an encourage- 
ment to persevere. 


Progress 


At least half of these young people 
recovered without any paralysis, while 


Miss Jean is consultant in health education, 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis, New York City. 
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tional Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis, 120 Broadway, New York 5. 
Without minimizing the danger, 
there is the reassuring fact that rela- 
tively few people contract the disease 
in recognizable form. Never during 
one year in the United States has 
than person in 3000 de- 
veloped poliomyelitis. Of those who 
do develop the disease, approximately 
75% make good recoveries. There is 
only one chance in 12,000 of becoming 


more one 


feacher can hetp protect the child 


SALLY LUCAS JEAN 


another quarter, like Nancy, have 
slight after-effects requiring continued 
medical attention. Of the remaining 
patients, approximately 20°% were 
severely disabled and about 8% were 
fatal cases. 

In the past few years of increased 
incidence, polio has become a health 
problem which requires the collabora- 
tion of medical, health, and welfare 
services In every community where it 
occurs. While today there is hope that 
a preventive will be found. it is not 
here yet. In the interval before this 
disease can be controlled, it must be 
assumed that thousands more children 
yearly will contract it. 

However, we are better prepared 
than ever before to handle a mount- 
ing case load. Physicians know more 
about the true nature of the disease, 
and, as a result, treatment has progres- 
sively improved. Scientific investiga- 
tions in the past 10 years have re- 
vealed enough to strip polio of many 
of its mysteries. 


Interpretation of Knowledge 

An unceasing effort is made to in- 
terpret this knowledge to the public 
with a view to resolving fears and un- 
certainties, which are an unnerving 
influence in time of epidemics. This 
effort needs the support of the teacher, 
who in science classes and in contacts 
with parents can clear away miscon- 
ceptions with the facts at hand. To 
help the teacher, A Highschool Unit 
on Poliomyelitis and other teaching 
aids are available free from the Na- 


Keep away from 


crowds. Avoid Jon) Le 
close contact. Cn ne 
paralyzed or dying. bee oe a 4) 
For every recog- ey" rh 
nized case of the dis- k SW * 
ease, there may be as > Kot, 
many as 200 other al i 
individuals who EYsx4 
have been unknow- te 


ingly infected with the virus and who 
unknowingly pass it on to others. Be- 
cause it is impossible to identify these 
potential “distributors,” closing of 
schools and other public places has 
not proved effective in stopping an 
epidemic. 


Precautions 

The virus of poliomyelitis is trans- 
mitted most frequently by close per- 
sonal contact of the kind that occurs 
within households. Polio in epidemic 
form is essentially a series of family 
outbreaks. There is no reliable evi- 
dence that it is spread by water, food, 
or sewage. 

It is not known exactly how the 
virus gets from person to person. It 
has been demonstrated, however, that 
when one member of a family has a 
diagnosed case of polio, others in the 
family and close associates of the fam- 
ily frequently have the virus in their 
bodies. 

There are three known types of 
polio virus, and there may be others. 
An individual may be able to resist 
one type, but not all types of polio 
virus. If a child makes new personal 
contacts, then, he may be exposed to a 
polio virus he has not encountered 
before. 
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For this reason, it is recommended 
that during an epidemic, children’s 
close personal contacts be limited to 
their usual ones. They have already 
been exposed to their daily playmates, 
but close association with strangers in- 
creases the chances of infection. 

The virus is found in the throat and 
intestines and probably enters the 
body thru the mouth. It follows 
that unclean objects or dirty fingers 
should not be put into the mouth, and 
that hands should be thoroly washed 
before eating and after using the 
toilet. Also, food should be kept clean, 
and it should be kept covered. 

Overfatigue and chilling may pre- 


Keep from getting 
overtired by work, 
play, or travel, 


dispose the body to 
a severe attack, if the 
polio virus has al- 
ready made its in- 
roads. Both children 
and adults should 
guard against strain 
from hard work or play. They should 
cease activity when not feeling right. 
Plunging in very cold water when 
overheated and sitting in wet bathing 
suits or damp clothes is an invitation 
to a chill in the summertime. 





Symptoms and Care 


Early symptoms are headache, sore 
throat, upset stomach, fever, some- 
times change in bowel habits. Patients 
may be fatigued and listless, or irri- 
table and nervous. More definite signs 
are muscle pain and stiffness, espe- 
cially in the neck and back. 

There is no specific cure for polio. 
'fowever, bed rest during the early 
» ges of the illness and good medical 
and nursing care can do much to 
lessen crippling. 

If symptoms appear, the patient 
should be put to bed at once, away 
from others, and the doctor called. 
Today, most patients are treated in 
hospitals, but a physician may decide 
that a light case can be treated ade- 
quately at home. 

Even after a light case, postpolio 
patients should have careful super- 
vision until it is certain that they have 
come thru unscathed. Sometimes 
muscle weakness develops long after 
the acute illness. 
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Also, during an epidemic, muscle 
damage can take place in cases which 
were unrecognized, or incorrectly diag- 
nosed. Symptoms resembling a cold or 
stomach upset may have indicated an 
attack of polio. While doctors are in- 
creasingly alert to signs of polio, the 
early illness resembles other child- 
hood diseases. Diagnosis may be diff- 
cult. 

To cite one of many cases, a boy in 
a family of three children had polio 
while his sisters apparently escaped. 
After his recovery, the mother took 
all three children to the clinic for reg- 
ular followup care of her son. She 
thought the two girls were all right. 


Keep from getting 
chilled in drafts, 
or cold water. 


There the physician 
questioned her about 
the little girls. Had 
they been ill during 
the epidemic? No, 
not really, she said. 
They had suffered 
only slight upsets shortly after the boy 
went to the hospital. 

On examination, the doctor found 
that the girls had slight muscle weak- 
ness, indicating they had had an at- 
tack of polio. Corrective treatment 
was started immediately. 

These examples point a way in 
which the teacher can serve in seeing 
that every child who needs it is di- 
rected to medical care. Only the teach- 
er, aside from parents, can make a 
daily check on the individual child. 
Even the parent does not see a child 
with quite the same perspective as the 
teacher. 





This does not mean the teacher can 
replace a doctor or school nurse—it is 
recommended that postpolio patients 
have a physical examination every six 
months for a year or more. But the 
teacher has the advantage of seeing 
children daily at work and play in the 
school. 

Delayed effects of polio may develop 
slowly and insidiously after the pa- 
tient has returned to full activity. The 
watchful eye of a teacher who has been 
alerted to these signals can be the first 
to detect a slight limp, an unsteadi- 
ness of hand, or a change in posture. 
Much can be done to arrest these de 
fects if they are discovered in time. 


Keep clean. Wash 
hands carefully 
and often. 


Another problem 
for most families is 
the high cost of 
polio care. The aver- 
age case costs $2000, 
and care of a res- 
pirator patient may 
amount to as much as $10,000 a year. 
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Help from Natioaal Foundation 


Yet no one need impoverish himself 
to meet expenses for polio. Whatever 
a family cannot reasonably pay will 
be taken care of by the local chapter 
of the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis. 

This spring, 30 million pamphlets 
on polio will be distributed thruout 
the schools of the country for the in- 
formation of teachers, parents, and 
highschool students. Teachers will be 
asked to see that each pupil takes one 
home for reference if polio comes. 





Help the Polio Child To Adjust 


WEsT VIRGINIA reported more 
than twice as many cases of polio 
last year as the year before—306, to 
be exact. When these children re- 
turn to school, handicapped by a 
leg brace or an. inactive arm, and 
retarded by absence, their adjust- 
ment may be difficult. 

Selfconfidence must be restored 
in the sensitive child. Some activity 
that he can do well must be pro- 
vided in order that he may not de- 
velop a feeling of inferiority at his 


loss of physical health and prowess. 

Parents, teachers, and even the 
normal children are becoming con- 
scious of their responsibility in 
helping the afflicted child to live a 
normal! life in the home and the 
school so as to prevent his develop- 
ing an inferiority complex and a 
feeling of disability. 

—From Our Schools, a publica- 
tion of the West Virginia Education 
Association. 
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The Community 


Elementary School 


The successful community school depends 
on an effective two-way flow of ideas be- 


tween the school and the community, says 


since the elementary pupil's school 
S life is colored at every turn by 
home-community conditions, our ele- 
mentary as well as our secondary 
schools should make fuller use of the 
community-school idea. 

Any 


school seeking to identify its program 
with the 


city or country elementary 


home-community life and 


needs of those it serves should en- 
courage a two-way flow of ideas and 
planning. Many efforts toward build- 
ing a community school have failed to 
because the attitude of the 


school has been one of telling rather 


vTOW 


than one of developing common prob- 
lems and concerns. 


Mutual Study Needed 


\t least two major areas of study 
and interpretation are necessary if 
we are to have the kind of relation- 
ships needed for a community-school: 

1} General phases of school living 
and of home-community living which 
need interpretation, understanding, 
and possible redirection. 

(2| Factors affecting the living, 
needs, and growth of individual pu- 
pils which, if understood, might form 
the basis for better planning. 

Furthermore, in planning for the 
coordination of home-school-commu- 
with the 
general program of the school we need 
to draw tentative 


nity connection 


effort in 
conclusions 
regarding [1] the physical setting in 
which the school operates, [2] char- 
acter of the population, [3] institu- 
tions and civic groups, and [4] re- 
sources—human and material. 

The school and community need to 


work on adjustment of both children 


some 





Dr. Edwards is professor of education at the 
Florida State University, Tallahassee. He di- 
rected the Southwide Workshop on Elemen- 
tary Evaluation under the auspices of the 
Southern Association’s Cooperative Study in 
Elementary Education last summer. 
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and adults to climate, topography, 
patterns of diet, and crowded condi- 
tions. A study of mobility of the 
people, age-sex composition, and atti- 
tudes of the community toward work, 
minority groups, or recreation also 
helps determine the character of the 
educational program. To become com- 
munity -centered, the elementary 
school must help formulate programs 
which will operate during and after 
school hours and during vacations 
which will fulfill the basic needs of 
children of the community. 

In one community, for example, the 
elementary schools furnished the drive 
which led to the establishment of a 
“live” children’s museum. To make 
such participation educational in the 
fullest sense and to plan projects of 
benefit both to the community and to 
the children becomes a major respon- 
sibility of the school. Participation in 
drives, community fairs and the like 
need to be re-examined. 

A careful inventory of the human 
and material resources of the commu- 
nity should enable our schools to 
plan for better utilization of these 
resources. 

For example, many communities in 
tourist areas have recreational facili- 
ties, but these are for use of adults, 
almost exclusively. Public libraries 
often serve chiefly a limited age group; 





For elaboration of points made in 
this article, seg the tentative edition 
of the Elementary School Criteria, 
developed at Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, 1949, and available in 
printed form from the Division of 
Field Studies, George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee. See also 
material on basic economic needs 
published by the Project in Applied 
Economics, sponsored by the Alfred 
P, Sloan Foundation. 


school libraries, almost exclusively the 
school group. 


Mutual Understanding 


A school-community program must 
be specific enough in nature that its 
influence will be felt in cases involving 
the individual. ‘Therefore, the school 
must learn about such factors aflecting 
the home life of the elementary pupil 
as [1] cultural and educational back- 
ground of parents, [2] emotional tone 
of home life, [3] economic status, 
[4] health conditions, {5] spiritual life, 
[6] work and study habits, [7] home 
responsibilities, [8] work experience in 
the community, [9] special interests, 
and [10] family recreation. 

And, for wiser planning, the home 
needs to know about [1] emotional 
tone and physical conditions in the 
classroom, [2] how the child is_re- 
sponding to his opportunities, [3] how 
he is progressing in his work, [4] con- 
tributions he is making, [5] his health 
status, [6] his study habits, [7] his 
range of reading interests, [8] his 
choices of optional activities. 

Only thru proper exchange and 
consideration of such information can 
home-school-community purposes, 
plans, and “ways of life” be harmo- 
nized in such a way as to provide opti- 
mum development and contribution 
to total goals on the part of the child. 


Basic Steps for the 
Elementary School 


In carrying out such a program, the 
elementary school should: 

[1] Make opportunities for parents, 
community leaders, pupils, and teach- 
ers to plan together ways of furthering 
child development. 

[2] Make fuller use of the opportun- 
ity provided when the child first comes 
to school and parent interest is high 
to establish a pattern of continuing 
planning together. 

[3] Use to a greater degree such 
persons as the classroom teacher and 
principal, visiting teacher, school 
nurse, and community leaders as in- 
terpreters and discoverers of new prob- 
lems. 

[4] Redirect its instructional pro- 
gram in the light of needs discovered. 

[5] Adapt its efforts along the lines 
of the community school in keeping 
with situations indigenous to the par- 
ticular community it serves. 
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New Ideas 
for ABW 


The rewarding values of bringing 
school and community together in 
exciting events and creative under- 
takings were highlighted in many 
1949 Week 


programs. Here are two examples. 


American Education 


Frolic of the Nations 


\KING our cue from the American 

Education Week theme, we ap- 
plied “democracy in action” to our 
schools and community thru an inter- 
national openhouse project. The re- 
sults were eye-openers as to the possi- 
bilities of community achievement. 

Fannie Bradford, highschool social- 
science teacher, and Jean Hogue, art 
supervisor, originated the idea. They 
believed that a display of the arts and 
crafts of the various nationalities, 
races, and creeds in the community 
would be a visual reminder of our 
polyglot democracy. 

With the social committee of the 
Monmouth 
the nucleus, plans began to develop 
which brought the public and _ paro- 
chial schools, college, PTAs, and many 
townspeople into the planning as one 


Teachers Association as 


big family. They became sponsors of 
national booths and entertainment. 
The program truly illustrated democ- 
racy in action. We had never seen 
anything like it in our community. 
When the night arrived, the high- 
school gymnasium was filled with 
colorful booths secured from county- 
fair property. Valuable treasures, in- 
cluding a 700-year-old jade necklace, 
an antique French shaw! with delicate 
black traceries, rare copies of Martin 
Luther’s works valued at $10,000, and 
other costly articles were displayed in 
a glass case under police protection. 
The crowds were fascinated with 
the rainbow embroidery of the Mex- 
ican dancer’s costume in her whirling 
dance; and the fragrant odor of Swed- 
ish butter cookies and coffee teased 
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their appetites. They examined the 
turquoise craft of the _ Indians, 
watched a lively Highland Fling, 
tasted Jewish borscht and fish patties, 
and enjoyed the tantalizing scent of 
hot tamales and Mexican chocolate. 
They enjoyed the entertainment of 
music and dances of other lands. 

We were hardly prepared for the 
flood of visitors that poured into the 
building. Everyone came. Here in 
a few minutes we could see all the 
human facets of Monmouth working 
together and the culture of 32 nations 
being woven into the American fabric. 
Yes, this was truly democracy in ac- 
tion. 

We were so electrified by the ability 
of the project to weld the people into 
one community that we are already 
making plans for an all-American pro- 
gram next year. 

If your community lies awaiting the 

touch of comradeship and accomplish- 
ment that such a project has to offer, 
try it or something else which puts 
democracy to work in a vivid and 
meaningful fashion. 
—RICHARD LESTER, president of Mon- 
mouth, Illinois, Teachers Association 
and highschool teacher; MARY LESTER, 
former highschool English teacher. 


Look! A Parade 


THREE thousand students’ and 
teachers of the Fort’Collins, Colorado, 
public schools thrilled their parents 
and friends when they took 50 min- 
utes from the regular school day to 
parade thru the streets of this Rocky 
Mountain city. This event was a cur- 
tain-raiser for the special American 


Aberdeen, Washington, banner; photo from Harold E. Wenzel, curriculum supervisor. 


Education Week events which fol- 
lowed. 

First came the color guard and the 
highschool band; then a float carrying 
a five-year-old girl displaying a sign 
which read, “I cost $161 per year. Am 
I worth it?’’ Next in line were kinder- 
gartners who were appealing as they 
passed hand in hand watching for rel- 
atives and 
The followed 
placard giving the year of their grad- 
uation. Marching graduates were liv- 
ing evidence of the good job public 
education is doing. 


friends on the sidelines. 


first-graders with a 


Ihe pupils were happy to be a part 
of such a fine organization, and the 
memory of marching with their class- 
mates will remain in their minds a 
long time. The townspeople realized 
as never before the number of students 
being taught in the schools. 

A clearer picture of how money re- 
ceived thru taxation is used by the 
schools was given at a citywide meet- 
ing that evening. Living classrooms 
depicting school activities were shown 
in business display windows during 
the week. Daily reminders of the im- 
portance of education were given over 
the radio and on the motion-picture 
screen. 

The net 
thinking about the 
volved in building a stronger democ- 
racy thru the education of youth. The 
Teachers Club that 
events and all other participants felt 
well-repaid by the success of the ob 


result was some serious 


vital tasks in- 


sponsored the 


servance. 
—WAYNE E. EMRY, Classroom teacher, 
Fort Collins, Colorado. 
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T 1940, approximately 25°%, of all 
persons gainfully employed were 
engaged in office, distributive, man- 
agerial, and kindred occupations; ap 
proximately 15°, more were engaged 
in occupations in which knowledge of 
business procedures and practices is 
essential. 

Thus, in 1940, approximately 40% 
of the gainfully employed people were 
which business 
knowledges and skills were needed. 

In the 1940 Classified Index of Oc- 
cupations, published by the US Bu- 
reau of the Census, approximately 
800 occupations may be conservatively 
classified as business occupations. Of 
these 800 business occupations, some 
require training that may be obtained 
in the highschools, some in technical 
schools, and some in colleges and uni- 
versities. 


in occupations in 


Information About the Business 
Occupations 

The fact that the business occupa- 
tions vary so widely in their nature 
presents a difficult problem in_pro- 
viding adequate information for coun- 
them. But information 
about opportunities in business can- 


selees about 
not be left to chance. 

Pupils are inclined to observe only 
the business occupations on which be- 
ginners are employed directly from 
highschool. They are often unaware 
of the many very desirable occupations 
in business which require technical 
training beyond the highschool level 
or require college training including 
some technical training and experi- 
ence on the job. 

The school curriculum should make 
provision for all pupils to learn about 
the occupational opportunities in all 
areas. But the practice of making oc- 
cupational information available to 
highschool pupils without an organ- 
ized program to assist them in under- 
standing and interpreting the infor- 
mation is unsound. It cannot be as- 
sumed pupils will learn and un- 
derstand occupational information 
merely because it is available to them. 

The guidance services designed for 
use in assisting boys and girls to ac- 
quire information and understanding 
upon which to base their vocational 


Dr. Eyster is chairman of the Department 
of Business Education and professor of Busi- 
ness Administration and Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, 


Business Education 
and GUIDANCE 


The highschool counselor must under- 


stand contributions of business education 


and requirements of the business world. 


choices are no different for those who 
may be interested in the business oc- 
cupations than in any other occupa- 
tional area. 

Unfortunately, there is a dearth of 
reliable prognostic tests, scales, and in- 
ventories designed especially for the 
business occupations. Unfortunate, 
also, is the fact that many of those that 
are available are being used unwisely 
and the results interpreted incorrectly. 

There is also a lack of job qualifi- 
cations and descriptions to serve as a 
basis for information about positions 
in business. 


The Counselors’ Understandings 


The counselors who assist high- 
school boys and girls to choose their 
occupations must have a very broad 
and thoro knowledge of the business 
occupations and their requirements. 
They must understand that prepara- 
tory training for some business occu- 
pations may be given in highschool 
and that for many of them the pre- 
paratory training is offered primarily 
at the post highschool level. 

The counselors must have an aware- 
ness of the educational hurdles that 
are encountered in preparing for the 
various business occupations and the 
personal traits and characteristics that 
are desirable and necessary for suc- 
cessful employes in those occupations. 
They must know that the initial jobs 
in business frequently become blind- 
alley jobs for employes who have only 
sufficient preparatory training to ob- 
tain the first job. 

The conception frequently held by 


ELVIN S. EYSTER 


counselors that the primary requisite 
for employment in the business occu- 
pations is clerical aptitude is false. So 
is their belief that business occupa- 
tions are comprised principally of the 
jobs on which beginners are employed 
with little or no special training. 

It is true that clerical aptitude and 
skill are desirable for many of the be- 
ginning office and distributive occupa- 
tions and also for some of the business 
positions for which high levels of tech- 
nical training are required. But suc- 
cess and progress on the job in many 
business occupations are dependent 
upon many other factors. Among these 
are general scholastic aptitude, ability 
to get along with people, drive and 
spirit, initiative and resourcefulness, 
and other personal traits and char- 
acteristics. 


Contribution to General Education 


Claims are justly made for most sub- 
ject fields that they make some con- 
tribution to the attainment of the ob- 
jectives of general education for all 
persons. Business education has a spe- 
cific contribution to make to the gen- 
eral education of every highschool 
youth. 

Every normal adult person regard- 
less of his occupation or profession or 
his economic or social status has busi- 
ness activities to perform. To perform 
these adequately, he needs a knowl- 
edge of business practices and_pro- 
cedures. The general business-educa- 
tion courses such as general business, 
first-year bookkeeping, business law, 
consumer economic problems, and 
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business organization provide training 
in these business practices and pro- 
cedures used by all people. 

Furthermore, an understanding olf 
certain introductory economic con- 
cepts and principles is necessary to be 
an intelligent voter in local and na- 
tional elections and to understand the 
problems involved in occupational 
and social living. In other words, 
every person must have some knowl- 
edge of the practical economic prin- 
ciples which regulate our personal 
business affairs, business enterprise, 
and government. 

The majority of American youth 
has no Opportunity to gain an under- 
standing of those economic principles 
except in the highschool. Relatively 
few of the minority who attend tech- 
nical schools and colleges take courses 
in which the application of economic 
principles is taught. 

The general business subjects are 
general education subjects for the 
rank and file of highschool youth. 
School administrators, curriculum 
planners, and counselors should see to 
it that general business subjects are 
offered in every school. They should 
also see that emphasis is placed upon 
business and economic principles and 
practices essential to every person in 
the conduct of personal business af- 
fairs, in understanding the problems 
of labor and management, and in vot- 
ing intelligently on 
business issues. 

The conception frequently held by 
counselors and school administrators 


economic and 


that general business-education sub- 
jects such as general business, intro- 
ductory bookkeeping, business law, 
and consumer economic problems are 
intended primarily for pupils who are 
preparing for the clerical occupations 
is entirely erroneous. 


Working Tools 


In summary, then, the counselor 


should first of all understand the work 
of the highschool business-education 
curriculum: 

[1] ‘Io contribute to the attainment 
of the goals of general education 





This article was secured by the 


United Business Education 


Association. an NEA department. 
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[2] To provide job preparatory 
training in those business occupations 
for which there is a need of training 
a| for the office occupations 
[b} for the distributive occupa- 
tions 





{|c] for the ownership, manage- 
ment, and operation of business 
enterprises, especially the indi- 
vidually owned and individually 
operated small enterprises 

[3] To provide general or basic busi- 
ness education 

ja] in the business practices and 
business activities in which all 
persons engage regardless of their 
occupation, profession, and eco- 
nomic or social status 

[b] in practical economic prin- 
ciples that are essential to an un- 
derstanding of the relation of 
business and economics to the so- 
cial and occupational lives of all 
citizens. 

The counselor can then develop a 
list of business-education factors for 
consideration in an effective guidance 
program. They may be stated in sum: 
mary form as follows: 

[1] That business education not only 
provides vocational preparation for 
the business occupations but contrib- 
utes significantly to the general educa- 
tion of all pupils is an important fac- 
tor in effective guidance. 

[2] The business occupations range 
from those requiring little or no train- 
ing to those requiring substantial 
amounts of college work and graduate 
study, 

[3] From the standpoint of the num- 
bers of persons gainfully employed, 
the positions in business are very im- 
portant, 

[4] Information about the business 
occupations is inadequate both in 
quantity and in Likewise, 
prognostic tests for determining per- 
sonal fitness for them need further de- 
velopment. 

[5] No program of educational 
guidance is wholly effective that does 
not provide for general business edu- 
cation in the study program of every 
youth. 


SCC ype. 


[6] Counselors who deal with the 
educational and vocational aspects of 
business education need exceptionally 
broad knowledge not only of the re- 
quirements of business occupations 
but of the purposes and scope of the 
entire field of business education. 


Investment in the Profession 
—THE DUSHANE FUND 


Tue Southeastern Region of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
was meeting in the Greenbric 
Hotel at White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia. A dramatic choral 
reading, “Mine Eyes Have Seen a 
Vision,” written as a memorial to 
Donald DuShane and explaining 
the purpose of the Memorial De- 
fense Fund had ended. 

It must have been an effective 
presentation, for a teacher rose to 
say, “I move that a collection be 
taken now for this fund.” No soone) 
said than done. The result of the 
enthusiastic response was $181 for 
the DuShane Memorial 
Fund. 

The story is continued in a class- 
room-teacher workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. One of the state 
classroom-teacher department presi- 
dents in attendance at the West Vir- 
ginia conference had gone back to 
her own state and presented with 
enthusiasm the subject of the De- 
fense Fund. The result was a col 
lection amounting to $110, which is 
to be sent thru the Florida Educa- 
tion Association to NEA headquar- 
ters. 

The story does not end there, 
however. The leaders of local asso 
ciations attending these 
went back to their local associa- 
tions with enthusiasm to raise con- 
tributions for the fund, which is 
to help teachers who have been un- 
justly dismissed to fight back. The 
fund will serve as a means of de- 
fense for all educators against un- 
fair practices. [See the March 
JOURNAL, page 216] 

Has your local association heard 
about this fund? Has it taken ac- 
tion? Have you contributed? All 
contributions should be designated 
for the DuShane Memorial Defense 
Fund and sent to your state educa- 
tion association to be forwarded to 
NEA headquarters, 

Let’s hear 
groups of 


Defense 


groups 


from some _ other 
teachers and adminis 
trators who have made plans to in 
vest in the future of the profession 
thru the DuShane Memorial De- 
fense Fund. 
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What's Different About 
Teaching Adults? 


Should the teacher of adults use methods different 


from those used by the teacher of young people? 


S THERE an educational methodology 
| that is common to the education of 
adults, young people, and children? 
Or is there something distinctively 
different and unique about teaching 
adults? Would education be a stronger 
force today if all education were built 
upon a common methodology? These 
are important questions in education 
today. 

Three conditions are generally seen, 
particularly by adult educators, as 
making their task different from that 
of teaching children and youth. 

[1] Adult education is not formally 
systematized. Children and young 
people up to a school-leaving age are 
legally required to attend school. No 
such demand is made of adults. 

[2] By and large, adults are not 
free to attend school. Most adults are 
engaged in financially gainful em- 
ployment, in maintaining a family 
life, and in participating in civic 
affairs. 

[3]; Adults in our culture have a 
power of selfdetermination. 

‘hey possess, potentially if not in 
fact, the real means for choosing their 
daily activities. 

Adult education must attract and 
hold students, a factor not generally 
considered necessary in planning and 
managing elementary and highschools, 
and colleges. 

The cultural mores will, in fact, 
support an ineffectual education of 
children and youth, but adults deter- 


great 


Dr. Goodson is assistant dean and coordinator 
of research and service, and associate pro- 
fessor, College of Education, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 
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mine the adequacy of their own edu- 
cation. adult education 
provides an admirable testing ground 
for educational methodology, but does 
not require a methodology essentially 
different from that demanded of effec- 
tive education at other levels. 

To illustrate this, learning that 
makes a difference is required to in- 
volve three dimensions of change in 
the learner. [1] Change must take 
place in his values and feelings, [2] 
his processes of problem-solving and 
knowing must change, and [3] dif- 
ferences must established in his 
pattern of actions. These three basic 
types of changes must accompany one 
another, simultaneously and interde- 
pendently, if teaching is to be effective. 

The conditions that are outlined 
below have been tested empirically, 
and to extent research-wise, 
notably in the adult-education pro- 
gram of the National ‘Training Lab- 
oratory for Group Development. Else- 
where, they have been tried with 
adults, and at the levels of the ele- 
mentary and highschool and college. 
(See, for example, “A High School 
Experiment” by John W. Hanson in 
Educational — Leadership, 
1949.) 

Much further exploration and test- 
ing are required, but there is at 
present a growing body of substan- 
tiated opinion that there is a common 
methodology applicable to the whole 
age range and at all levels of educa- 
tional organization. The thesis of the 
uniqueness of adult-education pro- 
cedures, and of the belief that each of 
the other levels has its own basic 


‘Therefore, 


be 


some 


January 


peculiarities, is now clearly challenged, 


What Are the Traits of a Common 
Methodology? 


Four are briefly described. 

[l] The group is the unit of edu- 
cational planning and functioning. 
Such phenomena as group atmosphere, 
goal-setting, involvement of group 
members, decision-making by groups, 
the level of between 
group members, action-commitment of 


communication 


group participants to group agenda 
items, and leadership of groups have 
the 
factors that can be used and improved 


become concern of teachers as 
in making educational programs at all 
levels more productive of change. 

In the group approach, the indi- 
vidual obviously does the learning 
with the group serving as the medium 
thru which changes in thinking, know- 
ing, feeling, and acting are suggested 
to the individual, tried out by him, 
and finally incorporated in some form 
into his habits. Three aspects of the 
group approach are especially relevant 
to the induction of change in people, 
irrespective of their age and_ back- 
ground. 

[a] Group development builds sup- 
portive relationships between group 
members. The member feels 
that he is being aided by his peers, 


group 


and is sharing a common experience 
with them. Then, changes are socially 
reinforced because they are grounded 
in group standards, attached to roles 
taken by the learner himself and 
other individuals in group function- 
ing, and emotionally charged with a 
sharp sense of shared experience. 

[b] The group approach gives the 
learner an opportunity for real choice- 
making. Genuine choice-making  re- 
quires that the learner possess the 
potentiality to reject a new way of 
feeling, knowing, thinking, and acting 
that is as great as his potentiality to 
accept a change. 

As a member of a mature group, the 
learner possesses the ability to reject 
some former habits completely and 
is able to internalize a needed change. 
This ability tends to be nonexistent 
in the authoritarian teacher-class_re- 
lationship. It is also likely to be 
nonexistent in the laissez-faire situa- 
tion. The ability-is important alike to 
adults and children engaged in an 
educational enterprise. 
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[c| The group approach makes it 
possible for people to use each other 
as training opportunities in human 
relations. One learns to know and to 
feel himself, his talents, limitations, 
attitudes toward himself, attractions 
and aversions toward people, knowl- 
edge, thinking, acting, as others in a 
group mirror back to him their per- 
ceptions and expectations of him. 

rhe mirroring-back phenomenon 
requires a group atmosphere of objec- 
tivity so that members can be selfob- 
jective as well as objective toward 
others. Then, an individual, either 
adult or child, is guided by other 
eroup members in diagnosing his 
needs for change, and in his attempt 
to feel, know, think, and act differ- 
ently. 

[2] The induction of change ts facil- 
itated thru a series of recurring cycles 
of decision, action, and factfinding. 
Realistic planning starts in an idea 
that something needs to be changed. 
However, it is almost always unreal- 
istic for a group to lay out a longrange 
plan by “blueprinting” a master pat- 
tern of concurrent and sequential 
steps. Planning must be a continuous 
process involving repeated cycles of 
deciding, acting, and assessing the re- 
sults on each necessary step. Real goals 
emerge for people as decisions are 
made in regard to the next steps that 
they need to take. People always pos- 
sess the “raw materials’”—hunches, de- 
sires, preconceived ideas, impulses, 
needs—ifor suggesting the next course 
of action for the group. 

One problem of group leadership 
is that of getting a sufficient involve- 
ment of people and freedom of com- 
munication so that they are able to 
make such contributions to the group. 
Decision and action on the items of an 
agenda may take a variety of forms, 
depending upon the diagnosis that 
group members make of their needs. 

Because of the resistances that may 
generally be expected to any delib- 
erate attempt to make a change, the 
survey of the results of action is a 
necessary step of an effective educa- 
tional methodology. Without this step, 
inadequate diagnoses may go undis- 
covered, and attempts to induce and 
stabilize changes may degenerate into 
a rigid and blind attempt to modify a 
false situation. A factual study of the 
results to find the points where change 


resulted and where no change resulted 
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provides a confident basis for initiat- 
ing a new cycle of deciding and acting. 

3] Control of the change process. 
An educational methodology always 
reflects some sort of a system of ethical 
norms. To induce changes in people, 
a methodology must constantly look 
toward and examine its foundation of 
democratic norms. Five normative 
controls of the change process are nec- 
essary and can only be suggested here. 

[a] Collaboration. The diagnosis of 
the need for change, and the plan- 
ning, to satisfy the diagnosis, must be 
collaborative. Collaboration must ex- 
tend across lines of authority, power, 
and competency that separate the 
teacher and the students. 

[b] The problem must be the focal 
point. Change must be controlled by 
the requirements of the problem to be 
solved. This means that change is un- 
ethical under conditions that main- 
tain or extend the prestige and power 
of those who first suggest problems or 
who insist upon their own particular 
methods for achieving a certain result. 

[c] Educational requirement. <A 
change must be educative for those 
who are involved. The welfare of the 
individual must be safeguarded against 
exploitation by someone in authority 
or who has the greater competency or 
power. 

[d] The requirement of experimen- 
tation. ‘The change process should be 
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Universal education is the 
mother of prosperity. 
—Emerson 
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regarded as experimental and subject 
to test and modification to protect 
those involved from the privileges, 
stereotypes, and dogmas that are held 
by others. 

[e] The requirement of a social out- 
look. The induction of change must 
be anti-individualistic, while provid- 
ing for the development and the main- 
tenance of necessary areas of privacy 
and retreat (home life, for example). 
This norm is founded on the proposi- 
tion of the moderh anthropological 
study of man that effective individual- 
ity is nurtured thru group member- 
ship, while recognizing the individual 
as a center of creative influence in 
group and community affairs. 

[4] The roles of the teacher in the 


change process. Irrespective of the age 
level of learners, good teaching in- 
volves a complexity of roles. The fol- 
lowing four role types are needed: 

[a] The teacher as a leader of the 
group. The teacher is the leader of the 
group assigned thru the staffing of an 
educational organization. ‘Therefore, 
he is the first group member to assume 
such roles as discussion-coordinator, 
initiator-contributor, discussion-sum- 
marizer, diagnostician of needs for 
change, and planner of action strategy. 

As the group matures, and in the in- 
terest of providing the greatest amount 
of educational opportunity for learn- 
ers, all such roles need to be passed on 
to members of the group. Then the 
group can reach a high level of matur- 
ity with interdependent relations ex- 
isting between the leader and the rest 
of the group. 

[b]. The teacher as a consultant. A 
group has such problems as managing 
itself, making action-decisions, using 
resources for ideas and information 
within and outside the group, and 
improving personal relations between 
members. ‘The technical assistance of 
the teacher as a consultant is required 
in solving such problems. 

[c] The teacher as a trainer. Upon 
the diagnosis by the group of its needs 
for training in_ action-skills, the 
teacher can become quite directive in 
helping group members to acquire 
the needed skills, such as those in- 
volved in group leadership, observa- 
tion, and membership. 

[d] The teacher as a counselor. The 
needs of group members for talking 
over problems, exploring ‘further the 
new insigdts that they are getting into 
themselves and others, must be satis- 
fied if instruction is to be effective. 


Common Methodology—A Link in a 
Strong Profession 

The three fundamental elements of 
any profession are: a research program 
adequate for its problems, a wellde- 
signed program for preparing poten- 
tial members of the profession for re- 
sponsible membership, and a carefully 
thought-out and executed program for 
the continuous selftraining of mem- 
bers. P 

There is reason to believe that these 
requirements can be met for the pro- 
fession of education thru training and 
research programs that use and im 
prove upon a common methodology. 
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“w'VE never tried to teach science be- 

| cause it isn’t a required subject, 
and it takes all the time I have to teach 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. But 
alter seeing this exhibit, I believe it 
might stimulate my pupils to do better 
language work. I see, too, how science 
can be integrated with other subjects.” 

“Well, I always thought science was 
something deep and difficult, but I be- 
lieve I could try some of the things I've 
seen here.”’ 

These remarks were made by two 
teachers observing a science exhibit 
initiated, organized, and presented by 
a small group of Lexington, Kentucky, 
teachers. ‘They had selected science 
as their curriculum study for the vear. 
Every grade in the elementary school 
that had anything to show of a scien- 
tific nature was asked to participate. 

During the visiting hours, some of 
the pupils who contributed articles 
were on hand to explain them. Repre- 
sentatives from a grade that had pre- 
pared a terrarium told how it was 
made. They also made brief explana- 
tions of the water cycle and the inter- 
dependence of plants and animals. A 
homemade barometer was displayed 
by a boy whose hobby was science. 

\t that time, only a limited number 
of teachers in Lexington were attempt- 
ing any science at all. The committee 
hoped that, as a result of the display, 
more teachers would 
in their daily program. 


include science 





Miss Lacy has been supervisor of elementary 
schools in Lexington, Kentucky, since 1931. 
Before that, she was principal and teacher in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, Public Schools. 
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Results of the Exhibit 


Shortly after the exhibit, the super- 
visor found many new science corners 
She 
found collections, aquariums, terrari- 


in schoolrooms about the city. 


ums, and evidences of experimenta- 
tion. A praying mantis proudly dis- 
played in a glass jar was the subject of 
much discussion in one third-grade. 

More field trips were taken and a 
few science clubs were organized. The 
educational value of leaves, rocks, or 
insects brought to school by children 
was recognized, and the interest was 
utilized to stimulate further study. 

Without realizing it, the children 
were expressing themselves effectively 
and at the same time adding new 
words to their vocabulary. Several chil- 
dren found books on scientific sub- 
jects and read or reported from them. 
Pictures were drawn and colored. 

For three years, the interest spread 
from grade to grade until at least three 
or four teachers in every elementary 
school in Lexington had some type of 
science activity. However, practically 
all of this teaching was incidental and 
often accidental. 

The teaching staff experienced satis- 
faction that the science activities stim- 
ulated the children to do better work 
in other school subjects. However, thev 
did not feel they were succeeding in 
developing a scientific attitude or in 
furthering the knowledge of science. 


Evaluation and Development 


The science committee, with some 
of the principals and the supervisor, 


attempted to evaluate their work. In 
analyzing procedures, the supervisor 
told of an invitation to a sixth-grade 
room to hear the pupils tell some 
facts they had learned about stars. 
They had used books and charts but 
had not considered going out at night 


to locate the planets and constella- 
tions they had studied! 

Two nights later, she was returning 
from a school play when two of the 
pupils of that grade asked her if she 
would help them find some of the 
planets. She was painfully embar- 
rassed to admit she could not help 
them. But she suggested they write to 
the University of Kentucky for per- 
visit its observatory and 
study the stars thru a telescope. Need- 
less to say, she accompanied them on 
that trip. 

That incident brought forth ac- 
counts of similar ones from the group. 
It was decided that 


mission to 


in order to im- 
prove the science-teaching program: 

[1] Teachers should make _ thoro 
preparations before starting an ac- 
tivity. 

[2] Some facts must be learned from 
books, but many can be learned better 
by observation, experimentation, and 
firsthand information. 

Other criticisms of the program 
were made, but it was decided these 
two points should be stressed until! 
some improvement was made on them. 
To strengthen these weaknesses, it was 
decided a greater number of field trips 
should be made, and more and better 
books and materials should be pro- 


vided. 
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A teacher in each school was to sur- 
vey her district to locate places that 
could be visited and the possibilities 
of science learning in her neighbor- 
hood within walking distance. ‘Trips 
were taken to fields, parks, nurseries, 
water works, a museum at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and the observa- 
tory, with varying degrees of success. 

Over a period of several years, the 
committee was constantly at work sell- 
ing teachers on the value of science 
teaching. ‘Teacher indifference and 
lack of selfconfidence were the greatest 
obstacles. 


The Summer Session 


Then, a plan extending the school 
year to 11 months was adopted. The 
summer half-day session was to be for 
six weeks. All groups would be un- 
eraded and under 20 in number. After- 
noons were to be spent by teachers in 
plans and curriculum work. Based on 
classroom work, curriculum bulletins 
were to be developed. 

Children were to be given work in 
any subjects needed, but the special 
fields to be stressed were selected by 
the staff. Science and language arts 
were the popular choices. 

During the spring preceding the first 
summer school, the teachers who were 
to teach science in the summer session 
met several times to discuss their plans. 
They selected units and the concepts 
they hoped to develop. 

With their limited background, it 
was necessary to do intensive study to 
acquire the knowledge necessary to 
guide the pupils in their work. How- 
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Two of the many activities en- 
joyed by Lexington children— 
watching an 
drawing 


aquarium and 
clouds outofdoors. 


ever, the summer school seemed to 
provide the ideal situation for teachers 
to improve their ability. The small 
classes, the time allotted for plans, 
gathering material, and evaluation en- 
abled them to try out new ideas and 
technics. Also, principals and the su- 
pervisor had more time to help. 

The cooperation of the people in 
the community added much to the suc- 
cess of the project. One patron per- 
mitted the pupils to use her backyard 
for a vegetable garden. Another in- 
vited the children to visit her flower 
garden. Some of the mothers who 
helped take the children on trips to 
community sources of science said they 
learned so much they wanted to go on 
every trip. 

One day a primary and an inter- 
mediate group went together on a trip 
to the waterworks. The older group 
had made a thoro study of water. 
When some of the members of that 
group realized the engineer's talk was 
over the heads of the young boys and 
girls, they waited till he had finished. 
Then, in their own words, which were 
simple enough for the eight-year-olds 
to understand, explained it to them. 

Some trips and experiments were 
failures because there was not enough 
care taken, all the materials were not 
ready, or the group had insufficient 
data from which to draw conclusions. 
However, one of the major aims of all 
the staff was to impress upon the 





Thru the work of a science com- 
mittee and a summer program, 
Lexington, Kentucky, elemen- 
tary teachers are developing a 


sound science curriculum. 
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children the importance of building 
up a scientific attitude toward every 
thing, and one or two instances con- 
vinced the workers that at least some 
of the children had developed it. 

One group made some bread. They 
were interested in seeing it rise. When 
they were discussing it, the teacher 
asked them some of the facts they had 
learned. One child said, ““Yeast always 
makes bread rise.”’ 

Whereupon a little boy spoke up 
and said, “We don’t really know that 
because we didn’t try to make bread 
without yeast.” 

Many wayward students who hadn't 
been interested in school before were 
stimulated by their science-class ex 
periences and took greater interest in 
their studies. The change in their at 
titude toward school was amazing. 


Popular Acceptance 


The growth of this program sounds 
haphazard. Its development was large- 
ly thru the nourishing of every little 
sprout of interest 91 the part of teach 
ers and in helping it grow. No one 
could devote his entire time to this 
field. Even if there had been such a 
person, the staff felt that the work 
would be more effective if each teacher 
undertook it because of his own con 
victions rather than because it was 
superimposed. 

The elementary schools of Lexing- 
ton are still definitely in the readiness 
Stage as far as the teaching of scienc 
is concerned. But both teachers and 
pupils now realize the importance of 
scientific understanding in the home, 
in business, and in the community 
With that realization and the oppor- 
tunity to learn new science-teaching 
technics every summer, Lexington 
teachers hope to build a science pro 
gram that will have continuity and 
will develop in pupils a better under- 
standing of their world. 
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AKRON SCHOOLS 


In addition to developing the 
individual student, the good 
school music program can do 
much to improve school-com- 


munity relations. 


HE influence of music education 
; yn the and 
community is often considered from 
the viewpoint of what trained individ- 
uals may contribute to the artistic life 
of the community. Altho this is im- 
portant and increasingly valuable, it 
is only one side of the picture. 

There is also a challenge to the 
school music program to act as the 
spearhead of endeavor which will— 
thru the stimulating effect of success- 
ful music activiuies—help weld school 
and community into one effective 
unit. 


relations of school 


Musical Organizations 


Many highschool bands and orches- 
tras have been developed to such an 
extent that altho composed entirely of 
highschool students and directed by 
faculty members, they are identified 
more with the community than with 
any particular school. When a com- 
munity takes a highschool band or 
orchestra to its heart by sponsoring 
the contribution drive for its instru- 
ment fund, the community feels that it 
owns an interest in the group and 





Mr. Sommers, assistant 


superintendent of 


schools in Chicago, was formerly principal of 
Austin Highschool there, 


gains immeasurably by the contact 
with the life of the young people. 

Choral groups are often just as ef- 
fective in promoting school-commu- 
nity relations as the more expensive 
bands and orchestras. And, of course, 
it is easier to transport a choir than it 
is to use an instrumental group with 
their string basses; sousaphones, and 
tympani. 


Importance of Quality 

The day is long past when poor 
music will be accepted by an audience 
just because they know or are related 
to some of the performers. As _ the 
standards of highschool musical 
groups have improved, listeners’ stand- 
ards have risen too. 

At a football game one Saturday 
afternoon, I witnessed an agonizing 
spectacle. A pitiful little school band 
of 17 players, poorly trained in march- 
ing tactics, only partially uniformed, 
and with haphazard instrumentations, 
marched onto the field. Students from 
both schools made fun of the band. 

It will be some time before that 
band can regain the respect of even 
the studentbody, let alone that of the 
community. The principal and faculty 
of the school will be criticized for ap- 
proving such a poor exhibition of 
schoolwork, and questions as to the 
standards of the school will be asked. 

Community goodwill can be helped 
along only by carefully planned musi- 
cal activities; good relations can be 
harmed by weak and ineffectual ex- 
hibitions, 


Elementary-School Music 

When we speak of relations between 
the school and the community in 
music, we often think that this is a 
prerogative of the junior or senior 
highschool. But an effective program 
can be initiated in the lower grades. 

As a matter of fact, a survey made 
by the American Music Conference 
indicated that [1] 95% of our people 
think that each child ought to have at 
least a chance to play an instrument, 
[2] 85% believe that instruction on 





Another Value of 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


Hobart H. Sommers 


musical instruments should be avail- 
able in school to every child. 
Furthermore, parents are often most 
interested in the activities of their 
children when they are in the lower 
grades. Such interest can make ele- 
mentary-school children as good pub- 
lic-relations agents as older youth. 


Social Significance 

Over 20 years ago, Mabelle Glenn, a 
past-president of Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference {an NEA depart- 
ment,] and director of music in Kan 
sas City, said: 

“The school administrator begins 
by thinking in terms of the com- 
munity itself. “The central thought of 
his staff, to which the director of music 
belongs, must be to weld the whole 
community into an effective unit 
rather than to make the schools a 
unit in the community. Knowing that 
a school system cannot function fully 
in a social vacuum, the administration 
makes social contacts of the pupils in 
the school, and the superintendent has 
a right to expect his music department 
to function toward these social aims in 
education. ... 

“The working out of details of a 
plan which would reach every child 
and enrich not only his school life but 
his complete life, was to receive first 
consideration. This plan must not 
only be concerned with organization 
in curriculum activities but must 
reach all the social contacts of the 
child, for music activities in the class- 
room which do not carry over into 
homes, churches, clubs, concert halls, 
places of recreation, and amusements 
are not activities of such a nature as to 
be a vital force in life.” 

These words still shine like a bea- 
con for teachers of all subjects and ad- 
ministrators of all schools. Our school 
and community relations can be im- 
proved and music education can be 
used in the pattern if a program is 
carefully planned and carried out. 
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Assisted by vo-ag teacher, students plant When business students type and mimeo- 
and care for shrubbery in community park, graph for civic groups, everyone profits. 


Altho the new highschool gym will not be finished until after his 
graduation, this senior may use the gym as a resident of the town. 


Facilities of the 
vo-ag shop are 
used to give GI 
farm training to 
the community’s 
war veterans, 


MM‘ schools can justly be proud of 


their community relations, but, 
in that field, the schools of Ravens- 
wood, West Virginia, are remarkable. 
A typical little country town of 1500 
people, with just one elementary and 
one highschool, Ravenswood has de- 
veloped [1] many school services to the 
community and [2] many community 
services to the schools. Under these 
two headings, some of the services are 
pictured here. 

Most unusual feature of this coop- 
eration is the mutual development 
and use of a civic center, which has 
stimulated much community-school 
spirit and encouraged further coop- 
eration. 

—DELMER K. SOMERVILLE, assistant 
superintendent, Jackson County 
Schools, West Virginia; photos by 
PAUL’s Stupio, Ravenswood. 


Above left: Children starting school next 
fall and parents receive spring orientation. 


The speech department often prepares plays, 
programs, and broadcasts for civic groups. 
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Upper left: School audio-visual equip- 
ment, operated by school personnel, is 
used extensively by community groups. 


Upper right: The school home-ec kitch- 
en is used in preparation of food for 
banquets in the community building. 


Extreme left: Sewing classes for house- 
wives are taught by the home demon- 
stration agent in the home-ec rooms. 


Left: Adjoining the highschool is the 
vo-ag building, at the rear of which 
is the farm shop. Shop classes repair 
machinery brought in by the farmers. 
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The community helped to furnish the 
school cafeteria. Some of the equip- 
ment can be seen in the background, 





A mother is recording data of a health examination in the elementary 


Community swimming pool, a feature of the civic center, is eyed 
school 


another service of patrons of the community to the schools. longingly by a pupil. The highschool coach is the lifeguard. 
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A A nearby church is being used by the elemen- 
tary school for special programs and assemblies 
until the new highschool auditorium is finished. 


The civic center consists of this large build- 
ing, swimming pool, and park-playground. All 
may enjoy many recreational facilities here. A 


ee ee 


<A homeroom mother who has special compe- 
tence in a field being studied by the pupils is 
asked for help while visiting in a sixth grade. 


Proud of her new uniform is the band’s major- 
ette. More than $2500 was spent by the commu- 
nity last year on team and band uniforms. > 


V Community leaders give freely of their time 
to speak to highschool classes. Here a bank of- 
ficial speaks to an economics class on banking, 


West Virginia state trooper assists instructor of 
a driving-training class at the school. Car was 
loaned to the highschool by a local dealer. V 





A Patrons take turns at supervision of Friday- 
night recreation in the community building. Ac- 
tivities include games, reading, and dancing. 
Also popular are refreshments at the snack bar. 


Another example of a community leader who 
aids the teacher is this farm-management spe- 
cialist from an area power company, left. He is 
helping vo-ag teacher teach machinery care. > 


Big steel bleachers were erected on either side 
of the highschool athletic field by community 
donations of material, money, and labor. Be- 
low: Two businessmen are repairing them. 


Below right: School and community leaders 
plan further cooperation—mayor, board mem- 
ber, PTA president, elementary- and highschool 
principals, and assistant county superintendent. 
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This is the title of the 120-page bulletin 
just published by the National Council for 
the Social Studies, an NEA department. Ex- 
cerpts from the final chapter, which is a sum- 
mary of the principles stressed in the class- 
room activities described in the major part of 
the book, are listed below. 

The chapter was written by Virgil E. Her- 
rick of the University of Wisconsin and Jessie 
Knapp Steele, formerly principal of Labora- 
tory School, Moorhead State Teachers Col- 
lege, Moorhead, Minnesota. Mary Willcockson 
of Miami University was editor of the bulle- 
tin, copies of which may be ordered from the 
council at NEA headquarters for $1.50 each. 


[1] Tue social education of young 
children is more than reading, history, 
current events, or social studies; it is 
concerned fundamentally with the de- 
velopment of a humanbeing as he 
deals progressively with his problems 
of human relationships. This idea 
suggests such facts as these: 

The teacher and the staff with 
whom he works will have to keep their 
individual and collective eyes on the 
development of children as persons or 
“selves” and on their problems of 
human relationships as these children 
meet and work on them over the 
period of common education. 

[2] The knowledge of the develop- 
ment and learning of young children 
is one of the most important resources 
a teacher and a staff can bring to the 
planning and development of a pro- 
gram of social education. 

The knowledge of the development 
and learning of children, depending 
on the kind of curriculum approach 
being made, will be used by the 
teacher in decisions ranging from 
those related to the nature and range 
of problems of human relation to be 
solved to those of determining how 
rapidly and to what degree the learn- 
ing activities should be developed. 

This interest in how children grow 
should lead the teacher to studying 
the behavior of children over periods 
of time in order to identify the themes 
or organizing centers which seem to 
persist as explanations of their be- 
vhavior. This observation, too, should 

)feveal some of the developmental tasks 


= children of this age are doing— 


“tasks which reflect the demands grow- 
Ming out of a maturing organism, a 
Meveloping self, and a dynamic social 
vironment. 






i 
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NOCTAL EDUCATION 
of young children 


Recurrine basic ideas gleaned from accounts of ac- 


tual practices in kindergartens and primary grades 


Above all, this understanding and 
appreciation of children and _ their 
struggles for increasing social matur- 
ity should enable the teacher to aid 
them in increasing perspective and 
direction of their own development. 

[3] The social education of young 
children is more than a preoccupation 
with individuals or with their prob- 
lems of human relationships; it is also 
concerned with a concept of what a 
democratic society ought to be and 
the implications of these values for 
social living. 

These values have to do with beliefs 
in the essential worthwhileness of 
humanbeings, the importance of co- 
operation as a social process, and the 
utility of rational means for the reso- 
lution of human problems. 

Any program of social education 
while seeing the importance of knowl- 
edge, concrete experience, and the 
problems of human relationships must 
also see their importance as a means 
for developing the usefulness and test- 
ing of social values in dealing with 
human experience. 

[4] The social education of young 
children is not aimless and without 
conscious purpose; it has objectives 
which give it direction, a base for 
evaluation, and a definition of the 
breadth of things to consider. 

Stress should be placed on the abili- 
ties and skills involved in effective 
ways of thinking and decision-making; 
technics of group membership and co- 
operative planning; the arts of effec- 
tive communication; and in the iden- 
tification, selection, and use of learn- 
ing resources and materials. 

The importance of these process 
objectives is that they are not limited 
to any particular unit, subject center, 


or grade level; they are the common 
concerns of any social experience and 
of any teacher and group of children. 

Evaluation of programs of social 
education has to be based on chil- 
dren and their progress in achieving 
the objectives. This evaluation must 
consider the kind of changes that are 
actually taking place in the behavior 
of real children. 

It is suggested further that in addi- 
tion to the emphasis on behavior 
rather than words, the evaluation 
should consider the importance of 
the learner’s being an active agent in 
the evaluation process. 

[5] The program of social educa- 
tion for young children is not a simple 
process of addition of experiences; it 
must have some form or pattern for 
organization so that it has adequate 
breadth, a sense of relationships, and 
a conscious continuity. 

The major problems of social-edu- 
cation programs, as with all kinds of 
curriculum programs, is not the ques- 
tion of whether knowledge, abilities, 
children, objectives, materials, evalu- 
ations and the community are going 
to be used, but the much more difficult 
question of their selection, organiza- 
tion, and development into an educa- 
tional program of sufficient breadth, 
continuity, and significance for chil- 
dren. 

[6] A program of social education is 
not formulated by hunch and. intui- 
tion or by the blind administration of 
instructional materials; it is developed 
by a process of planning and utilizing, 
at appropriate places and levels, all 
those who are involved in its develop- 
ment. It should be developed thru a 
process of teacher-pupil, staff, and 
community planning. 
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SMALL citv, which we'll call by 
\ the fictitious name of “Coalville,” 
and another citv, which we'll reler to 
by its real name of Garden City, are at 
opposite corners of the wide state ol 
Kansas. But a gulf greater than sev- 
eral hundred miles of prairie separates 
the local teachers associations of these 
equi sized cities. 

“Our local’s a mess,” frankly ad 
mitted the president of the “Coalville” 
leachers Association. “We meet fou 
or five times a year, talk vaguely about 
our professional responsibilities, eat 
some refreshments, and then go home. 
Our highschool teachers high-hat those 
from the elementary schools, and 
there’s about the same amount ol 
cleavage between city and rural teach- 
ers.” 

He was conscientious, this young 
group leader, and the apathy in his 
flock worried him. 

“Last month's meeting got off on 
the wrong foot. Our members seem to 
have little idea of what the state and 
national associations are doing for the 
profession. So I was trying to give them 
some ‘education’ and happened to 
mention dues. 

“That started it! ‘IT hate to pay 
dues’ was the tune for the rest of the 


SCSSLON,. 


1 Refreshing Contrast 


Because he sensed he had a problem 
and sought direction to remedy it, the 
president will likely make some 
changes for the better in the “Coal- 
ville” local. But a refreshing contrast 
to the failure there is the success of 
the city teachers association in Garden 
City. 

In this prosperous town of 10,000, 
there are about 100 school teachers 
who, since the organization of their 
local in 1942, have become 100-per- 
centers professionally. 

They're a_ friendly bunch, these 
Garden City teachers. Some of the 
credit for this aura of cooperation and 
interest must go to a remarkably en- 
lightened school administration and 
schoolboard who believe that the most 
efficient teacher is one who grows pro- 
fessionally. They understand that the 
teacher is part of a great movement 
with horizons much wider than local 
boundaries. 


Mir. Powell is secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Educational Field Service Association 
and staff writer for the Kansas Teacher. 
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A Tale of 


TWO LOCALS 


Superintendent J. R. Jones of Gar- 
den City definitely encourages the 
Garden City Teachers Association to 
be an active group, not dominated by 


the administration. While administra- 
tors are members of the local, they 
purposely do not participate in policy- 
making. And when the teachers, after 
many months of study, had perfected 
a salary schedule, the administration 
saw to it that they were invited to ap- 
pear before the board of education to 
present their case. 

As a result, these teachers are among 
the highest paid in the state, for the 
schoolboard adopted this salary sched- 
ule, which is even higher than the 
statewide schedule suggested by the 
Kansas State Teachers Association. 
\nd it’s a single salary schedule, with 
elementary, secondary, and junior- 
college teachers all receiving the same 
base pay for equal training and expe- 
rience. 

The removal of the former gulf of 
$500 between the annual salaries of 
elementary and secondary teachers 
served to heighten the prestige of the 
elementary teachers. No longer the 
stepchild of the profession, the Garden 
City elementary teacher has shed his 
inferiority complex and his belliger- 
ence, 

Of the local-association officers this 
year, the president and vicepresident 
are from the grade schools. The asso- 
ciation has a carefully worked-out sys- 
tem whereby the offices rotate among 
the elementary, secondary, and junior- 
college groups. 

This local has a business meeting 
each month and three social aflairs 
during the year. In addition—and this 
was hard to believe until verified— 
when school children are dismissed for 


a county fair or similar daytime oe. 
casion, often a special meeting is called 
by the local and attended by prac. 
tically every teacher, eager to use the 


extra time for planning by the group. 


Programs Carefully Arranged 

A special program committee works 
months ahead to insure interesting 
and informative programs. So far this 
vear, principal speakers have been the 
Kansas superintendent of public in- 
struction and the head of a nationally- 
known school of logopedics. But be- 
lieving that “few are converted by 
speeches,” the program committee 
places more reliance on participation 
of members in panels, open forums, 
and symposiums. 

For instance, prior to the annual 
leadership-training schools sponsored 
by the state teachers association, two 
meetings of the local were used to get 
a consensus on policy questions to be 
submitted to the regional meeting. 
And alter the state zone school was 
over, the full group of delegates from 
Garden City came home and con- 
ducted a little zone school to give the 
rest of the local the benefit of what 
had been learned. ‘The same procedure 
is followed by delegates to NEA con- 
ventions. 

The group has nine voting members 
in the city’s chamber of commerce and 
takes every Opportunity to promote 
other favorable civic contacts. Thus, 
the chamber and other organizations 
have become boosters for the schools. 
A publicity committee cultivates good 
relations with the press, and the daily 
newspaper in the town is a staunch 
advocate for good schools. American 
Education Week helps the local give 
the public lively impressions of the 
schools thru store-window displays, 
movie slides, an openhouse, and a spe- 
cial meeting with the chamber of 
commerce. 

However, the general welfare of the 
schools is not promoted at the ex- 
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pense of individual members. A cour- 
tesy committee takes care of housing 
and get acquainted provisions for new 
Anothe 
lowers to the sick and congratulations 


teachers, committee sends 
on birthdays and special occasions. A 
welfare committee holds membership 
in the community chest and handles 
all charitable drives. Membership in 
private health insurance associations 1s 
available to members. A credit union 
is being considered as a future project. 

Because good times are an essential 
part of the program.of a local, several 
This 
vear they have had a picnic, a break- 
fast in the park, and a play. 


parties are carefully planned. 


\lso, a recent “College Daze” party 
staged at “dear old P. U.” 
University,” 


(“Pleasant 
with its campus in the 
highschool gymnasium) gave full play 
to the plentiful imaginations in the 
group. Lhe college was complete with 
a prexy, a registrar, four classes with 
their elected officers, chapel exercises, 
and a field meet. 


Battlers for School Legislation 


A long-standing tradition in Kansas 
was that of largely confining school 
finances to local support, so the pro- 
fession came up to the legislative ses- 
sion of 1949 well aware that to win 
state support a hard battle must be 
waged. The Garden City Teachers As- 
sociation proved valiant shock troops 
in the offensive to 
$13,000,000 of state support. 


successful gain 
This local not only sent teachers 
to Topeka to contact the legislators 


HORACE B. POWELL 


“WHAT can we do to justify our 
existence as a local?” More than 
any other, that cry is heard by mem- 
bers of the National Educational 
Field Service Association as they 
contact teacher groups in the 48 
states. 

To answer this question, Mr. 
Powell tells about an organization 
whose attitude, imagination, and en- 
ergy make it a credit to the profes- 
sion. The national - field - workers 
group believes that any local can | 
achieve triumphs similar to those 
of Garden City if equivalent intel- 
ligence and energy are exerted. 
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personally but also prodded the locals 
of first- and second-class cities of the 
state using telegrams reading: “WHAT 
ARE YOU DOING TO PROMOTE THE NEW 
ELEMENTARY FINANCE BILL? WE'RE SEND- 
ING REPRESENTATIVES TO TOPEKA,” 

In addition, the hundred members 
avalanched their legislative representa- 
tives and the governor with wires and 
letters. The local’s legislative commit- 
tee saw to it that each member under- 
stood the school legislative needs. This 
same committee made it a point to in- 
terview all candidates who were in or 
near the community, asking them— 
“Where do you 


stand on school 


issues?” 

While the 1951 legislative session is 
still far in the future, the Garden City 
Teachers Association already is plan- 
ning for it. It is urging that teacher- 
retirement about $60 
per month in the state—be increased 
“at least to the level of pensions now 


benefits—now 


given labor in steel, automobile, and 
similar industries.” 
Understanding the value of the 
dramatic, the association’s legislative 
committee at meetings to which the 
press was invited has asked retired 
teachers to express their views on the 
inadequacy of the present benefits and 
what teacher pensioners really need. 


Loyalty and Teamwork 


The loyalty and teamwork of this 
local 
reached its 


teachers association perhaps 
zenith last Nov. Board 
members of the Kansas State Teachers 


Association are elected from each of 





the six congressional districts of the 
state. Four candidates—all administra- 
tors, including several who long had 
been among the professional leaders 
of the state—already had filed for the 
race when a Garden City teacher sug 
gested to the local that then 
Robert Darnes run for the office. 


Own 


Mr. Darnes, while prominent in 
musical circles and known for his dele- 
gate assembly work, was much the 
youngest of the candidates and the 
only classroom teacher in the field of 
five. But, typically, the local was not 
daunted by the odds. 

Letters were sent to every teacher in 
the congressional district. These were 
followed by a handsome brochure, pic- 
turing its candidate and telling of his 
qualifications. On election day during 
the district teachers’ convention, the 
electioneered that 
nearly 65% of the visiting teachers 


oe ] 
( 


local so strongly 


voted—whereas a scant 15° of the 
previous convention had voted. 

And the letter which its successful 
candidate, Darnes, sent to all members 
of the local typified the group spirit: 

‘May I express my sincere thanks to 
you fellow teachers for your help in 
the recent election. It is evident that 
without your help someone else would 
have been elected. This all the more 
makes me realize that my election was 
not a personal triumph at all but sim- 
ply another successful Garden City 
Teachers Association project.” 


Officers of the Garden City Teachers 
Association “just for luck” present 
a horseshoe to Mr. Darnes [right]. 








HOW PROFESSIONAL 


Directions: Indicate your selfappraisal on each item by placing a dot 


on the line to the right somewhere between “low” and “high 
you have finished. connect the dots with straight lines 


" When 


AM I? 


[5] 


A selitest designed to 


emphasize the positive. 


Give sufficient notice when asking for 


release from my contract? 


LOW HIGH 


LOW HIGH [6] Use my local professional organization 
to convey constructive suggestions and 
i. Peacher-pupil relationships criticisms to the board thru my super- 
DO I— intendent? 
[1] Individualize pupils in my teaching? 
{2] Try to find out their capacities and Vv. VTeacher-publiec relationships 
abilities? 
[3] Refrain f I f sarcasm? a? a 
I eTtrain rom the use o sarca : 
{4] Avoid embarrassing a child before the [1] Remember t at I 2 public Servant 
on? [2] Try to exemplify to the public the best 
gr : BA a 7 a 
{5] Create an atmosphere of friendliness qualities of a teacher? 
»ate é ‘ 4 4 > 
and helpfulness in the classroom? [3] Participate in community activities that 
anc eip > > “ : : . . 
[6] Provide for democratic participation of an er directly connected with my pro- 
pupils? tession? 
L 1 . ° . 
oe ; ’ —s e [4] Contribute of my time and/or money 
[ ] Try to improve my methods: ‘ : ; { 
to the various community drives? 
(Community Chest, and the like.) = 
i. Teacher-teacher’ relation- [5] Show by my life that education makes ej 
ships people better citizens and better neigh- 
bors? Jok 
DO I— mit 
[1] Recognize accomplishments of _ col- 
leagues and tell them so? Vi. Teacher-profession relation- mo' 
[2] Refrain from adverse criticism of a ships in | 
colleague’s method or work except DO I— ciel 
when requested by a school official for As . 
* . ; ‘ {1] Keep myself informed about best prac- uol 
the welfare of the school? , has. , : ne 
[3] Refrain from blaming the previous tices in my field? den 
; ; , ‘ [2] Belong willingly to my professional or- ora 
teacher for inadequate preparation of ; ‘ 1 , , : I? Sic 
eG ganizations—local, state, national? 
supils? od ; ‘ k 
por 7 ' f * aench [3] Contribute of my time and talents to 
54S eee ene Sy ae ager Aa my professional organizations? an 
. , ess a ya é Ss: 
er adversely affect my personality de- ; alte < ; ; 
| *y re [4] Accept responsibility in my professional suc 
velopment? wy 
- ; ‘ . organizations? 
[5] Avoid unkind gossip of and among col- [5] a : om i lta J n 
leagues? elp to make possible a democratic ap- tio 
: —_ proach to school administrative authori- 
[6] Have a respectful attitude toward the , eticn ‘1 ol 
solidtiitniniitaiacian ean mately dik iilias, Midhlad ties thru teacher organization channels? 
- Oe carey , , . [6] Speak proudly of the importance of the the 
[7] Refrain from interfering between an- P f di , ‘ : kj 
. service of education to society? In 
other teacher and pupil unless called : : tig ; : 
mek: Mik ible dik ienttibbiianie [7] Maintain my efficiency by reading, | 
u advice assistance? : ‘ ; 
F : ree ns ; study, travel, or other means which 
[8] Avoid criticism of an associate before k ; caf d ab oe cou 
; : <eep me informed about my profession 
his students and before other teachers? yy bh 53 id j hick I e I ‘ Un 
and the world in whic ive? 
[8] Dignify my profession? atle 
ii. Teacher-administrator rela- [9] Encourage able and sincere individuals pul 
2 P » teaching sssion? 
tionships to enter the teaching profession? me tur 
[10] Avoid using pressure on school officials 
DO I— nae . . WO! 
to secure a position or to obtain favors? 
, x . 7 = eaa’ ; i . 
[1] Talk things over with the administra [11] Refuse compensation in the selection of i 
; : > : ; 
tor next above me? textbooks or other supplies in the stu 
[2] Support the policies and programs of choice of which I have some influence? is ¢ 
caus ; : > 5 ‘ : t 
my principal and superintendent? [12] Refrain from sending for sample copies he 
[3] Avoid criticism of my principal and of texts merely to build up my own 
superintendent in public? library? des 
[13] Refrain from accepting remuneration ore 
IV. Teacher-board of education for tutoring pupils of my own classes? the 
relationships ; ant 
Interpretation: If your profile is reasonably straight and close to . 
Be tt. poate as : 4 ‘ : lilo 
high,” you are professional and your school and community should 
{1] Support the policies of my board? be very proud of you! If you profile zigzags and is close to “low, 
[2] Have the goodwill of my board as a then you probably need remedial exercises in ethical practices to im 
person of professional integrity? prove your professional outlook. You should: |1] Concentrate on the - 
[3] Respect my contract obligations? ethical principles on which you rated yourself the lowest. [2] A few 
[4] Wh lati h f 4 months from now take this test again, using a different color to draw get 
4 - ¢ - . . . 
— eas 6 eee oe the connecting lines. Check to see whether you have improved. 
, § | the 
tion, make a formal request thru my ; 
superintendent to the board of educa- —GRACE I. KAUFFM AN, secretary oO} the Ethics Commis- Ml 
cation for release from my contract? (9 ---:- ee ccieeeeeee sion of the Pennsylvania State Education Association. Hi 
¢ 
— -_ J oasis ” s im 
a SOC 
, 4 ) , , , a e e ; J . 
Live good ethies everyday: check your ethies profile at least twice a year! NE 
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SCHOOL YOUTH 


A summary of school rackets shows the need for a school 


policy that safeguards the school and the student. 


« (NONGRATULATIONS! You have been 
bere by your principal, Mr. 
Johnson, and our own national com- 
mittee of judges as being one of the 
most outstanding highschool students 
in the country. You are therefore en- 
titled to an exclusive listing in a na- 
tional publication of outstanding stu- 
dents. Please fill in the attached bio- 
graphical card... .” 

Few highschool students can resist 
an appeal such as that. And too often 
such a collection of biographies is just 
a money-making scheme. The collec- 
tion is sold to the students listed and / 
or to enterprising agents who solicit 
these students and their parents on all 
kinds of commercial ventures. 

Involved in such exploitations, of 
course, is the unsuspecting highschool. 
Under the guise of aiding youth and 
affording a much favorable 
publicity, such enterprises are pic- 
tured for principals and teachers as 
worthy and honorable. 


school 


Names and addresses of outstanding 
students are requested, and assurance 
is given that students and school will 
be under no obligation. The skillfully 
designed appeal usually argues that a 
great personal service can be given 
these selected students in counseling 
and admission to reputable institu- 
lions, 


Some Other Schemes 


There are many other schemes for 
getting solicitation lists. Frequently, 
the principal is offered a small sum, 





Mr. Buckey is principal of Fairmont Senior 
Highschool, Fairmont, West Virginia, and 
immediate past-president of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, an 
NEA department. 
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W. E. BUCKEY 


called expense money, for the com- 
plete list of graduates, and he is as- 
sured that the names will be used only 
fcr “educational purposes.” 

Sometimes the appeal includes the 
statement that a leading university 
has requested the writer to obtain the 
names of outstanding graduates of the 
best The agent often lists 
himself or his organization by names 
that appear reputable and acceptable, 
high sounding, and professional; such 
as, National Research Inc., 
or the Pilgrim Educational Founda- 
tion, Inc. [The names used here are 
fictitious and have no relationship to 
any known organization.]| 


schools. 


Service, 


Another type of “racketeer”  at- 


ee ee 


Many schools are giving national 
recognition to those students who dis- 
tinguish themselves thru superior 
school achievement. But they are do- 
ing it thru a reputable and wellestab- 
lished school organization—The Na- 
Honor Society, organized in 
1921 and maintained by the principals 
of highschools thru a National Council 
of the National Association of Sec- 


ondary-School Principals. 


tional 


This school organization operates in 
the secondary schools and establishes 
highschool chapters similar to the Phi 
Beta Kappa chapters in colleges and 
universities. The names of students 
selected by their schools for member- 
ship in the National Honor Society are 
never released to unauthorized persons. 
For further information, write to Na- 
tional Honor Society, NEA head- 
quarters. 


tempts to ensnare the principal by 
telling him that since his school is 
one the 
state, it has been selected to have the 


of -the six best schools in 
unusual privilege of subscribing to an 
educational service, which is glowing 
ly described. 

A condition of this privileged offe: 
is its acceptance within a few days. 
A collection of im- 
portant aspect of the school program 
is promised. And, of course, if the 


books arrive, they are of little value. 


books on some 


Findings of the Department 


Many of these enterprises have been 
investigated by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
an NEA department. A summary of 
its findings follows: 


[1] Altho generally “‘within — the 
law,’ these enterprises are clearly de 
signed for the personal gain of an indi 
vidual or outfit offering a “service” 
simply to realize a good financial re- 
turn on a small investment. 

[2] Such individuals work indepen- 
dently and are not associated with 
reputable educational associations and 
institutions. They are often identified 
thru their use of post-office box num- 
bers as addresses. 

|3] Names and addresses are sold to 
other enterprising agents who may 
solicit these students or their parents 
and state that the solicitation is made 
on the recommendation of the prin- 
cipal or the school. 

[4] There are thousands of “bogus”’ 
schools. The Committee on Fraudu 
lent Schools and Colleges (of the NEA 
Department of Higher Education) is 
studying the growing menace. [See the 
April 1949 JourNAL.] Many of these 
schools and colleges solicit, under the 
mask of giving an educational service, 
names of prospective enrollees, and 
they never fail to associate the ac- 
commodating principal or the school 
as an endorser of their activity. 


Suggested Policy 

The National Sec- 
ondary-School Principals advises that 
all information about students should 
have the same security in the school as 
facts about the physical condition of 
a patient has with his physician. 

Many school systems have found it 
expedient to adopt such an ethical 
policy on the release of names and in 
formation about students. Such poll- 
cies are aimed to give security to th¢ 


Association of 


student and his parents against com 
mercial pressures and exploitation. 
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INTRODUCING the Schools 


A BOOKLET explaining the work of the 


district's elementary 


schools helped the 


teachers as well as the community to see 


more clearly the schools’ total program. 


ryvuir administrative council of Es- 
[ condido Union School District, 
California, was meeting again. Fre- 
quently, in past years, the council had 
brought together the combined 
strength of principals, supervisor, co- 
ordinator, business manager, guidance 
director, president of the teachers club, 
and the superintendent, to bear on a 
particularly difficult educational prob- 
lem. This time the problem dealt with 
the parents’ understanding of the 
primary instructional program. 

Clearly there was work for the coun- 
cil. Without adequate understanding 
of the program, the community could 
not be expected to move intelligently 
ahead in improving educational op- 
portunities for its children. The 
council felt that a current written de- 
scription of the school program was 
needed. 


Developing the Booklet 
The council first developed a tenta- 
tive outline for the proposed publica- 
tion. After some refinement of the plan 
based on consultations with teachers 
and various specialists in the county 
schools staff, a work-schedule frame- 
work was prepared. It included the 
assignment of responsibilities and 
dates for first-draft completions. 
Achievement goals for the various 
areas of the curriculum were matters 
for early consideration, Stating these 
goals was a job assigned to teacher 
committees on the different grade 
levels. 





Mr. Nelson is elementary coordinator of the 
San Diego County Schools. Elementary Edu- 


cation in Escondido was prepared under his 
direction, 
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Other committees were at work de- 
veloping other parts of the publica- 
tion. All members of the administra- 
tive council participated in coopera- 
tively evaluating all sections. Those 
responsible for the sections used stafl 
members to aid in refining them for 
greater effectiveness. 

It was at this stage that key teachers, 
consultants, and parents gave assist- 
ance in determining the effectiveness 
of the developed material in terms of 
community interest and readability. 
School trustees kept in contact with 
the project and assisted in determin- 
ing areas of interest to be emphasized. 

At last, refined drafts were ready 
for evaluation and tieing together. 
The final product consisted of a 45- 
page booklet filled with useful and in- 
teresting information of consequence 
to all citizens of Escondido district. It 
was entitled Elementary Education in 
Escondido. 

A part of the booklet on the daily 
program, from kindergarten thru 
eighth grade, acquaints the reader 
with activities carried on in each 
grade. A part on the special-service 
program describes the work of guid- 
ance, health, cafeteria, community rec- 
reation, and other aspects of the school 
program. There is something on the 
evaluation of the educational growth 
of children, on the teachers’ selfim- 
provement program, and facts and fig- 
ures on the schools’ noninstructional 
program. 

The booklet also contains an analy- 
sis of the community, the school popu- 
lation, the school personnel, and a 
discussion of adult groups that deal 
with elementary education. 


Using the Booklet 


As originally planned, the publica- 
tion was to serve as an instrument for 
acquainting more individuals of the 
community with the current school 
program. To accomplish this, teachers 
and administrators first refreshed then 
own understanding of the total picture 
as revealed by the booklet. 

Escondido schools have a time set 
aside for regular parent visitations. 
Each class invites its parents to visit 
its room, observe activities, and dis- 
cuss their significance with the teacher 
following the dismissal of the pupils. 
This «discussion period furnished an 
Opportunity to introduce the new 
booklet to parents. Questions and com- 
ments from parents were invited. 

At the parent-teacher association 
meetings, where the booklet was util- 
ized, the parents were invited to make 
plans for ongoing discussion groups to 
be formed so that more adequate 
school-community cooperation could 
be achieved. The Escondido Commu- 
nity Council on Education held a se- 
ries of meetings devoted to discussion 
of it. 

Results 

Individual teachers and administra- 
tors have a deeper sense of responsi- 
bility for a vital program of curricu- 
lum development; understand 
our present program better. They can 
present it more clearly to our patrons. 
Also, they appreciate more the im- 
portance of interpreting their pro- 
gram to the community. 

All individuals in the community 
now have in comparatively simple, 
readable, and concise form, a descrip- 
tion of their school program. Newly- 
arrived families and teachers can be- 
come acquainted quickly with it. 

An enthusiastic appreciation of the 
school’s attempt to provide a descrip- 
tion of its program has developed. 
This rapport paves the way for cooper- 
ative analysis of current educational 
problems and progress toward better 
solutions of them. Definite material is 
available for a broader base of partici 
pation in improving the program ol 
education in Escondido. The long- 
term ramifications should insure con- 
tinuous school and community coop- 
eration for the maintenance of the 
best education program that the com- 
bined resources of the community can 
provide. 
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ELEGATES to this year’s NEA Repre- 
D sentative Assembly in St. Louis, 
Missouri, July 2 to 7, will have an 
unusual opportunity to combine pleas- 
ure with business. Before and after 
the convention, they can find many 
attractions for themselves and families 
in Missouri, which offer the chance 
for an old fashioned vacation with 
modern trimmings. 

First of all, it has an 
network of 


extensive 
highways—all well-kept 
and most of them scenic. Many have 
roadside turnouts, scenic overlooks, 
and wellmaintained picnic grounds. 

Commercial transportation is un- 
usually good, too. There is air serv- 
ice to several principal cities. Rail- 
roads serve hundreds of towns and 
cities, and bus lines run to every 
accessible location. 

Recreation 
cellent 


include ex- 
Some of Missouri's 
state parks daily replenish sparkling 
trout streams with fine rainbows. 

One of 
special attractions is its float fishing, 
which originated in the Missouri 
Ozarks around the turn of the century. 
The 
streams in this effortless manner for a 
half-day or two weeks. 


activities 
fishing. 


Missouri’s most popular 


vacationer can fish some 25 


Water sports are extremely popular 
on the lakes and rivers of the state. 
Resorts feature riding, tennis, and 
such pastimes as horseshoe pitching, 
shuffleboard, and other group games. 
An evening’s entertainment will often 
include an old-fashioned square dance. 
Golf courses are generally available. 
Drive-in theaters, seasonal carnivals, 
amusement parks, driving ranges, and 
the glittering amusements of many 
midways are common. 

Historic sites are plentiful, too. 
There are nine covered bridges still 
in existence. There is Boone’s Lick 
Road, out of which developed the 
Santa Fe and Oregon Trails. 

The which Daniel Boone 
helped his son Nathan build still 
stands in St. Charles County. The 
Lyric Theater in Boonville was the 
scene of early frontier cultural ac- 
tivity. The state capitol in Jefferson 
City is considered one of the most 
beautiful in the nation, and inside 
its walls the visitor will find the fa- 


house 





Mr. Cuthbertson is head of the Recreation 
Section of the Missouri Division of Resources 
and Development, Jefferson City. 
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“Meet Me in St. Louie” 


Missouri offers unusual recreational opportunities for 
delegates before and after the NEA summer meeting. 


mous Thomas Hart Benton murals 
and the Missouri Resources Museum. 
Arrow Rock Tavern, beside the old 
Santa Fe Trail, has been in continu- 
ous operation as a lodging house 
since it was built in 1830. 

Ste. Genevieve was established in 
1735 as one of the first towns west of 
the Mississippi, and much of the 
early culture is preserved there; St. 
Joseph was the starting point for the 
famous Pony Express venture. St. 
Louis, a city which has been under 






NEA delegates will en- 
joy visiting such Mis- 
souri landmarks as 
President Truman’s 
boyhood home in La- 
mar, top, and Tom Saw- 
yer’s home and _ the 
white-washed fence in 


Hannibal. 
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William H. Cuthbertson 


the flags of three nations, and Kansas 
City, important contributor to western 
expansion, are the state's principal 
metropolitan areas. 

Literary history has been made— 


and its artifacts preserved—in several 
areas of the state, most notably in 
Mark Twain’s Hannibal, and in The 
Shepherd of the Hills country, made 
famous by Harold Bell Wright. 
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ON TEACHING 


Controversial Issues 


ONTROVERSIAL issues, sine qua non 
C in purposeful learning, must be 
carefully selected, organized, and re- 
lated to the curriculum to achieve 
the aims of education, especially the 
development of better American citi- 
zens. In considering suitability of an 
issue, the teacher should ask: 

[1] Is the issue significant? 

[2] Are the pupils mature enough? 

[3] Are materials available from 
which a reasonable amount of data 
may be gathered? 

[4] Will the issue require more 
time for a satisfactory study than the 
class can afford to give to it? 

[5] Does the issue grow out of the 
broad framework of the curriculum 
and realize its objectives? 

[6] Will consideration of the issue 
help students realize that controversial 
questions have many sides? 

The opportunities for training for 
an alert citizenry can be best offered 
in the social-studies classroom with 
the development of the following 
skills: recognizing, defining, explor- 
in 


>? 


and analyzing the issue; suggest- 


, 
ing possible solutions; connecting and 
recording data; presenting and evalu- 
ating data; testing hypotheses; and de- 
termining possible conclusions. 
Unless the teacher consciously 
avoids biases and recriminations, and 
displays an attitude of fairness, open- 
mindedness, and courage, he has failed 
to live up to his obligations as a 
teacher. However, this does not pre- 
clude the teacher from expressing his 
own opinion and identifying it as 
such, 


Desired Outcomes 
Teaching of controversial issues is 
successful if it results in: 
[1] An improvement in the han- 
dling of school issues by students. 
[2] The development of a more 
understanding attitude among. stu- 
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dents regarding diflerences of opinion, 
[3] Adoption by students of technics 
for solving their own problems. 
[4] Greater participation by stu- 
dents as individuals in the resolution 
of school and community issues. 


Role of Supervisor 
The supervisor should: 
[1] Set an example of fairminded- 
ness, balanced judgment, and objec- 
tivity. 
[2] Clarify departmental policy on 
controversial issues. 





[3] Respect legitimate differences of 
opinion. Chairmen must be conscious 
of their own prejudices, warn teachers 
about them, and encourage criticism 
by department teachers. 

[4] Make available a balanced col- 
lection of pamphlets, audio-visual ma- 
terials, and texts. 

Where lapses from proper proce- 
dures occur, the supervisor should: 

[1] Recegnize that complete objec- 
tivity is probably unobtainable in 
teaching controversial issues. How- 
ever, if there is a reasonable doubt in 
the mind of a supervisor that a teacher 
is deliberately slanting a_ particular 
lesson, the teacher must not be held 
guilty. 

[2] Confer with the teacher when 





This is an adaptation of a state- 
ment prepared by John G. Kunit, 
Herman M. Bresloff, Samuel Hal- 
perin, Howard L. Hurwitz, and 
Julius Lemansky for the Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Social Studies 
of New York City. The statement 
appeared in the ATSS Bulletin. 





there is an indication of deliberate 
and consistent abuse of professional 
ethics or academic freedom. 

[3] Give the offending teacher every 
opportunity to observe other teachers 
who do understand their responsibili- 
ties in these matters. 

[4] Invite appropriate action by 
the principal if the teacher persists 
in his unprofessional conduct. 


[5] Keep as confidential such mat 
ters as technical competence and faith 
fulness in fulfilment of duties. Crit 
cisms should not be aired in extra 
school discussion before all intra 
school actions possible to protect 
rights of teachers and supervisors have 
been exhausted. 

[6] Rate teachers entirely upon 
their intra-school activities, as subject 
teachers, homeroom teachers, and 
club advisers. ‘They must act upon 
the assumption that teachers outside 
the school have the same right to 
freedom of opinion and conduct both 
public and private, as anyone else. 


Rights of Teachers 

Teachers should be assured of the 
following safeguards from accusations 
of bias by supervisor, pressure-group, 
community, pupil, or colleague: 

[1] Specific justify 
charges should be given the teacher. 

[2] The accused teacher should 
have the right to reply in writing to 


evidence to 


the charges made against him. 

3] If the teacher requests it, he 
should be given a formal hearing to 
determine whether charges made 
against him should be expunged from 
his record. 

[4] The accused teacher should 
have the right to consult privately 
with any person or organization of 
his choice for assistance in replying to 
or appealing from the decision made 
by the supervisor in his case, provided 
he had exhausted all intra-mural ac- 
tions and facilities. 

[5] If the accusations originate with 
or are supported by anyone other than 
his supervisor, the teacher should have 
the right to confront and cross-exam- 
ine his accuser. 

[6] No reprisals should be imposed 
upon any teacher for exercising any of 
the foregoing rights, whether in the 
form of suspension, loss of tenure, un- 
satisfactory rating, involuntary trans- 
fer, discrimination in assignments, ob- 
stacle to advancement or otherwise. 

[7] In the handling of charges origi- 
nating or receiving support outside 
the school system, the Board of Super- 
intendents should state publicly and 
repeatedly, if necessary, why contro- 
versial issues must be taught in the 
schools and what activities on the part 
of a teacher constitute bias in the 
teaching of such issues. 
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OHITO'S 


yn 1922, the Ohio Education Associa- 
l tion adopted constitutional amend- 
ments providing for a representative 
assembly and an educational council. 
The representative assembly, com- 
posed of delegates elected by the vari- 
ous school units, is the legislative and 
policy-determining body of the asso- 
ciation. It elects the officers of the or- 
ganization and chooses the members 
of the educational council. 

The educational council is a _ re- 
search body. It must study problems 
referred to it by the representative as- 
sembly or the association’s executive 
committee. Also, it may and does ini- 
tiate studies of its own. Most of the 
problems which have received the 
council’s attention have been formu- 
lated by the body itself. 

Phere are 30 members of the educa- 
tional council. They are elected for 
terms of three years, one-third of the 
group being elected each year. The 
constitution specifies that classroom 
teachers must be well-represented on 
the council but is otherwise silent as 
to the qualifications of members. 

The council chooses its own presi- 
dent and vicepresident. One of the 
headquarters staff, as associate secre- 
lary, serves in an ex-officio capacity as 
the secretary. 


Problems Studied 

During the 27 years of the council’s 
existence, the problems which have 
comprised the programs have touched 
almost all phases of public education. 
Any problem which pertains to the 
welfare of the schools and teachers is 
a problem for study. 

The following 10 topics, which com- 
prise the program for 1950, constitute 





Dr. Morton is professor of education at Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. He has been a 
member of the Ohio Educational Council for 
the 27 years of its existence and has served 
ive terms as council president. He has writ- 
fen and lectured much on the teaching of 
arithmetic. 
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Educational (council 


a fair sample of the kinds which have 
engaged the council’s attention: [1] 
revision of the OEA code of ethics, 
[2] preparation of a handbook on the 
construction and administration of 
salary schedules, [3] certification of 
professional school personnel in Ohio, 
[4] induction and orientation of new 
teachers, [5] improvement of public- 
relations programs in Ohio schools, 
[6] health and accident insurance for 
Ohio teachers, [7] group conferences 
and participation, [8] community ac- 
tivities in which teachers participate, 
[9] relationship between the teacher- 
training institutions and the public 
schools, [10] prevention of excessive 
antagonisms and_ hostilities 
pupils. 

In 1948 and 1949, the educational 
council studied problems pertaining 
to the organization of the state depart- 
ment of education, visual education, 
cost of school-building insurance, 


among 


statewide school-building survey, state 
teachers-retirement system, teacher 
load, district-association meetings, de- 
partmental status of school librarians, 
duties of counselors and other guid- 
ance officers, the slow-learner,  be- 
havior problem child, state support 
for special education, teachers salaries 
and salary schedules, and other areas 
of school practice, 

Each problem is assigned to a com- 
mittee of the educational council. The 
number of persons on a committee 
ranges from two to six. Some of the 
members serve on more than one com- 
mittee, but no person serves as chair- 
man of more than one committee. 


Reports and Recommendations 
The educational council meets in 
Jan. of each year to set up the year’s 
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program. Another meeting is held in 
Oct. to hear reports, vote on recom- 
mendations, and plan the report 
which is to be made to the representa- 
tive assembly at the annual business 
mecting in Dec. Between Jan. and 
Oct., committees meet one or more 
times as they carry thru their assign- 
ments. 

At the session of the representative 
assembly which hears council reports, 
the president of the council presides, 


BERGE as a brief story 


of 24 years of serrive 
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tothe Ghio Education 


issociation by its 


educational counesl. 
R. L. MORTON 


and the various committee chairmen 
present reports and recommendations. 
Ihe delegates discuss the reports and 
vote on the acceptance or rejection of 
the recommendations. Upon approval 
by the representative assembly, coun- 
cil recommendations become matters 
of Ohio Education Association policy. 

After the Oct. meeting of the coun- 
cil, accepted reports are edited, print- 
ed in a pamphiet of some 32 or 40 
pages, and copies are mailed to assem- 
bly delegates at least two weeks in 
advance of the date of the Dec. meet- 
ing. 


Council's Influence 


‘Those who have observed the coun- 
cil closely during the years of its exist- 
ence and who have followed subse- 
quent changes in association policy, 
the school laws of the state, and the 
professional morale and welfare of 
teachers, are convinced that the coun- 
cil’s influence has been large. As it 
gained in influence and esteem, the 
tendency of the representative assem- 
bly and the executive committee to 
refer problems to it for study became 
more and more pronounced. 

Today, it is almost certain that if 
a delegate offers a proposal to the as- 
sembly requiring legislation or any 
change in that body will 
promptly refer the proposal to the 
council for study and later report. 


policy, 
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the New 


absorbed 


York World-Tele- 
The New York 
it retained one of the 
oldest and best known features of The 
Sun—its daily school page. 


' has N 
\\ cram 


Sun on fan. 5, 


The pare appears five days a week, 
Monday thru Friday, in the night and 
second night editions. It is believed to 
be the only daily school page in the 
country. A number of newspapers con- 
duct a weekly school page; others pre- 
sent a column or two of news daily. 

Is there enough going on in the 
world of education to make possible 
a full page everyday? Jacob Jacowitz, 
school news editor of the World-Tele- 
gram and Sun, says the chief difficulty 
he has is to compress his material into 
a single page; often he could (and oc- 
casionally does) use more space. 

Examination of the page which M1. 
Jacowitz edited for The Sun for many 
vears and which he continues to edit 
for the combined paper, shows a 
wealth of reading matter. Local school 
news is covered in detail. The pro- 
ceedings of the board of education, 
activities of the city’s numerous teach- 
ers organizations and parent-teacher 
associations all provide items for Mr. 
Jacowitz and his staff of school news 
reporters. 

In addition, there are reviews of 
significant books in education. When 
an important examination for teach- 
ers certificates is to be given, the school 
page publishes sample questions and 
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Staff members for 
the school page in 
the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun 
include [seated] 
Jacob Jacowitz, edi- 
tor, and (standing) 
John J. McCuen, 
Ruth Thompson, 
and Mrs. Helen T. 


Emery. 


answers from previous examinations. 

While emphasis is thus placed on 
local proceedings, the national and 
statewide educational scenes are not 
neglected. The battle over federal aid 
to education, for example, is being 
fully covered by the school page. 
State legislation affecting the schools 
is closely watched. 

A unique service of the school page 
is offered thru its “answers to queries” 
column. In the course of a year, as 
many as 8000 or more teachers write 
in for information about the city 
school system, their prospects of ap- 
pointment, and other problems. 

Another close contact teachers and 
parents have with the school page is 
thru its column of letters to the school 
editor. These touch on everything re- 
lating to the schools. 


New Radio Script 


The Little Genius, One of the Kids 
in Our Neighborhood is the latest 
script prepared by the NEA Press and 
Radio Division. It emphasizes the 
danger of forcing children in the ele- 
mentary grades beyond their capaci- 
ties. The 15-minute dramatization 
tells the story of eight-year-old 
Hubert, who must make all As on his 
report card in order to live up to the 
high standards of his family. 

It was originally prepared by the 
City Teachers Association of Wichita, 


Kans., and adapted for general dis- 


tribution by NEA. A single copy of 


the script may be obtained free or 125 
copies may be obtained for $1 from 


the NEA. 


Special Days 


Joun F. Locker, director of commu- 
nity relations, Cincinnati Public 
Schools, is the author of a new edition 
of Techniques, published by the 
School Public Relations Association. 
Entitled The Observance of Special 
Days, the bulletin points out Oppor- 
tunities for intensive interpretation of 
the educational program offered by 
special days, weeks, and events. In. 
cluded in the bulletin 
which 
month. 


is a calendar 
lists special days for each 

The association offers the bulletin 
at the rate of 10 copies for 30¢ or 100 
copies for $2.50. Send orders to Mr, 
Locke, secretary-treasurer of SPRA, at 
216 East Ninth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


“The Fight” Goes On 


than 500 education groups 
last month leased prints of the 16mm 
forum edition of the March of Time 
film, The Fight for Better Schools, 
for use until Dec. 31 under the terms 
of a special agreement arranged by the 
National Education Association. 
Under the arrangement, 
March of Time is offering the film on 
lease for the remainder of 1950 at the 
rate of $25, 
price. 
State and local education associa- 
tions and county and city school sys- 
tems are among the groups which have 
leased prints. Any school group may 
obtain a print at the special rate by 
writing to NEA for an order blank. 
The National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools is cooperating 
with the March of Time in the prep- 
aration of a discussion outline for use 
with the film. It includes a synopsis, 
questions for roundtable discussion, 
and a bibliography. Free copies may 
be obtained with prints of the film. 


More 


spec ial 


instead of its standard $55 


“Dollars and Sense” 

Tue UEA is distributing a booklet, 
Dollars and Sense, to each home in 
Utah. It is based on The 48 State 
School Systems published by the Coun- 
cil of State Governments. 

—ROY K. WILSON, assistant director, 
NEA Division of Press and Radio Re- 
lations. 
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O SOMETHING everyday for no othe! 
D reason than because you don’t 
want to do it.—WILLIAM JAMES. 


THERE are two sentences inscribed 
upon the Delphic oracle, hugely ac- 
commodated to the usages of man’s 
life: “Know thyself’ and ‘Nothing 
too much”; and upon these all other 
precepts depend.—PLt rARCH., 


He reasonable man adapts him- 
self to the world; the unreasonable 
one persists in trying to adapt the 
world to himself. “Therefore all prog- 
ress depends on the unreasonable 


mahi.—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 


So ENTER, that daily thou mayest be- 
come more learned and thoughtful; 
So depart, that daily thou mayest be- 
come more useful to thy country and 
to mankind.—I/nscription on entrance 
gates of Cornell University. 


I KNOW no safe depository of the 
ultimate powers of society but the 
people themselves; and if we think 
them not enlightened enough to exer- 
cise their control with a wholesome 
direction, the remedy is not to take it 
lrom them, but to inform their discre- 
tion by education. 

—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Gop grant that not only the love ol 
liberty but a thoro knowledge of the 
Rights of Man may pervade all the 
Nations of the Earth so that a Philoso- 
pher may set his foot anywhere and 
say: This is my Country. 

—BEN JAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Ler us do our duty in our shop or 
our kitchen, in the market, the street, 
the office, the school, the home, just 
as faithfully as if we stood in the front 
rank of some great battle, and knew 
that victory for mankind depended on 
our bravery, strength, and skill. When 
we do that, the humblest of us will be 
serving in that great army which 
achieves the welfare of the world. 

THEODORE PARKER. 
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To education more than to any other 


agency we are to look, as the resource 
for the advancement of the people in 
the requisite knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of their rights and responsibilities 
as citizens, and I desire to repeat the 
. in bebalf of the enact- 
ment of an appropriate measure b) 
Congress for the purpose of supple- 


menting with national aid the local sys- 


suggestion .. 


tems of education in the several states. 


—Message to Congress, Dec. 2, 1878. 


RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 


October 4, 1822-January 17, 1893 
Nineteenth President, 1877-1881 


DEMONSTRATE Democracy! Democ- 
racy is not going to live unless it works 
better than it is working now. The 
making of democracy work in Amer- 
ica is the biggest single job that you 
and I can do to preserve world peace. 
Nothing else, as of the present time, 
is of so much importance as a world- 
wide, largescale demonstration. 

—ERNEST O. MELBY. 


The Meaning of Liberty 


THe world has never had a good 
definition of the word liberty, and the 
\merican people, just now, are much 
in want of one. We all declare for lib- 
erty, but in using the same word we do 
not mean the same thing. With some, 
the word liberty may mean for each 
man to do as he pleases with himself, 
and the product of his labor; while 
with others, the same word may mean 
lor some men to do as they please 
with other men, and the product of 
other men’s labor. Here are two, not 
only different, butincompatible 
things, called by the same name—lib- 
erty. And it follows that each of the 
things is, by the respective parties, 
called by two different and incompati- 
ble names—liberty and tyranny. 

The shepherd drives the wolf from 
the sheep's throat, for which the sheep 
thinks of the shepherd as a liberator, 
while the wolf denounces him for the 
same act as the destroyer of liberty; 
especially as the sheep was a_ black 
one. Plainly, the sheep and the woll 
are not agreed upon a definition of 
the word liberty, and precisely the 
same difference prevails today among 
us human creatures. 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Age 


Age is a quality of mind, 

If you have left your dreams behind, 
If love is cold, 

If you no longer look ahead, 

If your ambition’s fires are dead 
Then you are old. 

But if from life you take the best, 
ind if in life you keep the jest, 

If love you hold, 

No matter how the years go by, 

No matter how the birthdays fl 
You are not old.—Author unknown. 


A MAN’s influence depends upon his 
living up to his ideals insofar as he 
can. It is hard to fail, but it is wors« 
never to have tried to succeed. All 
daring and courage, all iron endurance 
of misfortune make for a finer, noblet 
type of manhood. Only those are fit to 
live who do not fear to die, and none 
are fit to die who have shrunk from 
the joy of life and the duty of life.- 
On wall of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City. 
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free-and- 


RDFR publications of the NEA and its de- 
() partments from the Association at 1201 
l6th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Cash must 
accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, secure govern- 
ment publications from the Superintendent of 
Washington 25, D.C, 
Make money order or check out to the Super- 


Documents [Supt Doc 


intendent of Documents; do not send stamps. 


Bibliographies 

A Bibliography of Reading Lists for Re- 
tarded Readers, compiled by Conrad Wurtz, 
Doris Sindt, and Margaret Lee Keyser. Com- 
pilation of lists of books that have an interest 
content several grades higher than the actual 
reader level. State University of Iowa Ex- 
tension Bulletin. College of Education Series 
No. 36. Nov. 1949. 10p. Free. 
Division, State University of lowa, lowa City. 

Bibliography of Textbooks in the Social 
Studies by Alice W. Spieseke. Classified list 


of textbooks for elementary and secondary 


Extension 


social studies published between Mar. 1, 1939, 
and July 1, 1948. Rev. Sept. 1949 
Quantity discounts. A supplementary list of 
between 
1949, is included in 
1949. Reprints 
both bibliog- 


ikp. 7T5¢. 


social-studies textbooks 
July 1, 1948, and July 1, 
Social Education for Dec. 
available at 10¢ each. Order 
raphy and reprint from the National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Selected and Annotated Bibliography in 
Elementary Education. A highly selected list 


published 


litera- 
ture. Useful to teachers, teacher-training in- 


of current outstanding professional 


stitutions, and to curriculum committees. 
Rev. 1919. 60p. 25¢ single copy. Quantity dis- 
counts. California State Dept of Education, 


Sacramento 14. 


Classroom Helps 
Follow Safety Rules and Keep Your Bike. 


Poster 17” x 23”. Shows what happens to five 
little Indians who drove safely, and the one 
|See March JOURNAL p238.] Sin- 
gle copies free. Additional copies 5¢ each. No 
National Safety 
Education. NEA. 

How To 
Dorothy W. 
discipline to fit the 
Pamphlet No. 154. 1949. 3lp. 20¢. Quantity 
discounts. Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 
8th St., New York 16. 

How To Get the Most Out of Your News- 
paper. How to: fold your newspaper, skim it 


who didn’t. 


discounts. Commission on 


Discipline Your Children’ by 
saruch. Principles for shaping 


child’s individuality. 


to find what you want to read, get the most 
out of a half hour’s reading, evaluate it for 
information, interpretation, service, and en- 
tertainment. 1949. 39p. 20¢. New York Herald 
Tribune, New York City. 

Pictorial Map of Washington, D. C., in full 
color. Designed to give an accurate visual 
impression of the city and an understanding 
of its topography. Illustrations include gov- 
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imexpensive 


ernment buildings, cultural and educational 
institutions, cathedrals, churches, transporta- 
tion terminals, parks and boulevards. Espe- 
cially useful for highschools planning trips to 
Washington, D. C. Single copies $1. Quantity 
discounts. Order from Lintner Maps, Inc., 941 
North Highland St., Arlington, Va. 

The Practical Approach and Aspects of 
Reading. ‘Ten studies on reading including 
planning a year’s program, vocabulary prob- 
lems, the curriculum, meeting children’s emo- 
tional needs thru reading, the child not ready 
to read, reading in the content subjects. 1949, 
Vol. 37, No. 9, 55p. 50¢. Dept of Elementary 
Education, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Motion Pictures for School 
Use. Index and description of 14 16mm films 
available on loan to schools free except for 
postage, with subjects ranging from general 
science, to nutrition, to salesmanship. 24p. 
Free. Westinghouse School Service, 306 Fourth 
Ave., P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30. 


Economics 


Must We Have Food Surpluses? by NPA 
Agriculture Committee on National Policy. 
The effect of surpluses on farmers and con- 
sumers; four possible ways to cope with sur- 
pluses. Planning Pamphlet No. 66. 1949. 48p. 
50¢. National Planning Assn, 800 2Ist St. 
N.W., Washington, 6, D. C. 


Guidance 

Occupations for Girls and Women, Selected 
References July 1943-June 1948 by Louise 
Moore. Bibliography with index on ‘occupa- 
tional training opportunities, 
guidance principles, women’s status with re- 
spect to work and education. Dept of Labor, 
Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau No. 229. 
{In collaboration with Office of Education.] 
1949. 105p. 30¢. Supt Doc. 

A Pound of Prevention, How Teachers Can 
Meet the Emotional Needs of Young Children 
by James L. Hymes, Jr. How teachers may 
heal or better the emotional disturbances of 


information, 


war-babies who are now coming into school. 
1947. 61p. 25¢. New York Committee on Men- 
tal Hygiene of the State Charities Aid Assn, 
105 East 22nd St., New York 10. 

Standards for Baby-Sitters by Edith G. Neis- 
ser. Timely and sensible suggestions for help- 
ing the baby-sitter do a good job. Includes 
recommended readings on the care of young 
children. Reprint. 1917. 4p. Single copies, 5¢. 
Quantity discounts. Order from The Woman’s 
Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York 22. 


Moral and Ethical Values 


Moral and Ethical Values in the Public 
Schools of Hawaii. A program of action de- 
signed to show how the teacher, the school, 
the principal, and the environment can help 
a child grow in social sensitivity and compe- 
tence, harmonizing of values, appreciation of 
man and the universe, and appreciation of 
himself. 1949. 55p. 75¢. Quantity discounts. 


Dept of Public Instruction, Honolulu, Hawaii, 


Health 


Rheumatic Fever. Radio script describing 
rheumatic fever, the leading fatal disease for 
children between five and 19, how schools can 
help, what the symptoms, onsei, and treat. 
ment are. 1949. 7p. 25¢. 


NEA. 


Quantity discounts. 


Public Relations 


Building Public Confidence in the Schools, 
How to bring every organization, institution 
and individual into direct contact with the 
school program by setting them to work. Ex 
amples at the state level and in cities, towns, 
and rural areas. 1919. 60p. SI. Assn for Super 
vision and Curriculum Development, NEA 

Lay Advisory Committees to Boards of Edu. 
cation in the United States by J. H. Hull. 
How lay advisory committees are organized 
their function and purpose, how they work 
results obtained in creating better relation- 
ships between the public schools and the 
public. 1949. 23p. Single copies 50¢. Quantity 
discounts. California Assn of School Adminis- 
trators, 35 North Raymond Ave., Pasadena 1, 
Calif. 


Statistics 
Statistics of City School Systems, 1945-46. 


US Office of 


school 


Education. Covers enrolment, 


attendance, length of school year, 
teaching load, salary expenditure, sources of 
revenue, summer schools, adult 


1949. 73p. 20¢. Supt Doc. 


education, 


Supervision 

Helping the Teacher of English thru Super- 
vision. Ten articles on the principles and 
practices of supervision which seem most 
likely to be helpful to teachers of the lan- 
guage arts. Presents supervision as a demo- 
cratic process. 19419. 62p. 50¢. The National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 
68th St., Chicago 21. 

Tentative Edition, Elementary Evaluative 
Criteria. Vols. I and Il. Manual and work- 
book on methods and criteria for evaluating 
the elementary school with respect to its view- 
point, 


teaching coordination with 


community, plant, and planning. 


process, 
12p. and 
102p. 75¢ per set. Quantity discounts. The 
Southern Association’s Cooperative Study in 
Elementary Education, George Peabody Col- 


lege for Teachers, Nashville 4, 


UNESCO 

UNESCO Today. UNEsco’s_ in- 
ternational services, the work of the National 
Commission in the US, giving examples of 
community and action. 1949 
17p. Single copies free to teachers and school 
officials from Unesco Relations Stati, Dept 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. ‘To others, 10¢. 
Supt Doc. 


Tenn. 
Describes 


organization 


Youth Hostels 


AYH Handbook. American Youth Hostels 
Directory of Trails and Hostels. Suggestions 
on equipment, food, map reading, and all the 
needs for a hostel trip. 1949. I44p. 50¢. [1950 
edition in process.| Issued by National Head- 
quarters, American Youth Hostels, Inc., 6 
East 39th St., New York 16. 
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Book-of-the-Month 

The Devil in Massachusetts by 
Marion L. Starkey. Witch-hunting in 
Salem began with the hysteria, accusa- 
tions, and “visions” of some little girls 
who brought charges against the va- 
vrants and talked-about women of the 
village. Then, charges were brought 
against the harmless, the saints, and 
the highly placed thruout Massachu- 
sctts. 

This is the personal, accurate his- 
tory of the themselves and 
of the witch-hunters, puzzled orthodox 


“witches” 


people who lost their good sense in 
prosecuting friends and neighbors. It 
is the SLOrY of the judges who did not 
doubt the righteousness of judgment 
based on spectral evidence. It is the 
story of the steadfast few who held to 
their commonsense and to their faith 
in God and his justice in the face of 
the fever of madness that overcame 
the town. 

Significant for our own time is the 
fact that no witches 
were found after the judges had been 


convictions of 


warned to consider the accused inno- 
cent until proved guilty. 

thru. the 
stubborn refusal of the few to give way 
to hysteria restores one’s belief in hu- 
manity. One would like to think that 
the leaders of the modern world can 


Salem’s swing to. sanity 


in the end deal with our delusion as 
sanely and courageously as the men 
and women of old Massachusetts dealt 
with theirs. 1949. 310p. $3.50. Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 501 
New York 22. 


Madison Ave., 


‘or Libraries 
I Lil 


A valuable contribution to our lit- 
erature on conservation, as well as an 
authoritative guide to our national 
parks and monuments, is found in 
Exploring Our National Parks and 
Monuments by Devereux Butcher. 

Prepared under the auspices of the 
National Parks Association, the book 
gives a complete description of our 26 
national parks and 38 nature monu- 
ments from Maine to California and 
\laska to Florida. It contains a mag- 
nificent collection of photographs of 
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the and wild life in these 
parks, information on how to reach 
each park and monument, and a guide 
to accommodations of all kinds to be 
found there. 

The volume tells of efforts to destroy 
the parks by groups seeking them for 
their own purposes, how unthinking 
visitors are constantly abusing the 
parks, and how the public can help 
preserve these public lands. It is a book 
for every school library. 1949, 224p. 
$3.50 cl.; $2 pa. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


SC enery 


Notable Books of 1949 

The Division of Public Libraries of 
the American Library Association has 
chosen by vote of its members the 50 
books for adult readers considered by 
librarians to meet the criteria of Ouc- 
standing usefulness, timeliness, or con- 
tribution to permanent 
They are: 


literature. 


Fiction 
Arnow, Hunter’s Horn, 
Asch, Mary. 
Clark, The Track of the Cat. 
Guthrie, The Way West. 
Lea, The Brave Bulls. 
Marquand, Point of No Return. 
Miller, Death of a Salesman. 
Muntz, The Golden Warrior. 
Orwell, Nineteen Eighty-Four. 
Smith, Killers of the Dream. 
Welty, The Golden Apples. 


Nonfiction 


Allen, The Great Pierpont Morgan, 

Arnold, Global Mission. 

Barr, The Pilgrimage of Western Man. 

Beebe, High Jungle. 

Bell, Crisis in Education. 

Bemis, John Quincy Adams and the Founda- 
tions of American Foreign Policy. 

Blanshard, American 
Power. 

Brown, The Story of Maps. 

Bush, Modern Arms and Free Men. 

Carr, The Life of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

Chapman, The Jungle Is Neutral. 

Churchill, Their Finest Hour. 

Deutscher, Stalin. 

Dulles, Labor in America. 

Frazier, The Negro in the United States, 

Frost, Complete Poems,*1919. 

Gunther, Behind the Curtain. 

Gunther, Death Be Not Proud. 


Freedom and Catholic 


Hogben, From Cave Painting to Comic Strip. 


Kluckhohm, Mirrer for Man. 
Kohn, The Twentieth Century. 
Lattimore, The Situation in 
Lilienthal, This I Do Believe. 
Maugham, A Writer’s Notebook. 


4 sia. 


Mead, Male and Female. 

Overstreet, The Mature Mind. 

Pearson, Dickens. 

Roosevelt, This 1 Remember. 

Rusk, The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 

Schlesinger, The Vital Center. 

Sheean, Lead Kindly Light. 

Sheen, Peace of Soul. 

Smith, The State of Europe. 

Stettinius, Roosevelt and the Russians. 

Stuart, The Thread that Runs So True. 

US Commission on Organization of the Exec 

Branch of the 
Hoover Report. 

Van Doren, Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Weizmann, Trial and Erroi 

Williams, Lincoln Finds a General. 


utive Government, The 


National Best-Sellers of 1949 

The following list of best-sellers is 
taken from Publishers Weekly for Jan. 
21, 1950. The titles are arranged ac 
cording to sales in bookstores, unless 
otherwise indicated. 

Teachers will be especially inte: 
ested in noting best-seller lists as evi 
dence of popular interest and taste. 

Nonfiction 


White Collar Zoo. 
Doubleday. 395,000 


Barnes, [July 7, 1949 
Jacoby, How To Win at Canasta 
1949) Doubleday. 385,333 
Merton, The Seven Storey 
1948] Brace 
small book-club sales 
Home Sweet 
Doubleday. 262,000. 
Gilbreth and Carey, Cheaper by the 
[Jan. 3, 1949] Crowell 
club sales. 
Oursler, The Greatest Story Ever Told. {Feb 
3, 1949) Doubleday. 205,426 plus book-club 
sales 


|Apr. 21, 


Vountain 
307 400 


(Oct. 4, 


Harcourt including 


Barnes, 700 Dex 2, 1949 
Dozen 
241,093 plus book 


Reilly, Canasta, the Argentine Rummy Game 
[Feb. 11, 1949] Eves Washburn. 206,000 
Artayeta de Viel and Michaels, Canasta. [Feb 

1949] Pellegrini and Cudahy. 200,000 plus 
100,000 
Sheen, Peace of Sout. | Apr. 5 


25¢-edition sales of 

1949] Whittlesey 
House. 182,652 

Peale, A Guide to Confident Living 


g. (Mar. lI, 
1948] Prentice-Hall. 


158.000 
Fiction 

Waltari, The Egyptian. [Aug. 22, 
nam. Sales confidential 

Douglas, The Big Fisherman 
Houghton Mifflin. 162,615. 

Asch, Mary. [Oct. 7, 1949 
fidential. 


1949) Put 
Nov. 16, 1948 


Putnam. Sales con 


O’Hara, A Rage To Live Aug. 16, 1949 
Random House. 135,000. 
Marquand, Point of No Return |Mar 7. 1949 


Little, Brown. 128,163 plus large book-club 
sales. 

Keyes, Dinner at Antoines. [Nov. 18, 
Messner 


1948 

95,000 plus large book-club sales 

Costain, High Towers. [Jan. 3, 1949] Double 
day. 84,710 plus large book-club sales. 

Mason, Cutlass Empire. [Mar. 9, 1949] Double 
day. 80,668 plus large book-club sales 

Yerby, Pride’s Castle. [May 3, 1949] Dial Press 
73,503 plus large book-club sales. 

Streeter, Father of the Bride. [May 20, 1949 
Simon and Shuster. 73,281 copies plus book 
club sales. 
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Paper Scuffies for Classroom Use 
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Feld 3 Fold 5 
under + under 3 4 
Fold 7into © 
and then 2 down again making the 


cull of the slipper. 

Phen make folds sidewise di- 
viding the paper into thirds, (3), (4), 
and (5). Fold No. 3 under 4 and No. 5 
under 3. Then take the corners of the 


two 


cull of No. 7 tucking it under the cuff 
ol No. 6. 
lo make the slipper secure, it can 


be safety pinned. By 


pinning the 
corners of 4 together you can make a 
heel. But be careful in placement of 
MABEL CHAMBERLAIN, Mt. Eagle 


School, Groveton, Va. 


pins. 


Community Bands 


Why don’t communities do 


what ours has done; namely, capitalize 


more 


on the musical training that we give 
our young people by enabling them to 
that training after 
they have left highschool? 


continue to use 
Our local highschool music director 
that. He band 
practices which are attended by people 


has done just holds 
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exchange --- 


the The 
range is from about 17 to 70 years. 
He has about 60 members in his band. 


from all over county. 


age 


Three times a year they give con- 
certs to packed audiences. 

Find someone who has the ability 
and start practicing. You will have 
the time of your life.—MrRs. 0. J. ACKER, 
lberdeen, Wash. 


Combed Hair and Cleaned Fingernails 


To avoip the common responses, a 


don’t have a comb” or “i can’t find 
it,” we have a piece of cloth about 
a yard square which contains some 
35 pockets sewed on by a_ helpful 
room mother. Each child’s name is 
clipped to a pocket, and in it he 
keeps a comb and fingernail file plus 
some play money with which he must 
pay a fine if he must be reminded of 


his needs. The cloth hangs below a 
mirror at child-eye level. The neatness 
habit is thereby encouraged and the 
system of paying fines and counting 
change becomes somewhat more un- 
derstandable.—RUTH B. 


vallis, Oreg. 


EDWARDS, Cor- 


Booklet for New Junior-High Pupils 


Pupits who will enter Bayard Junion 
Highschool [Wilmington, Del.| in the 
fall are given a booklet acquainting 
them with their new school. Phe book- 
let describes the location of the school, 
methods of registering, seventh-grade 
subjects, books needed, and_ special 
clothes requirements for gym work. 

The booklet presents this informa 
tion in simple, direct language.—The 
Staff Reporter, W2/mington, Del. 


Lend a Hand 


IDEA EXCHANGE for Sept. will be de- 
voted the 
teacher. The editors of THr JouRNAtI 


to helps tor beginning 
would welcome a brief description [on 
a postcard, perhaps] of practices you 
would recommend to the novice. 








STUDENTS at our school received a 
practical lesson in citizenship when 
they voted for student-council candi- 
dates on one of Baltimore's voting 
machines. A city councilman helped 
to obtain the machine from the 
of Supervisors of Elections, 
warehouseman for the 


Joard 
and a 
machines in- 


A Lesson in Citizenship 


THE BALTIMORE 


structed the students in its use. The 
social-studies instructor sponsored the 
election. Balloting involved two slates 
of officers. Ticket No. 2 
votes being cast.—PAUL A, 


won—157 
WILLHIDE, 
principal of the Warren S. Seipp Gen- 
eral Vocational School, Baltimore 3, 


Md. 
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VE 4 Rural-Education Department 
Film 


‘y UCCESSFUL teaching in a rural school 
‘ is the subject of a new 20-minute 
sound movie sponsored by the NEA 
Department of Rural Education. The 
film illustrates some of the principles 
and procedures used in a modern rural 
school to improve the quality of living 
in its community. Filmed under actual 
teaching situations, the movie also 
shows how parents help plan the cur- 
riculum. Jane Franseth of the US 
Office of Education is chairman of the 
department film committee. 

Rental prints will be available thru 
film libraries. Sale price is estimated 
at $90 [black and white]; $135 [color]. 


US Chapter, Business Education 
Society 

r'He US chapter of the International 
Society for Business Education has an- 
nounced its newly-elected officers: 
president—Hamden L. Forkner, N. Y.; 
vicepresident—Jessie Graham, Calif.; 
secretary—Dorothy Veon, Washington, 
D.C. 

The US chapter is a division of the 
United Business Education Associa- 
tion, an NEA department. 


Adult-Education Reprint Available 


Leading the Large Meeting, a re- 
print by Leland P. Bradtord on con- 
ducting a meeting so large that 100% 
participation cannot adequately be 
secured by ordinary discussion meth- 
ods, is available from the department 
of Adult Education, NEA headquar- 


ters. 15¢. Two or more copies, 10¢. 


Commencement. Manual 


The 1950 Commencement Manual, 
published by the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, con- 
tains information about recent com- 
mencement procedures and descrip- 
tions and scripts of graduation pro- 
grams developed in secondary schools. 

The new 320-page publication is a 
supplement to the 1948 manual. For a 
limited time, both books, usually sell- 
ing for $1 each, are available for $1.50 
from this NEA department. 
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Ethics Choral Reading 


Tue NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers has recently prepared 
a choral-reading arrangement of the 
NEA Code of Ethics which will be 
found useful for the beginning or 
closing of general teachers meetings, 
banquets, luncheons, or state conven- 
tions. 

Single copies will be sent free upon 
request. Write the department, NEA 
headquarters. 


New President, Rural Department 


JouN S. CARROLL, San Diego County, 
Calif., superintendent of schools, has 
been elected president of the NEA De- 
partment of Rural Education for 1950- 
51. He took office in March, succeed- 
ing Paul B. Norris, Iowa. 

Dr. Carroll, immediate past-presi- 
dent of California’s School Adminis- 
trators’ Association, is recognized as 
one of the nation’s foremost leaders in 
rural education. 


OTRF Visitors 


FOLLOWING is the current status of 
the program for visitors to the US, 
financed by the Overseas Teacher- 
Relief Fund. 

Visits in progress: Kees Boeke— 
Netherlands; Margaret Fritsch, Wil- 


helm Gross, Frederieka Rametsteiner 
—Austria; Agvald Gjelsvik, Kaare 
Nesset, Ragnhild Sohr—Norway; Mrs. 
Mary Papacosma Kampouris—Greece; 
M. S. Kotiswaran—India; Jose C. 
Saddul, Jose Y. Tuazon—P. I.; Ilselore 
Winter, Andreas Voelker—Germany; 
Wu ‘Tang—China; A. 
hagier—Malta; Ferd 
bourg. 


Floriana Bu- 
O t h—Luxem- 


Visitors expected: Marcelino Bau- 
tista—P. I.; Anna Marie Crino, Luci 
ana Crisari—Italy; M. J. Norgaard— 
Denmark; Olav Sundet—Norway; Mrs. 
Lucy Vlastou-Fyte—Greece. 


Radio Scripts Available 


A serirs of 12 radio scripts for use 
by affiliated associations is now avail- 
able from the NEA Division of Press 
and Radio Relations. The 15-minute 
dramatizations are designed to ac- 
quaint the public with the aims, prob- 
lems, and achievements of our schools. 

One complimentary copy of each 
new script is sent to local and state 
associations and to other groups and 
organizations that have expressed an 
interest in this public-relations service. 
Extra production copies may be ob- 
tained from NEA headquarters. $1. 


Citizenship Conference 


APPROXIMATELY 400 organizations 
have indicated their interest in the 
Fifth National Conference on Citizen- 
ship, Washington, D. C., May 22-24. 
Among the speakers who have ac- 
cepted invitations to address the con- 
ference are J. Howard McGrath, At- 





National Conference on Standards 
for Teacher-Education Institutions 


Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloom- 
ington, will play 
host to this con- 
ference spon- 
sored by the 
NEA Commis- 
sion on Teacher 
Education and 
Professional 
Standards, June 
27-June 30. Ap- 
proximately 700 
leaders in educa- 
tion will meet to 
establish stand- 
ards in teacher 
education. 
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torney-General of the United States, 
and Andrew D. Holt, NEA President. 


Foreign Teaching Opportunities 


Foreign Employment Opportunities 
for United States Teachers is available 
without charge from the NEA Com- 
mittee on Relations, 
NEA headquarters. The pamphlet out- 
lines opportunities in Great Britain, 


Canada, 


International 


France,” Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, Burma, Greece, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Latin American countries, occupied 


areas, and US territories. 


1950 American Education Week 


Government Of, By, and For the 
People has been selected as the theme 
for the 1950 observance of American 
Education Week, Nov. 5-11. The an- 
nual celebration will again be spon- 
sored by the NEA, American Legion, 
US Office of Education, and National 
Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers. 

Daily topics for the week will in- 
clude: Sunday, Nov. 5—Moral and 
Spiritual Values; Monday, Nov. 6— 
Responsibilities of the Citizen; Tues- 
day, Nov. 7—Meaning of the Ballot; 
Wednesday, Nov. 8—Urgent School 
Needs; Thursday, Nov. 9—Opportu- 
nity for All; Friday, Nov. 10—Home- 
School-Community “Teamwork; and 
Saturday, Nov. 11—Freedom’s Heri- 


tage. 


Vidwest Conference on Rural Life 


and Education 


A sEssION on the farm-support pro- 
eram will be one of the features of the 
Midwest Conference on Rural Life 
and Education in Minot, N. Dak., 
April 27-29. Fourteen other major 
topics will be subjects for discussion 
groups, as participants from the eight 
midwest states, Montana, Manitoba, 
and Saskatchewan study ways of im- 
proving rural life and education. 

Among prominent conference lead- 
ers and speakers will be: Governor 
Fred G. Aandahl; John S. Carroll, 
president of the NEA Department of 
Rural Education, annual sponsor of 
the conference; Michael S. Kies, presi- 
dent of the County Superintendents’ 
Division of the department; John 
Bracken, immediate past-president of 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators; Frank Cyr, ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Mrs. 
Charles Sewell of the American Farm 
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Bureau Federation; Jane Franseth, US 
Othce of Education; Howard A. Daw- 
son, Shirley Cooper, Lois M. Clark, 
and Worth McClure of the NEA staff. 

Exhibits and tours relating to 
the conference program are being 
planned. G. B. Nordrum, North Da- 
kota state superintendent of public 
instruction, is chairman of the plan- 
ning committee. 


Industrial-Arts Convention 


Tue American Industrial Arts Asso- 
ciation, an NEA department, will 
meet May 10-13 with headquarters in 
the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

An organization meeting is sched- 
uled for May 10 at 9:30 a.m., for the 
proposed American Council on Indus- 
trial Arts Teacher Education. All col- 
lege faculty members engaged in in- 
dustrial-arts teacher education are in- 
vited. 

Morning, afternoon, and evening 
sessions are scheduled for May 11 and 
12, except that the latter morning has 
been reserved for school and industry 
visiting. On the morning of May 13, 
demonstrations will be presented by 
masters and craftsmen. 

Two groups of exhibits will include 
40 or 50 commercial exhibits and 
school projects. 

For additional information, write 
to DeWitt Hunt, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Okla. 


On the NEA Calendar 


[April 16 thru July 14) 


April 16-19—Rocky Mountain Regional 
Conference on Rural Life and Education, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 

April 17-19—Fifth National Conference on 
Higher Education, NEA Department of High- 
er Education, Chicago, Il. 

April = 18-22—55th Annual Convention, 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Dallas, Texas. 

April 20-22—Midsouth Regional Conference 
on Rural Life and Education, Mobile, Ala. 

April 21-22—North Central Regional Con- 
ference, NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Chicago, Ill. 

April 23-25—Midwest Conference of Com- 
munity School Principals and Superintend- 
ents, Des Moines, Iowa. 

April 27-29—Midwest Regional Conference 
on Rural Life and Education, State Teachers 
College, Minot, N. Dak. 

April 30-May 2—Pacific Northwest Confer- 
ence on Administrative Leadership Serving 
Community School Systems, Spokane, Wash. 

May 22-24—Fifth National Conference on 
Citizenship, Washington, D. C. 

June 14-17—South Atlantic Regional Con- 

































































ference on Rural Life and Education, Flo 
ida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 

June 19-22—Fourteenth Annual Nationa| 
Conference, National Association of Studen 
Councils, West Highschool, Denver, Colo. 

June 25-July 14—National Training Labor 
atory in Group Development, NEA Divisior 
of Adult Education Service and cooperating 
universities, Bethel, Maine. 

July 2-7—NEA_ Representative Assembh 
meeting, St. Louis, Mo 








NEA Bylaws 


: ; niver: 
Tue following proposed amend§ . 

; SUM) 

ments are to be acted upon by the Sass 
S . : : uden 
1950 Representative Assembly. Notice ; 

a 5 in 

was served at the Boston meeting. ar U 

y ° 1€ ] 

Words or phrases in bold are to be Ex’ 

: yr 1X 

added; those in brackets, deleted. a 

une 3 

ARTICLE I, SECTION ] iree-W 


Section 1. The membership of the Na Ecot 
tional Education Association shall consist off{teratt 


four classes: Active, Associate, Corresponding ered, 


and Institutional, whose qualifications, rights . 
’ n Eng 


and obligations shall be as hereinafter pres 
scribed; provided, however, That no_ person Thr 
shall be admitted or continued in membergo Am 
ship in the NEA who advocates or who is agity, ] 
member of [an] the Communist Party of the 


nstite 
United States or of any organization that ad Ww 
‘ : . » es 
vocates changing the form of government of 
the United States by any means not provide T 
ea 


for in the Constitution of the United States 

(Proposed by William F. V. Saunders, New§ [x 
York; seconded by Paul Wamsley, New York. 7“ 
eg an 
ARTICLE I, SECTION 6 ram 


Section 6. Retired members of the Associa lepen 
tion who have been active members for agind | 
least five years prior to retirement shall be}st 
eligible for membership upon the xper 
payment of annual dues of $2. A yr 
retired member shall have the 
same rights and privileges of an teach 
active member, except the right to vote, tpbinat 
serve as a delegate in the Representative As§)rayj: 


RETIRED 
MEMBERS 


sembly, and to hold office. both 
(Proposed by the NEA Executive Commit T 
e 


tee.) “ 

Note: If this amendment is adopted, it will BGS-7 
necessitate renumbering of the following sec§S382! 
tions of Article I: Section 6 will become quar 






Section 7; Section 7 will become Section 8; N07 
Section 8 will become Section 9; Section % . 


will become Section 10. Ca 
thru 
ARTICLE VI, SECTION I appl 


Section 1. Stated meetings of the Associa $Qyey 
tion, and of all departments, except as other of A 
wise provided, shall be held at such time 
and place as shall be determined by th}— 
Board of Directors or by the Executive Com: 
mittee acting under the instructions of the 
Board of Directors; provided, however, That, 
in choosing the site for these meetings only} 
those cities shall be considered where it is | 
possible to make provisions without discrimi a 
nation for the housing, feeding, seating at the 7 c 
meeting, and general welfare of all members Col 
of this Association. to 

(Proposed by Anna Pike Haas, Pa.; sec 


com 
onded by Edna Westberry, Griffin, Pa.) can 
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Flo 


ional four-year colleges to learn whether 
e the colleges can meet such needs and 
aba interests as may be expressed in the 
/ision study. It is possible that many needs 





ating could be met by a 13th and 4th year 
of schoolwork taken in the local com- 





mbh OPPORTUNITIES closed circuit with receivers will be munity, rather than by extended tech- 
r * located in the center of the college nical or formal training in higher edu- 
campus. cation. 
niversity of Oxford Summer School 
end§ . _ 13th and 14th Year of School? Employment Possibilities for 
SumMMFR school for postgraduate 
the . ° , Graduates 
. Budents, teachers, and undergradu- Epucation beyond the highschool 
otic ' , ‘ ; a oe 
7 tes in their second or third years at years and the value of a 13th and 14th STUDENTS and administrative  ofh- 
ben” University of Oxford, Delegacy year of school are due for intensive cials of Llinois Institute of Technol- 
o bet eer? | ei en ong ee on 
x Extra-Mural Studies, will be held ogy are working together = 2 mw 
une 30-Aug. 11. There will be two approach to obtain the best employ- 
hree-week sessions. New Texas Secretary ment possibilities for graduates. 


Under the supervision of Harold 
L. Minkler, director of placement, 


- Naf’ Economics, history and government, 


; ; CHARLES H. 
ist offiterature, and philosophy will be of- 


dingh-red. and all courses will be taught [ENNYSON Is three-man teams of senior students 
‘ p « 7 “ > . sw PVvert. — > . ° . 
ight# English the new execu visit medium and small industries in 
pre “hy tive secretary 


ersonf Lhree free places are being offered the Chicago metropolitan area to 


of the ‘Texas 

Me ; : . : State Teachers 

» isaBitvy. For information, write to the ane yi 

ry we é' . ‘ Association, as 
nstitute of International Education, 


it ad . . . announced on 
“BR West 45th St., New York 19. 


point out qualifications of forthcom- 
ing graduates. 


mbergo American students by the univer- 











nt of the “News and PROFESSIONAL 
vider ee ae ee 9° ‘ , ‘ "wr nr 7 
cael Teachers for Dependents Schools Tre nds” page : ORGANIZATION 
Nes D fA of the March CHRISTIANSON-LEBERMAN 

sNCE N JAN., the epartment of Army seaiiioaiacietabiaamicinas 

: * oa chee ae ; 4 OURNAL. MR. TENNYSON ais : — 
7 regan its 1950-51 recruitment pro- J Payroll Deduction of Dues 


am of teaching personnel for the 





SIGNIFICANT among the membership 


socaglcpendents schools of the European trends [in professional organizations] 


or agind Far East Commands. The great- study in lowa during the next few over the last two years is the rapid 
ll beRst need is for elementary teachers months by a joint committee from adoption 


of the payroll-deduction 
n the 


- xperienced in teaching several grades. state and other agencies. plan for payment of dues. According 
the limited number of — secondary Thru surveys, interviews, and con- to 53 replies to an inquiry circulated 
of angtcachers in two or more subject com- ferences, an attempt will be made to — by the West Virginia State Education 
te, o#binations, teacher-coaches, school li- probe the desires of lowa people for Association’s research staff, a total of 
e Asfbrarians, and nurses will be needed in job, hobby, and cultural training 26 counties now use the payroll sys 
nul doth theaters. beyond that which they received in tem as compared to 27 still using the 
leachers will receive a civil service highschool. At the same time, research- cash and postdated check plan. 
t wilBGS-7 rating and a_ yearly salary of ers will seek to learn what lowa em- Following Greenbrier County’s lead 


g seeBSI825. They are also entitled to free ployers feel their present or future — last year, six counties now use the pay 


a quarters and a post differential of employes should be taught to enable roll plan on a permanent, on-going 
ion ° Wo: them to work more efficiently in to- basis. Under this plan, the teacher 
Candidates will be interviewed  day’s complex occupations. signs only one blank authorizing the 
thru May 5. Address inquiries and Answers to these questions will be board to deduct dues from his salary 
applications to Charles C. Furman, related to the present and potential each year for as long as he teaches in 
aa Overseas Affairs Branch, Department offerings of lowa junior colleges and [Continued on page 300) 
cin of Army, Washington 25, D. C. 


Ce eee 


a HIGHER EDUCATION Question-of-the-Month 

yf the 3 

EE a BNL ce 

That, 

| ly Tele 1S ; , 2 TLS : 

a Television at Stephens What do you do when Johnny plays truant ? 


crime’ PELE VISION will be incorporated in- 
at the © the curriculum at Stephens College, Every month on these pages we will pose a question. 
mbes§ Columbia, Mo., in 1950-51, according Answers of about 100 words are invited. Some will 
lo President Homer P. Rainev. A be published in future issues of THe JOURNAL. 
se By Pe ; A 

mplete television studio with a two- 


camera chain and a noncommercial 
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Model of New NCPT Building 





ARCHITECT'S 
model of the new 
headquarters of the 
National Congress 
of Parents and 
Teachers to be 
built in Chicago. 





Continued from page 299| 
that county. Each vear, only the new 
teachers are asked to sign the payroll 
iuthorization blank. The growth ol 
the payroll plan is largely the result 
of local initiative.—IVest 
School Journal. 


Virginia 


HEA Head Reelected 


James R. McDonoucu, executive 
secretary of the Hawai Education As- 
sociation, has been unanimously re- 
clected for his third four-year term. 

During Mr. McDonough’s eight 
years as executive secretary, beginning 
base pay for teachers has advanced 
130°° and maximum base pay has 
risen almost 90°... Increased sick leav« 
and retirement benefits and a lowe1 
pupil-teacher ratio have also been 
made available. 





IN TRIBUTE To 
s 4 ee 





Katherine Devereux Blake 


KATHERINE DEVEREUX BLAKE, first 
woman treasurer of the NEA, died 
Feb. 3 in St. Louis at the age of 92. 

A teacher and principal in New 
York City, for half a century, she was 
a former president of the Association 
of Women School Principals of New 
York, organizer of the teachers’ sec- 
tion of the New York State Women’s 
Suffrage Association, and for 12 years 
chairman of the New York City Fed- 
cration of Women’s Clubs. She was 
the daughter of Lillie Devereux Blake, 
noted pioneer in the woman’s suffrage 
movement, whose biography, Cham- 
pion of Women, Katherine Blake 
wrote in 1943. 


Benjamin F. Stanton 


THE new junior highschool to be 
built in Alliance, Ohio, is to be 
named in honor of Benjamin F. Stan- 
ton, associate professor of education, 
Mount Union College, Alliance. Dr. 


800 


Stanton was superintendent of Al- 
liance schools for 29 years. He was 
formerly treasurer of the NEA. 





AUDIO VISUAL 





Journal Page of Evaluations 


On THE ‘Audio-Visual Materials” 
page in the February JOURNAL, it was 
announced that another listing of edu- 
cational films would appear in the 
\pril JouRNAL. However, since evalu- 
tions have been delayed in coming in 
from the cooperating centers, this 
page has been carried over to the May 
issue, 





UNESCO 





UNESCO's Reconstruction Program 


Tue Reconstruction Department of 
Unesco and the Committee on Edu- 
cational Reconstruction of the United 
States National Commission for 
Unesco have designed a reconstruc- 
tion program to stimulate individuals 
and voluntary organizations to help 
restore educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural life in the countries devastated 
by war. 

This reconstruction program de- 
pends upon the people of the United 
States for its success. Briefly, the pro- 
gram includes: [1] training of person- 
nel, [2] books and periodicals, [3] lab- 
oratory equipment and supplies, [4] 
vocational-education equipment, [5] 
expendable school supplies, [6] audio- 
visual materials, [7] recreation equip- 
ment, [8] cultural equipment and sup- 
plies, [9] school, institution, and 
community affiliations between US 
and foreign countries, [10] monetary 
contributions. 

All these are necessary parts of the 
reconstruction program. If you, your 
school, or your community want to 

[Continued on page 302] 


Auman Rights 


HE struggle for civil liberty in a 
democracy never ends. For new gen- 
erations of Americans, there are new 
tasks. 

For our generation, the quest for 
human rights for all Americans grows 
out of our great tradition of freedom. 
For each person—regardless of skin 
pigment, religious beliefs, ancestry— 
human rights! 

The right to safety and security of 
the person. The right to citizenship 
and its privileges. The right to free. 
dom of conscience and expression, 
Phe right to equality of opportunity, 

America’s Stake in Human Rights 
is the National Council for the Social 
Studies’ guide to teaching about hu- 
man rights thru the school. Two of 
the ablest of the younger group in 
social education, Ryland Crary and 
John Robinson, are the authors. I had 
the privilege of serving as chairman of 
a committee which participated in de. 
veloping the project. 

As a_ practical guide, America’s 
Stake in Human Rights discusses the 
need for human-rights education, 
sources of materials, how to get human 
rights into the curriculum, and teach: 
ing methods. The bulletin does not 
provide a miscellaneous list of un- 
related activities. Rather, it groups 
highly selected activities according to 
seven important concepts in human- 
rights education. 

Usable materials and approaches 
are described in the context of these 
concepts: [1] The tradition of indi- 
vidual liberties has been an expand- 
ing idea in American history. [2] 
Americans have certain rights guaran- 
teed by law. [3] Sometimes law and 
custom unfortunately establish viola- 
tions of human rights and principles. 
[4] Our social environment affects our 
belief in and concern for civil rights. 
[5] There are reciprocal values to all 
people in civil-rights principles. [6] 
America has a moral responsibility 
for improving civil rights because of 
its position of world leadership. [{7| 
Effective action can improve the civil 
rights pattern. 

For the teacher who cares about 
democracy—with no ifs, ands, or buts- 
America’s Stake in Human Rights 
will be a useful investment. Order 
from the council, an NEA department, 
NEA headquarters. 25¢.—wILLiAM VAN 
TIL, professor of education, Universit) 
of Illinois, Urbana. 
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eee to vaeationlands east or west, aboard 


New York Central’s cool Dieseliners! 


Cool Off in Old New England! Seashore and mountains. Gay art 
colonies and famed resorts. Trout streams beneath covered bridges. 
Historic North Church, Plymouth Rock, House of Seven Gables. 


Feel New York's Big Town Magic! Fifth Avenue shops and Broad- 
way shows. Skyscrapers towering above historic landmarks. Great 
museums. Sidewalk cafes and endless places to dine and dance. 


See the Great Lakes and Canada! The mighty spectacle of Niagara 
Falls. White sails and white sand dunes along the Great Lakes. The 
Thousand Islands and the Old World charm of Montreal and Quebec. 


Head for Western Wonderlands! Go New York Central to St. Louis, 
gateway to the Southwest's dude ranch country and Old Mexico. Or 
Chicago, gateway to the Rockies, California and the Northwest. 


New York Central 


The Scenic Water Level Route 
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VACATION GUIDE 


Packed with pictures and 
fun-map of playgrounds 





Money-saving tips on round 
trips. Send this coupon to 
New York Central, Room 1334-Z, 466 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send free Vacation Guide. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Tops on the vacation list 


--- YELLOWSTONE 








via Gallatin Gateway on the 


, / OLYMP/AN 
a 


Here’s the scenario for this sum- 
mer’s dream vacation! 


Travel on the super-speed Olym- 
pian HIAWATHA carrying private- 
room sleepers with Skytop Lounge, 
thrifty Touralux sleepers and Luxu- 
rest coaches. Or ride The Milwaukee 
Road’s COLUMBIAN, also air condi- 
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tioned. Either way you see spectac- 
ular Montana Canyon. Your trip is 
part of the vacation—free from dusty 
detours and the heat of highways 
across the Great Plains. 


Then comes the gloriously scenic 
Gallatin Gateway drive in open-top 
coaches through the Montana Rock- 
ies dude ranch country. 


Climax— Yellowstone, land of gey- 
sers, waterfalls and the Grand Can- 
yon, of friendly wild life and luxuri- 
ous hotels. You see and learn more 
when you tour the Park in 
official sight-seeing buses. 


Free Illustrated Folder 


Here’s all the help you need 
for planning a Yellowstone or 
Montana dude ranch vaca- 
tion. Write to H.Sengstacken, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Room 633 Union Station, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 





| 





| its objectives might be best explained 
| classes was turned into a workshop, 


| speakers in each room to tell about 


| Commission for UNEsco. 
| 





[Continued from page 300] 


help, write to Mrs. Ethel B. Gilbert, 
Unesco Reconstruction Liaison Offi. | 
cer, 405 East 42nd St., New York 17, 


Quill and Scroll Launches UNESCO 
Project 

QuILI and Scroll, international hon. 
orary society for highschool journal. 
ists, has supplied more than 15,000 ( 
school newspapers with kits of UN: SCO 
materials to be used by school editors 
their with 
various phases of the UNrsco program, 


in familiarizing readers 

The activities undertaken by mem- 
ber schools of Quill and Scroll in con. 
nection with this UNrsco project may 
be incorporated in their reports for 





~ 

the Gallup Award competition for : 
1950. The award is a citation made 
each year to 50 school newspapers for 
services to school and community in 
| cooperation with other organizations 

to further world peace. | Edu 

Defe 

UNESCO Explained to Teenagers Scie 
Ar Auice Dea Junior Highschool 
Washington, D. C., 37 ninth-grade 
pupils introduced their 1000 school. 
mates to Unesco as the culmination 

of a 12-weeks’ assignment in_ social Har 

studies. 

Bertie Backus, principal, volun- 


| 


teered her school’s help in following 
up a that youthful stu- 
dents should decide how Unesco and 


suggestion 


in schools. One of the ninth-grade 





which produced posters, assemblies, 


Unesco, and a pamphlet explaining 
Unesco to students. The draft of the 
suggested pamphlet was submitted to 
representatives of the US National 








ADULT EDUCATION 





University of the People 





A SIGNIFICANT development in adult 
education began at the University of 
Louisville last summer. The Univer: 

[Continueu on page 304] 


Enje 
the 


VACATIUN FUM |)" 


KNOW PLACES AND PRICES 


Get The GIMLET ° - 





MAGAZINE OF RESORT-VACATION TRAVEL fist 

For 22 Yrs. Travel- Wise Traveler’s Guide leis 

Canada Thru Florida, W. Indies, NY City, ete., 

200 Illustrated pages. Hotels, Restaurants, Prices, 

Hiway Data, Maps, Resorts, Cruises. Send 60¢ post- 

paid copy or YRS. SUB. (2 issues) only $1 to The U 

Gimlet, 551 5th Ave., New York 17, Dept. NAJ 

AP ATEREERRER SPCC ORBB AA SE APOE REIL IG MR A TE —_—- 
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Harvarp Summer Scuoor 


h- 

7. 

p 1950 

n. Coeducational 

ul. 

0 Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in 
O 


mi} Arts... SCIENCES... EDUCATION 


n. - . - 
Kight-week Courses: July 5-August 26 
n- - ‘ : “2 ‘ 
: Six-week Courses (in Education only) : 
ms July 5-August 12 
or SUMMER PROGRAMS FOR THE DEGREE OF 
or bs 
‘“ Master OF EDUCATION 
or Limited Scholarships Available 
in Special Conferences and Workshops in 
ns f | 
Education Administration Freedom in Education 
Defense of Poetry Modern Near East 
, Science in General Education Welfare State 
aL 


dle Write: 


ol- — 
Department O, 2 Weld Hall, 
on 
ial] | Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
in- 


Where the Sierra 





meets the Stars... 


NEVADA 
Summer 
School 


featuring a versatile 


1950 ACADEMIC 
PROGRAM 


er- @ TWO FIVE-WEEK TERMS 
June 17 to July 21—July 22-Aug. 25 


Enjoy stimulating academic environment, new and timely courses at 





‘ the University of Nevada where the air is clear and exhilarating. . . . 
the climate unexcelled! 
; @ SUMMER PLAYGROUND 
Nature has provided a wealth of rich recreational advantages with 
| both mountain and desert country to offer swimming, boating, 
. fishing, hiking, sightseeing and a fund of other activities for your 
e leisure moments. 
Write to: Director of Summer Sessions 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA RENO, NEVADA 
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A COMPLETE 

SUMMER PACKAGE— 
Unsurpassed In 

Fac ulty e Libraries 
Laboratories ¢ Physical 









Z 
‘ Z 
Ay Plant 
oN Graduate School e Climate 
 . “\Oy) Free Recreational Progran 
T | Outdoor Week-end Vacations 





SUPMAPAER SESSION 


MORE COME TO MINNESOTA EACH YEAR FOR 
SUMMER STUDY-—subjects offered in every field of 
education and scientific interest total more than 1,500. This 
distinguished institution offers an unexcelled program of 
extra-curricular activities, concerts, plays, movies, lectures, 
and other social events. Celebrating its hundredth anniver- 





sary the University offers many new and unique programs; 


} language residence houses, opera workshop, seminar in in- 


ternational relations, curriculum workshops, American studies 
program, economic workshop, and the like. 

A distinguished faculty, augmented by outstanding guest 
teachers, numbers more than 1,000. One of the largest of the 
nation’s university libraries and laboratories equipped with 
the most modern apparatus offer unparalleled opportunity 
for graduate work and research. 


First Term: June 12-July 22. Second Term: July 24-August 26 


Write now for complete bulletin to the Dean of the Sumn 
514 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


er Session 





AMERICAN UNIVERSAL DESKS 


Guard Health . . . Improve Grade Levels 


American Universal Desks 
are built to fit boys and 
girls. They tend to reduce 
restlessness, promote 
relaxed sitting with free- 
dom toperform, contribute 
to higher average grades. 
| Their scientific design pro- 
motes better posture. 
American Universal 
Desk No. 434 embodies the 
results of years of research. 
Comfortable cradleform 
seat swivels 45° either way, 
has deep-curved back and 
self-adjusting lower rail. 
Durable natural-wood lac- 
quer finish has 30% to55% 
reflectance to guard visual 
| comfort. Write for full 
information. 








American Universal Desk No. 434 


is available in three sizes. All metal parts fin- 
ished in durable baked enamel. (Ink well avail- 


able as an accessory.) 


Fine Furniture for All Needs 
American Universal Desks; Envoy Chairs, 
Desks, and Tablet-Arm Chairs; Universal Ped 
Steel Folding 


Chairs; and Bodiform Auditorium Chairs 


estal Chairs; Universal Tables; 





WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
ctmevican Sealing Company 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


| American Bodiform Chair No. 16-119 


| combines modern beauty with 
| comfort and durability. Auto- 
| matic safety-fold action. 
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THIS SUMMER — learn as you travel by air 


TAKE A UNIVERSITY-SPONSORED 
STUDY TOUR ABROAD VIA TWA 


Conducted by nationally known educators, approved for full 








Across the US: and overseas ..e 


you can depend on TWA 





university credit, these TWA tours give you the additional 
opportunity of gaining your “Air World Education” firsthand! 


1. UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA. Five weeks’ travel via private motor 
77 coach in Europe plus four weeks’ study at the University of Geneva. 
Special courses available in Frenchand English. June 20 to August 21. 


Cae $1260.* Write Swiss Educational Service, 80 East 42nd St., N.Y. 17. 


SWE 2. EUROPE. Tour of eight countries. Personally conducted by Dr. 


George F. Kneller of Yale University. July 21 to September 5. $1563.* 
Write Dr. Kneller, Yale School of Education, New Haven, Conn. 


3. FLYING SEMINAR. Firsthand survey of present-day Europe. Per- 
sonally conducted by Dr. Paul Dengler. July 5 to August 10. $1284.* 
Write Bureau of University Air Travel, 11 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 


4. UNIVERSITY OF ZURICH. Summer School of European Studies. 
Instruction in English and German. 5 weeks in residence plus five 


New Jersey. 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
US.A.- EUROPE -AFRICA ASIA 


weeks’ travel through Europe via private motor coach. Price $1290.* 
Write Professor Beatrice Barker, State Teachers College, Trenton, 


For further information and descriptive 
literature, write to addresses given above. 


*price includes all expenses 





Continued from page 302 | 
sity, NBC, Louisville’s WHAS, and 
the librarian of Louisville’s Free Pub- 
lic Library agreed that the time was 
ripe to experiment with radio-assisted 
correspondence courses on a larger 
scale than had been tried before. 
Courses in Problems of Modern 
Society and Contemporary American 
Fiction, open to either credit or non- 
credit students who could listen to 
Louisville WAVE or WHAS, were be- 
eun. More than 400 students enrolled. 
Due to the afhliation with NBC’s 
University Theater, which dramatized 
novels studied by the students, the 
literature courses were soon opened to 
the whole country. During this semes- 
ter, when a course in Modern Anglo- 
\merican Fiction was offered, more 
than 3000 students enrolled. During 
the second semester, the University of 
Tulsa, Washington State College, and 
Kansas State Teachers College began 
to offer courses coordinated with Uni- 
versity Theater productions. 
sefore the academic year ended, the 
University of Louisville added a course 
in History of Civilization, the Uni- 
versity of Southern California was of- 
fering one in Pioneers of Music, and 
the University of Chicago gave courses 
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to students in Economics and Politics. 

During the next year, all of these 
schools will continue to offer credit 
and noncredit courses to radio listen- 
ers. The University of Arizona will 
join the other institutions affliated 
with the University Theater. Louis- 
ville’s Public Library radio station 
will feature Contemporary American 
Fiction and Contemporary British Fic- 
tion. Listeners near enough to affi- 
iated schools may hear in-class discus- 
sions, receive handbooks, books about 
authors, and exercises and questions 
that will determine the student’s grasp 
of the subject. 


Research Helps End Illiteracy 


MetHops and materials developed 
by the US Office of Education during 
a three-year research project are now 
available to educators thruout the 
country to end the blight on American 
lives of 10,000,000 adults who cannot 
read or write adequately. 

There are four basic readers and 
seven learning aids scientifically con- 
structed to teach adults to read, write, 
and use numbers for everyday pur- 
poses. The aids were produced by the 
Project for Literacy Education of the 
US Office of Education, a project 


stimulated by the large numbers of 
persons rejected by Selective Service 
during World War II because of il 
literacy. 

Each of the four basic readers is 
25¢; the entire kit is $4.50. Orders 
and inquiries should be sent to the 
Educator's Washington Dispatch, New 
London, Conn. 





FUTURE TEACHERS OF 
AMERICA 





Books Available to FTA College 
Chapters 

EacH new FTA chapter chartered 
by the NEA this year has received the 
following books for its library: The 
Thread That Runs So True, Stuart; 
The World Flag Encyclopedia; Amer- 
ican Citizens Handbook: United Na 
tions Edition; Horace Mann’s Annual 
Reports, first thru sixth; Handbook of 
Parliamentary Law, Gregg; Horace 
Mann at Antioch, Morgan; NEA Ht 
tory, Fenner; Pioneer American Edw 
cators, Fenner and Fishburn; Ow 
Plundered Planet, Osborn; Character 
Education: A Survey of Practice im 
the Public Schools of the United 
States, Smith; Personal Growth Leaf: 

(Continued on page 306] 
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YOU ARE THE REAL HEROINE 








OF THIS TRUE STORY! 





our name may not be Agnes 
Newton Keith... but herg 
story is your story... haunt- 
ing as the cry of your child 
in the night, precious as | 
the warmth of your home, 


from the terror of a Japanese 
























prison camp. 


Here are the deep wells of 
courage that lie within a 
woman. Here are human 


> 


ties stronger than hate, space 
and time. The powerful Book- 
Mm of-the-Month reprinted in 
> Reader’s Digest is now a 


intimate as the unspoken 
moments of love that bind 
husband to wife. 


of Few women may have lived 


vice 


: Mrs. Keith’s personal expe- 


remarkable motion picture! 


| rience...her home in Borneo 
5 1S ° . 
lers overrun by invasion ... her 


the 


a family torn apart by violence, 
yet bound together by the 
: child who was its future and 
i its hope...rearing her son 
with dignity in the midst of 


at degradation ... shielding him 
tne ‘ 

The with the warmth of her love 
art, 
mer- 
Na- 
nual 
k of 
race 
His 
Edu- 
Ow 
icter with Patric Knowles + Florence Desmond + Sessue Hayakawa 
e in Directed by Produced by 


ited JEAN NEGULESCO + NUNNALLY JOHNSON 


lay Screen Play by Nunnally Johnson © Based on the Book by Agnes Newton Keith 


CENTURY-FOX 
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ing ~-Literatw 


= For 
Junior 
a = HighSchool 
READING-LITERATURE SERIES 


By 
Eberhart, Leary, Swearingen 
Make Literature teaching easy and 
pleasant with YOUR WORLD, YOUR 
COUNTRY, and YOUR LIFE. The 


best of modern and traditional Lit- 
erature. 


YOUR WORLD, Book I, Grade 7 
Nine units—great literary variety ex- 
pertly selected for seventh grade ap- 
peal. High interest, many emotional 
outlets. 


$2.20 (Usual School Discount) 


YOUR COUNTRY, 
Book Il, Grade 8 


Nine units—a colorful picture of the 
American Way of Life and tales of 
beloved personalities make enjoyable 
reading. 

$2.32 (Usual School Discount) 


YOUR LIFE, Book Ill, Grade 9 


Seven units of personal experience— 
social benefits for living and getting 
along with others. Numerous problem- 
solving situations. 


$2.48 (Usual School Discount) 


ROW, PETERSON AND CO. 


Evanston, Ill., White Plains, N. Y. 


me a 






Reading- Literature 


























SPANISH CONVERSATION 
at 


INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Saltillo, Mexico 


7TH SEASON: 
July 3-Aug. 11 
Nov. 13-Dec. 22 


Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE TUTORS three 
hours a day. M. A. Degree. Spanish secretarial 
training. G. |. APPROVED. Incorporated Department 
of University Studies, Mexico. Lodging in private 
homes. Moderate rates. Interesting vacation in tem- 
Bulletin 


DONALD N. CUSTER 


Box 413, SALIDA, COLORADO 


perate climate. 
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lets: FTA Yearbook; Manual for FTA 
| Clubs in Highschools; NEA Hand- 
| book, 1949-50. 


Chapters renewing their charters 
received: The Thread That Runs So 
True; Horace Mann’s Fifth and Sixth 
Reports; FTA Yearbook; Manual for 
FTA Clubs in Highschools; and NEA 
Handbook. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Suggestions for April Reading 
Tut 
books on Thomas Jefferson is partic- 
ularly appropriate since the anniver- 
sary of his birth comes on Apr. 13. 
The list for adults was prepared by 
Ruth M. Salmons and that for young- 
er readers by Beatrice E. Tear, both of 
the Public Library, Washington, D.C. 


following bibliography of 


Thomas Jefferson 

For Adult Readers 
Thomas Jefferson: the Apostle of 
Imericanism by Gilbert Chinard. One 
of the best of the one-volume studies, 
which is not only an able political 
biography, but also a_ penetrating 


| study of Jeflerson’s religious and_ so- 


| cial 


ideas. 1939. 548p. $6. Little, 
Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton 6. 

Jefferson Himself, the personal nar- 
rative of a many-sided American, 
edited by Bernard Mayo. Selections 


_ carefully culled from the mass of Jef- 





country, 


| son: 


ferson’s own writings and shaped into 
a skilfully executed portrait of the 
man and his world. Dr. Mayo is pro- 
fessor of history at the University of 
Virginia. 1942. 384p. $5. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7. 
“Life of Jefferson Series,” by Marie 
G. Kimball. A student and authority 
on Jefferson for many years, Mrs. 
Kimball presents portraits of Jefler- 
son, his times, and his services to his 
which are authentic, in- 
formed, and pleasant reading. Jeffer- 
The Road to Glory, 1743 to 
1776. 1943. 358p. $5; Jefferson: War 


| and Peace, 1776 to 1784. 1947. 398p. 


$6; Jefferson: the Scene of Europe, 


1784 to 1789. 1950. $6. Coward-Mc- 
Cann, Inc., 2 West 45th St., New 
York 19. 


“Jefferson and His Time” by Dumas 
Malone. The first of a projected four- 
volume work, Jefferson, the Virginian 
covers the first 41 years of Jefferson’s 
life, thru his wartime governorship of 

[Continued on page 308 | 
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Washington 
State” 


You can drive from ski level 
to sea level along Washing- 


F¢ 


ton State’s broad, paved 
highways in less than two 
hours. Enjoy the wonders of 
two national parks, Mount 
Rainier and Olympic. Pause 
and relax in any of the 50 
state parks in Washinton. 


See for yourself Grand 
Covlee Dam, man’s 
greatest engineering 
feat, and the beautiful 
Columbia River Gorge. 


For a thrifty vacation in ’50 
write NOW for an exciting, 
full color booklet. 








Spring, summer or autumn 





—it’s cool, it’s green, it’s great 
in Washington State. | si 


TK AIS al 
\ / 











ty Bt 
— ae 
~ Ae P} re 
a ww ve 
2 amas 
4) cl 
OU bey yt 5 ’ 0 
Si ce 
si 
U 
WASHINGTON STATE S 
ADVERTISING COMMISSION " 
Room No. 5303, Transportation Bldg. S 


Olympia, Washington f 
. Please send me your FREE natural color I 
booklet on Washington State. 
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University of 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


At BERKELEY—Two Sessions of Six Weeks Each— 


June 19 to July 29; July 31 to September 9. 
Tuition Fee $48 for each session. 


At LOS ANGELES—One Session of Eight Weeks— 
June 19 to August 12. Tuition Fee $64. Special 


Courses of Four Weeks. Tuition Fee $32 for 
each course. 


At SANTA BARBARA—One Session of Eight Weeks 
—June 19 to August 12. Tuition Fee $64. 


Wide variety of courses, Graduate and Undergraduate. Courses 
have been planned to meet all phases of Teacher Training— 
requirements for credentials, courses meeting California State 
requirements for teachers from other States as well as California 


refresher courses—and at Berkeley and Los Angeles courses leading 
to Graduate degrees. 


FOR BULLETINS, address University of California Summer 
Sessions Office, Berkeley 4; or 405 Hilgard Avenue, 
Los Angeles 24; or Registrar, Santa Barbara College, 
Santa Barbara, California. 





IN THE FASTEST 
GROWING STATE 
IN THE UNION * 


SEVEN SUMMER SESSIONS FOR 1950! 


Oregon’s Seven Summer Ses- 
sions offer you formal study 
amid scenic splendor: a distin- 
guished staff of visiting and 
resident instructors, plus ad- 
venture, plus the study of your 
choice in “air conditioned” 
Oregon. Undergraduate work 
can be completed in any ses- 
sion—Graduate work at the 
University of Oregon, Oregon 
State College or the Portland 
Session which combines courses 
from all Oregon institutions. 
*U.S. Bureau of the Census, July 1,1949 


Eight Week Sessions June 19-August11 


University of Oregon 
Eugene 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis 


Oregon College of Education 
Monmouth 


Portland Summer Session 
Portland 


Southern Oregon College 


of Education 
Ashland 


Eastern Oregon College 


of Education 
La Grande 


Institute of Marine Biology 
Coos Bay 


For further information or catalog write 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


ie Oregon State System of Higher Education 


Room 207A, 220 S.W. Alder St. 
Portland 4, Oregon 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 





on 1 Burlington Ticket! 
@ Enjoy one, two or all three of these world- 


famous vacationlands this year. ..in a thrill-packed 
two or three weeks, or a leisurely summer. 


Colorful Colorado — snow-capped mountain peaks... 
mile-high Denver and its mountain parks... picturesque 
Colorado Springs and the Pikes Peak region. . . mag- 
nificent Rocky Mountain National-Estes Park... tum- 
bling trout streams where the big ones abound . 
friendly Dude Ranches. 


Magic Yellowstone—land of geysers... waterfalls... 
canyons . . . mountains and forests— home of bears, 
buffaloes, deer, elk and antelope. An added thrill at no 
extra cost ... the 80-mile trip over the famous Cody 
Road through the Buffalo Bill dude ranch country. 


Glorious Glacier Park —where hikers and riders follow 
mountain trails through indescribably beautiful vistas 

. and fishermen snare the wily trout. Luxurious hotels 
and cozy chalets nestle in the majestic Montana Rockies. 


For complete information and cost of a delightful 
trip to these Western Wonderlands by train, mail 
coupon below. Whether you travel independently or 
join a congenial Escorted Tour, you'll treasure every 
minute of this travel adventure. Any rail or travel 
agent can tell you about this great BURLINGTON 
VACATION BARGAIN. 


CGH oe ccccccccccccccssccseseocece 


BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 

Dept. 214, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, lll. 
I am considering taking a Western Vaca- 

tion by train. Please send me free illustrated 

literature, rates and information about vaca- 

tions in (check literature wanted) 
[]COLORADO [_| YELLOWSTONE 


(_] GLACIER ALL THREE 


" Print Name 


pe nen: Me 


a State 


If you are interested in a train trip to other 
Western Vacationlandsserved by the Burling- 
ton Railroad please check here: 


{ |CALIFORNIA  |[_| PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
[_]DUDE RANCHES [_] ESCORTED TOURS 


| 1950 
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INVITATION 


to an extra-nice 
EASTER VACATION 
in NEW YORK 


Come to the Hotel Paris—so many 
teachers do. It’s a delightful place 
to stay...only ten minutes from 
Times Square, yet away from city 
din. One block from transportation 
lines, Riverside Park. Good food 
.--800 rooms with bath and radio 
.-.- roof solarium. 


Daily from $3.50 single, $4.50 double 


Enclose this ad for special weekly rates. 
MARTIN WALTER, Mér. Write for Booklet D 


Hotel QTIS 


97th Street and West End Avenue 
Spring — Summer — Fall 
Rates on FLORIDA'S Best West Coast 
complet Apartments Sleep four com 
1 S40 wee Write for Special br 
hure Glorious relaxation and fun. Gulf Bathing— 
Fishing—Boating—An Gracious Living 
KEY REST APARTMENTS 
Bay & (44th Ave. Madeira Beach 
St. 









Special low 
Beach New 


fortably. $30 a 










isements 


Petersburg, Florida 








Juvites You! 


et t- Fes a 
ae 


This is the largest resort center of the Gulf 
Coast. with all of the attractions, recrea- 
tion and entertainment that go with such 
a community. Yet St. Petersburg is pri- 
marily “a city of homes”—where it is really 
delightful to live the year round. An ideal 
climate, sunshine 360 days of the year. * 
healthful living conditions. Come to St. 
Petersburg for a vacation and will 
come back to. stay. 
Free booklets on re- 
quest. Write J. K. 
Davenport, Chamber 
of Commerce. 


you 





FLORIDA 
THE SUNSHINE CITY 
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Virginia. Comprehensive and carefully 
documented. 1948. 484p. $6. Little, 
Brown and Co. 

Jefferson by Saul K. Padover. Jef- 
ferson’s own desire for a quiet life 
filled with scholarly pursuits makes an 
interesting contrast with his services 
to his country, in this readable and 
popular biography. 1942. 459p. $5. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

For Young People 

Jefferson, 1743-1789, by 
Claude G. Bowers. Scholarly research 
produced this solid portrayal of the 
Virginian’s brilliant early career—his 
education and youthful love, practice 
at the bar, sojourn in France and 
return to be George Washington’s first 
Secretary of State. 1945. 544p. $4. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Way of an Eagle, an intimate biog- 
raphy of ‘Thomas Jefferson and _ his 
fight for democracy, by Sonia Daugh- 
erty. Conversational biography of the 
“friend of the people” who survived 
intrigue and _ betrayals and_= even 
risked hanging to write the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 1941. 352p. 
$2.50. Oxford University Press, 114 
5th Ave., New York 11. 

Thomas Jefferson by Frank and 
Cortelle Hutchins. Short, colorful por- 
trait of a very human Jefferson—a 
full-length chronicle for the high- 
school pupil which may serve, too, as 
a stimulating introductory work for 
adults. 1946. 279p. $2.50. Longmans, 


and Co., 55 5th Ave., New 


Young 


York 3. 
Thomas Jefferson by Gene Lisitzky. 


Star for highschool readers this vivid 


account of the rise of American demo- 


| cratic ideals and democratic manners 


in the narration of Jefferson's life 
during the last years of England's 
colonial oppression and the first dec- 


_ades of our democracy. 1933. 358p. 


| $3.50. Viking Press, 18 East 38th St., 


| 





New York 17. 





STUDY and LEARN 


In the Land of Sunshine 


TWO SEMESTERS 


and 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Dr. L. M. Spivey, Pres. 
LAKELAND, FLA. 


— write for catalogue — 





















































NEW FREE BOOK 


Ay 

BI 

= a ev 
Come See France| « 
for intermediate / 
students js 

F 


WRITE FOR THE QUANTITY : 
YOU WILL USE 


The Instructor Educational Service has jus / 
completed an authoritative teaching aid L 
“Come See France”’ which is offered teacher 

of intermediate grades. 

Written to conform to curriculum stané i 
ards of leading state courses of study, “Come 
See France” is vocabulary-tested and can b 
read and enjoyed by 4th, 5th, and 6th grad 
students. 

Extremely interesting in context, even — 
care has been taken in this book’s prepare : 
tion, including sentence structure, illus 
trations, etc. A large map of France, as wel 
as a small French vocabulary, is included 
‘Come See France” is highly recommende! 
for students of all ages taking this subject 
Write us your requirements, giving name ¢ 
school, number of pupils. No charge, « 
course. 

Address Dept. NA, Box 281, New Yor 
10, N. Y. 


TOURIST OFFICE 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
FRENCH NATIONAL | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A SERVICE AGENCY OF THE MINISTRY OF 
| PUBLIC WORKS, TRANSPORTATION AND TOURISME | _ 
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Youll stay another day and play’i 


play’in 
x SOUTHERN 
{CALIFORNIA 
| | 






\ when you visit 
one of these fine 


fj ‘e4 hospitable Hotels! 


Each a leader | Each is different! 





WILSHIRE AND 
RAMPART BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 5 


Apartment Hotel on fabulous Wilshire 
Blvd. Overlooks two parks. Near 
everything. Charming and homelike. 


>K 


ce From $4 sgl., $6 dbl. Apts. from $7. 
Cee Iw 
/ /COLORADO BLVD. 
/ AT MENTOR 
PASADENA 2 
In Pasadena. The favorite hotel of an 
ry ideal city. Close to everything you will 
wish to see. From $3 single, $4 double. 
Suites available. 
s jus / 3358 
z aid WILSHIRE BLVD. 
acher! LOS ANGELES 5 
Apartment Hotel in fashionable Wil- 
. shire Center. Faces world-famed Am- 
stand: bassador Hotel. Unsurpassed service. 
‘Come From $6 sgl., $8 dbl. Apts. from $8. 
can be 
grade 
/ 3049 WEST 
a AY A N EIGHTH STREET 
on LOS ANGELES 5 
epare Strategically located in mid -Los An- 


geles, Wilshire Center fashionable 
shopping district, near transportation. 
“Come as you are.” $3 to $5 single, 
$4 to $5.50 double; $4.50 to $6 twins. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


illus 








is wel 
luded. 
endei 
ibject. 


RESERVATIONS AVAILABLE FOR EXTENDED 
STAYS. SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS, 


ume 0! 














ge, 0 AND FOR RESERVATIONS, WRITE DIRECTLY 
phot.) 2. leis Se) fell] Ba lela 3 
Yor | 
| Please send, without 
| obligation, a descriptive 
| | folder of your hotel 
| 
| 
LAL | 
A TE LE EPO TD ee 
ICEF | 
. SEGRE es Sa 
| city 
| 
| STATE. i 
oF | | 
URISA | 
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Boys’ Life of Thomas Jefferson by 
Helen Nicolay. Another singularly 
readable biography in the distin- 
guished series penned by the well- 
known biographer of famous states- 
men for young people. 1933. 360p. 
$2.50. Appleton-Century-Crofts, inc. 
35 West 32nd St., New York 1. 

Thomas Jefferson by Hendrik W. 
Van Loon. In true 
style, the brief text and unusual illus- 
trations stress the efforts of the great 
American who “lived to found a na- 
tion wherein, for the first time since 
the beginning of history, all men were 
guaranteed the right to life, to liberty, 
and to the pursuit of happiness.” 
1943. 106p. $2.50. Dodd, Mead and 
Co., 432 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


hero-worship 





WORD FROM THE STATES 





Education Digest Printed in Japanese 


The Education Digest, edited by 
Lawrence W. Prakken, is to be pub- 
lished in Japanese for regular distri- 
bution to Japanese educators and 
others interested in education in that 
country. 


School Booklet Follows City Election 


WHEN the voters of Quincy, Mass., 
adopted a new form of city govern- 
ment including proportional repre- 
sentation, the public schools prepared 
an attractive, simply written pam- 
phlet explaining the changes, for the 
use of pupils. 

The illustrated booklet 
how the new government will work, 
what it will mean, and closes on the 
note that the future “depends upon 
the intelligent voting of the citizens” 
and “their active interest in city af- 
Originally prepared by three 
highschool students, it has been re- 
and the 
public schools. 


describes 


fairs. . 


vised distributed thruout 


Michigan Leadership 


CAMPING and conservation study is 
a part of the statewide curriculum of 
the Michigan public schools. 

More than 10,000 boys and _ girls 
from elementary and secondary schools 
spend about a week in “outdoor edu- 
cation,” studying nature firsthand and 
putting to work conservation prac- 
tices and other theories they have been 
taught in regular classroom sessions. 

State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Lee M. Thurston has called 


ie ; > » 210) 
[Continued on page 310] 











GRAY LINE 


HAS ARRANGED 
IDEAL TOURS FOR 
YOU, SUCH AS= 


MOVIE STUDIOS, STARS HOMES 


Tanner-Gray Line takes you through 
Warner Bros. and Republic lots, 
also see famous homes of stars. 
Each, $3.25* 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR & FRONTIER TOWN 


Largest man-made harbor, crammed 
with shipping; on to Knott’s Berry 
Farm and Gold Rush Village. $4.50 * 
Boat ride (optional) $1* 


MT.PALOMAR AND 200-INCH TELESCOPE 


See ‘scope from visitor's gallery 
after gorgeous mountain trip. From 
San Diego, $6.50 * 


SMALL GROUPS —“‘go dutch” in 
renting our low cost U-Drives, or let 
us plan trips via limousine with 
guide-driver. Rates on request. 
*Plus Tax 


SEND FOR FREE 
‘TEACHERS’ TOURS” 
FOLDER and Tours Map 
—for Southern Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and 


Nevada sights. »5 


Tanner Gray Line, 320 South Beaudry, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. Dept. B 


Send me Teachers’ Tours Folder & Tours Map 
Name 
Address 


City 


State 
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WESTMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
We PLEASE Teachers, and We SATISFY Superintendents 


Member NATA 





The Summer Workshop at Goddard 
on Good Schools and Teaching — 3—August Hl, 1950 


A i al Place ’ 
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Williar 


Hans Froeliche 
Peter s, Ti 


r hola shit 
WRITE: 


BOX O, 


raduate Ha) 


Oulsta? ding 


n Heard Rieetrick < ( 
Nathaniel Cantor, T/ 


Our 37th year 
Old National Bank Building, 
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Enjo oy Summer School | UNIVERSITY oF WYOMING 


in the 


Cool Rockies. 





at a . eo Aa a 
ONIVERSITY 
or COLORADO 


Located at Boulder, in the foothills, 
one mile above sea level and in sight 
of perpetual snow, the University has 
a superior environment for effective 
summer study. Unsurpassed climate 
and recreational advantages are com- 
bined with excellent faculty, labora- 
tories, libraries, and buildings. Com- 
fortable housing facilities available. 


Two 5-week Terms: 
JUNE 19 to JULY 21; 
JULY 24 to AUG. 25 


| Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
| offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
Engineering, English, Geography, Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, Latin, 
Law, Library Science, Mathematics, Miner- 
alogy, Modern Languages, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical Education, 
Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Soci- 
| ology, and Speech. 

Special Features include teacher education 
and recreation leadership workshops, lan- 
guage houses, creative arts program, con- 
ferences, concerts, lectures, etc. 

Only $26 weekly covers both board and room 
in beautiful new University residences and 
typical tuition and fees. 


UNIVERSITY of COLORADO 
For complete information, write to: 


| DIRECTOR OF SUMMER QUARTER 
| University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., Dept. $ 


| NAME____ al 


ee rE 





iii i 
CITY, STATE 


EARLY APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION ADVISED 
° 
510 














“OOLEST 
MMERU 
SCHOOL 


MERICA—— 
1950 Program 
FULL QUARTER TEN WEEKS 


First Term June 19 to July 21 
Second Term July 24 to Aug. 25 


GRADUATE & UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
in Education, Liberal Arts, and 
Commerce and Industry leading to 
Bachelors, Masters, & Doctors Degrees 


FEATURES — International Affairs Insti- 
tute, Creative Arts Workshop, Science 
Camp, Workshops in Curriculum, 
Elementary, Secondary, School Ad- 
ministration, Recreation Leadership, 
Audio Visual, and Community-School 


COMBINE RECREATION WITH STUDY IN 
THE SUNNY SCENIC WEST 


Fourteen Tours including Yellow- 
stone, Teton, Grand Canyon, Glacier 
National, Estes, and Black Hills Parks 
—Recreation Camp, Riding Academy 


UNIVERSITY oF 
WYOMING —~ 


LARAMIE WYOMING~ 


Director Summer Session, Dept. N 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Please send complete information regarding 
Summer Programs. 

TS en 
St. and No..........c.0« 


Cat y end Bte00 a asccacececescnscnrnssssomnencsnsenansinsinostintmanncaanssenta = 
Special Interest 
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the program “one of the most unique 
and successful school undertakings to 
come along in many years.” 


Reading List on Atomic Energy 


liomic Energy Better World 
Ahead?, a reading list, may be secured 
from the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
saltimore 1, Md. Single copies, 4¢ 


10-24, 3¢; 25 or more, 2¢. 





PROFESSIONAL CHANGES 





New Executive Secretary for 


Rhode Island 


JosepH Younc has been recently ap- 


pointed executive secretary of the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 
With this appointment, every. state 


association in the US plus Hawaii and 


Puerto Rico have executive — secre 


\laska District of Co- 
lumbia are the only groups without 


taries. and the 


executive secretaries. 


LEGISLATION 


Social-Security Bill Threatens 
Teachers 

FOLLOWING views supported over a 
long period, NEA 
warned that local and groups 
must plan immediate action to insure 
the security of existing retirement sys 
tems from 
ment. 


officials have 


State 


social-security encroach- 
“If federal social security is applied 

public-school 
warned, 
lation, 


to teachers,” leaders 
“the result will be the muti- 
curtailment, or destruction of 
most of the local and state 
retirement Their — strong 
statement was prompted by socalled 
“ambiguous” wording of HR6000. 

Under terms of the bill, now being 
considered by the Senate Finance 
Committee, teacher groups might be 
brought under social-security laws by 
minority membership votes. Such steps 
would mean required payments for 
social security as well as present re 
tirement systems. 

The NEA, its National Council on 
Teacher Retirement, and public em 
ploye groups have gone on record fot 
clearcut exclusion from secu 
rity of those public employes pro 
tected by local and state retirement 
systems. Specific amendments t 
HR6000 are suggested. Details may be 


existing 
systems.” 


social 


obtained by writing the NEA Research 


Division, 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


ERMONI 


Summer Session— 
July 6- Aug. 12 
WRITE FOR CATALOG .. 


Graduate and undergraduate study in 


Guidance. Workshops and demon- 
stration schools. Entertainment and 
recreational program. 


\ Director, 


ll 


| BURLINGTON 6, VERMONT 


Summer Session 


5 
a 
i 
a LL ON-LAKE-CHAMPLAIN 











DATES TO REMEMBER 





“Teamed for Defense” 


For the first time in our nation’s 
history, all services will be honored 


. Study at | 
Vermont's lake-and-mountain country. | 


Liberal Arts and Education, including | 


together on one day, Armed Forces | 


Day, May 20. With *“Teamed for De- 


lense’ as its theme, the purpose of 


this day is to familiarize the public 
with the state of the nation’s defenses. 


Cancer Crusade 
Tue 1950 cancer crusade will begin 
Apr. | and continue thruout the en- 
tire month. The 


American Cancer 


Society relies on this campaign to | 
help its research program, to educate | 


the public about cancer. 


National Sunday School Week 





NATIONAL Sunday School Week will | 


be held Apr. 10-16. Sponsored by the 


Lavmen’s National Committee, the 


purpose of this week is to encourage | 


Sunday-school attendance and _ reli- 
gious teachings in the home with the 
hope of thus minimizing juvenile de- 
linquency. 

A suggested program, information, 
and posters will be sent upon request 
0 The Laymen’s National Commit- 


tee, Vanderbilt Hotel, New York 16. | 


National World Government Week 


Tue first annual National World 





Government Week will take place | 
Apr. 24-30 thruout the United States. | 
Sponsored by United World Fed- | 


fralists, Inc., World Government 
Week is designed to place the idea 
o& world federation before a greater 
tumber of people in this country. Its 
purpose is to enlist their active sup- 
port in the movement to establish 
permanent international peace thru 
the transformation of the UN into a 
limited world federal government 
with power to enact and enforce law 
mong nations and individuals. 
[Continued on page 313] 
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CONFERENCE DIRECTORS 


CAMP AND 









ee LET US PAY THE MEDICAL 
BILLS FOR YOUR CAMPERS 
$1500.00 for Accidental Death 
Up to $1000.00 for Polio 
Up to $1000.00 for Accident 
Up to $100.00 for all other Illness 


New Low Premium Write for Latest Details 


Provided by a legal reserve nonassessable life insurance company. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE 


BROADWAY AT WAYNE 


Spend your summer amid mountains and lakes at 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in all colleges on 

the main campus at Knoxville, crafts and community 

recreation workshop in the Smokies, and graduate 

courses for employees of the Laboratories at Oak Ridge. 
For information write the Vice-President, 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, Knoxville, Tenn. 


OAK _-SREAT SMOKY 
RIDGE-.g2° MTS 


(ATOMIC 
city 





A teacher, in summing up the needs for 
improving breakfast habits, writes: 


“If more students ate an adequate breakfast 
before coming to school, we would see more 
A’s on the report cards and fewer A’s in the 
register because of illness.” 


Educational leaders realize that alertness and awareness in the 
classroom may not be at the highest level when students 
habitually eat an inadequate breakfast. Hunger, whether 
realized or not, is apt to produce mental distraction and poor 
concentration, which in turn work against good scholastic 


performance. 


Medical and nutrition authorities recommend that breakfast 
should provide from \ to % of the day’s total food require- 
ments. A breakfast of average servings of each of the “‘basic 
pattern’’ foods: fruit, cereal, milk, bread and butter totals 
about 600 calories and makes a good contribution of almost 


every essential nutrient. 


To help you teach this needed nutrition lesson, Cereal Institute 
offers free health education material on the Better Breakfast. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements herein have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 
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Nutrition Locked In the riboflavin in ice cream’s ingredients is fully 


retained in the finished product 


T’s GooD to know that riboflavin, so vital for 
I growth in the young and for health in people of 
all ages, occurs abundantly in fresh milk 
and cream. It’s also present in comparable 
amounts in ice cream . . . for the ice cream 
making process does not destroy the nutrient. 
Furthermore, analyses of ice cream after 
experimental storage periods show that ninety-five 
percent of the vitamin is still present even 
after storage for as long as seven months. * 

Other recent studies, conducted with college 
women as subjects, show that riboflavin is not 
simply present in ice cream . . . it is present in a form 
which can be efficiently used by the human 


on Not! DATRY COUNCIL. ---- 


COceP @» = The presence of this seal indicates that 
po 


< é 
t ~; all nutrition statements in this adver- 
: = tisement have been found acceptable 
A = by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 


PTT Gaas of the American Medical Association, 


body. When a supplement of riboflavin was 
furnished by ice cream, it was nearly as well 
absorbed as the vitamin in its pure crystalline 
form, and nearly twice as well as that in 
two other test foods studied.** 

Thus research continues to reveal nutritional 
benefits to be derived from ice cream. 
Both those who plan diets, and those for whom 
they plan them, will be pleased that so popular 
a food as ice cream is so nourishing as well. 


*Holmes, A. D., Kuzmeski, J. W. and Canavan, F. T. Stability of vitamins 
in stored ice cream. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 22:670 (Aug.) 1946. 


**Everson, G., Wheeler, E., Walker, H. and Caulfield, W. J. Availability of 
riboflavin of ice cream, peas and almonds judged by urinary excretion of the 

/ E : / 
vitamin by women subjects. J. Nutrition 35:209 (Feb.) 1948, 


[ 


111 North Canal Street ° Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915 ...the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 
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Boys and Girls Week 


Boys and Girls Week will be held 
Apr. 29-May 6, a celebration which 
will be the 30th annual observance 
of this week. With the theme, 
“Youth's Responsibilities,” the pro- 
gram is designed to locus public atten 
tion upon the interests, activities, po 
tentialities, and problems of youth 
and to give impetus to character-build 
ing activities of youth-serving agencies. 
Information, including a poster and 
manual of suggestions, is free trom 
Bovs and Girls Week, 35 East Wacker 
Dr., Rm. 950, Chicago 1. 





HERE AND THERE 
SRE A IRE 





D.C. Credit Union 


Tur District of Columbia Teachers 
Federal Credit Union had the greatest 
srowth in resources and usefulness in 
the fiscal vear 1949 that it has had 
its 13 vears of service. 

Ihe credit union now has ove 
1200 accounts and assets of more than 
$200,000. Mounting use of these re- 
sources has pushed its loans to date 
well above $1,180,000. 


Farnings tor 


the past vear have been good enough 
to warrant the anticipation that the 
board of directors will be able to rec 
ommend 


yA « 


— 9 


dividend in excess of the 
» rate of last year. 


Character-Education Volume 


DimMANvD has made necessary a sec- 
ond printing of the bulletin, Charac- 
ter Education, a Survey of Practice in 
the Publ United 
States by Henry Lester Smith, directoi 
of research, Palmer Foundation. ‘The 
bulletin includes the 


Schools of the 


20 patterns ol 
character education in use in the pub 
lic schools, together with suggested 
steps for inaugurating a program ol 


character education in the 


S¢ hools. 


Copies are available for 50¢ from 
Hugh Birch-Horace Mann Fund, 
NEA. 


Truman's Photo for Teachers and 
Pupils 

“To THE teachers and pupils of the 
United States,” is the way President 
Truman inscribed a photograph 
which has been reproduced bv the US 
Office of Education for distribution 
with its monthly publication, School 
Life. 


The Ofhce 


auto- 


requested the 
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LEADING the Field 
In Graded Maps and Globes 


Cram is the recognized leader in producing new teach- 
ing aids to fit the specific requirements and the com- 
prehension abilities of students in various grade levels. 


Cram’s graded maps and globes include 


Simplified Political Maps 
Simplified Landtype Cultural Maps 
Simplified Globes 


aids for beginning students. 
Write for new Cram Teaching Aids Catalog No. 


Free: Cram’s Classroom Classics Vol. 5, No. 1. “The 
Problem of Study and Teaching How to 


Write for your copy today. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INC. 





be ready to help you 





No agent will call. 





INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 





Free while supply 





VACATION 


. WITHOUT A CARE! 


With all the accidents and sickness 

for so many Teachers every summer, you ca ierstand w 
what a feeling of relief the Teacher with T Cc U. Protection 
begins her vacation. Why not play safe this year Let T.C.U 


ver the unexpected 1 h spots that 
spoil so many vacations. 


Enjoy T.C.U. 10-Way vwotection 


Careful as one may be 
Be prepared for the accident or 
away. This organization, 
ready to give you finar 
Accident or Quarantine. 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 
Right now you can buy at a bargain price a complete T.C.U. Policy tl 
will give you protection 
summer vacation and well into the fall. Think of 


there can be 


ncial aid when disable by Sicknes 


during the rest of the scl 


than six long months—at an amazingly low cost. Write or send 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


FREE to 
Teachers 
Tag for 

- Your Bag 
Has space for name and 
dress, with transparent cover. 
lasts —_ Addre 


graphed photo in order to fill the 


many requests for photographs by 
school children. Suitable tor framing 
thie photog) iph is inserted in the Dec 
1949 issue of School Life. We. Super 
intendent of Documents, Washington 


nal, Bs Toke 


Boy Scouts 40th Anniversary 
Observance 


TWELVE outstanding Boy Scouts 


representing the nation’s 2,579,515 
scouts and leaders on. the Ol@alllZa 
tion’s 40th birthday met President 
Truman at the White House Feb. & 

The scouts presented the Report 
to the Nation to Mr. 


report tells what the scouts have don 


Pruman. The 


during their 40 vears to further good 


will and peace and what they will 
continue to do. 


fir-4ge Neighbor Movement 


THe Jan. 1950 issue of THe Jour 
NAL carried a note on the At-Age 
Neighbor Movement pamphiet, 1) 
You Know Your Atr-Age Neighbors 
with its mailing address. Since publi 
cation, the organization has moved 
and should now be addressed at Bed 


ford Road, Chappaqua, N. Y. 
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Satety 
isteeniae 2 1€ at home 
exclusively for renee aly Stand 


t 
hool year, through the lo 
of it! Protection for more 


coupor 


986 T.C.U. Bidg 
Lincoln 8, Nebr 


To the T.C.U., 986 T.C.U. Bidg., 
Lincoln 8, Nebr 


ad- 














Illustrated Fundamentals of 


TREE IDENTIFICATION 


BY RALPH R. WILSON, B.S. in Forestry, 


U of Michigan; M.For., U of Washington. 
75S¢ Address 632 South 
Tenth, Pocatello, Idaho. Prices on quantity lots. 


postpaid author, 


FOREIGN RESIDENT STUDY 
WITH UNIVERSITY CREDIT 


HOLLAND - LATIN AMERICA - ASIA 
SUMMER, 1950 


room & board. TransAtlantic & Pacific 
Applications examined in order received. 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD STUDIES 
HOMER BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$225 for tuition 
space reserved. 













NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


1950 Summer Sessions 





—Combine summer study on the shore 
of Lake Michigan with the cultural 
advantages of the Chicago area. 





—Offer a distinguished faculty and 
wide variety of courses leading to 
degrees, B.S., B-Mus., B.Mus.Ed., 

B.S.J., M.S., Ph.D., and Ed.D. 


Six-Week Session, 
June 23-Aug. 5 


















Full curriculum in Liberal Arts, Educa- 
tion, Journalism, Speech, and Music 
for graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents 


Nine-Week Session, 
June 23-Aug. 26 





A limited number of courses for grad- 
vates and undergraduates in Journal- 
ism, Speech, Education, Liberal Arts 
and Commerce. 


Three-Week Session, 
Aug. 5-26 


Designed for graduate students who 
have done advanced work in Educa- 
tion and are interested in furthering 
their professional growth. 





For bulletins, write to 





DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


1815 Orrington Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
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FAO Booklet for School Use 


World of Plenty, issued by the Food 


and Agriculture Organization of the 


UN, is designed for use in schools and 
small discussion groups. Available in 
limited quantities from FAO, 1201 
Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Montana NEA Delegates 


PHE executive 


tana 


council of the Mon- 


Education Association has 


re- 
cently made 


the 


arrangements by which 


following officers will be state 
delegates to the NEA Representative 
Assembly each vear with expenses 
paid—president, vicepresident, execu- 
tive secretary, and state NEA director. 

Presidents the districts of 
the Montana association will also be 
state delegates. 


[Continued on page 316] 
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7¢ “Teacher's Prayer 


help me to look 
little child as tho he were I. 

Help me to remember that he is 
human. Phat fatigue envelops him 
and boredom gets him down. That 
he has temptations like unto those 
I had or might have had when | 
was his age. He wants to follow me, 
but fT walk such devious pathways 
that mv intentions are bevond him 

Save him from my unruly tem- 
per when I have not had enough 
sleep. Keep him from my hand of 
wrath when I have not been fully 
prepared. Preserve him from mv 
outbursts of anger when mv own 
life has been shattered. Help me 
put the pieces back together 
quickly Jest I hurt him. 

Make up the deficits which come 


Gop, upon a 


tO 


from mv indolent wavs. Let him 
not be held accountable for ny 
shoddy methods of teaching, or 


for my lack of interest in him. 

Hide from him my sham and pre- 
tense, my efforts to stand well 
his eves, mv labors to show 
mv knowledge. 

Help me never to forget that | 
am teaching tomorrow’s teachers. 
Don't let me blight them with a 
hurt which will show unto the 
third and fourth generations. 

(And when the shadows lengthen 
at nightfall, when the busy world 
is hushed by the twilight, and dark 
ness falls across the face of the deep, 
erant me that peace which only 
Thy children possess. Amen. 


in 
forth 


-Given by the REVEREND FRED E. 
rucHs at the Southeastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Meeting at Athens. 


5 





MORE 


than a tourist 


SEE MORE 
ENJOY MORE 
LEARN MORE 


Hosts in 25 countries welcome you 
interviews 


Exceptional visits 
” 


and 


Social Change — Theatre Arts — 

Family Life — Health Care — Hous- 

ing — Education — Intellectual 

Forces — UNESCO — Economics 
* 


Twenty Sailings, Spring and Summer 


$699 up 


Write for Booklet B 


WoRLD STUDYTOURS 


Columbia University Travel Service, Agent 
New York 27. N. Y. UNiversity 4-3000 














Planning your summer vacation? 


REGISTER NOW 


for 


HOPKINS 


40th Summer Session 
June 26-August 5 


SMALL, CO-EDUCATIONAL CLASSES 
at Hopkins make it possible for you to en- 
joy the stimulating experience of close and 
friendly contacts with instructors who are 


recognized authorities in their fields. 


FOR GRADUATES AND UNDERGRAD- 
UATES, courses in Professional 
and the various subject matter fields. Valu- 
able laboratory experience offered by the 
Demonstration School located on the Uni- 
versity’s beautiful 100-acre wooded campus 
in the heart of Baltimore’s finest residential 
section. 


Education 







COMBINE FUN WITH STUDY... you 
can enjoy a continuing, well-rounded pro- 
gram of dances, lectures, concerts, plays and 
sports. In addition, 
orable weekends in 


you can spend mem- 

nearby New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, and historic An- 
napolis. 
to: 








Write today for your free catalog 
Director of the Summer Session, The 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Md. 


REGISTRATION from April 1 


The JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 
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Wary 

WHEN I began teaching general 
science and shopwork in 1925 », the 
cause of the inattention and fassi- 
tude of some of the pupils did 
not at first dawn upon me. | was 
content to carry on the time 
honored tin cup, dust pan, and 
funnel course, which claimed to ex- 
plore pupils’ potentialities. 

Harry, the least tractable of the 
bovs, did his work with diminishing 
concentration and finally ap. 
proached me in desperation, 

“! don't want to do this work,” 
he stated firmly. 

“Why not?” 

“Well, I don’t see any use m 
making this junk, IT can buy cups 
and funnels in the five-and-ten-cemi 
store Cheaper and better than FT can 
make. Besides, I will never use what 
|] learn here. When 1 eet thre 
school, Dad ts going to get me a joh 
in the railroad freight office. Pm 
not going to be a metal worker.” 

His simple straightforward state- 
ment blocked every answer I could 
have made. I could have committec 
the atrocity of compelling ae to do 
the work under penalty of losing 
credit for the course, but at the cost 
of setting up in him an emotional 
bias against shopwork forever. 
What could I say? 

Then, I thought of an idea I had 
in science class that morning while 
we were studving respiration, 

“Harry, how would vou like to 
build a spirometer?” I asked. 

“What's that?” 

“It's a piece of apparatus to show 
how much air vou can exhale.’ 

“Gee whiz. I can’t do that. 
not good enough at shopwork.” 

“Sure you can,” | answered, dash- 
ing off a rough sketch on the board. 
“It's about the same as making a 
garbage pail, Care to tackle it? We 
can use it in the science class,” 

“Sure, FH make it,” he said 
heartily, “There's some sense to 
that. It’s something that werks.” 

Harry threw himself into the 
work with amazing energy, The 
thought of making one garbage can 
would have been poison to him, but 
he worked happily ov the two cans 
required for the spirometer. 

When he had finished, his appa- 
ratus was enthusiastically received 
by the general science pupils. 

Fram. this job, Harry went on to 
make an electric-drive metal boat 
and from there to radio. When he 
finished school, he took a job in a 
radio shop, finishing a course in 
radio engineering in his spare time, 

—BENJAMIN H. STASCH, Corning 
Free Academy, Corning, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. in his 


cveryone Knows how great is the wneeo for 
teachers in every classification of education 
E itive in orde to help tt tudent 
charge is secking opportunity to give 
ement to teacher Through ur office 
many outstanding opportunitie are or 


Chicago 4, Il. sented to teachers and administrators Our 


CLINTON : 


we 
Member—N.A.T.A,. 3ist Year 


CLARK-BREWER 


Member—N.A.T.A Write 





T EA CH N 


MIDLAND 


Member 


National Association 


FORTIETH YEAR 


» Summer Sessions 


FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making 
the regular University facilities available to 
teachers, school principals and superintend- 
ents. If you require courses for certification, 
or if you are a candidate for a degree, you 
will find that the Temple Summer Sessions 
are ideally suited to your needs. And apart 
from its educational advantages, the Uni- 
versity—and the city of Philadelphia and 
environs—offer many cultural and recrea- 
tional opportunities. You'll enjoy spending 
a Summer in Philadelphia. 


Regular Sessions June 26 to August 4 
Post-Sessions August 7 to September 15 


} Temple University 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Summer Ses- 
sions Bulletin which lists the courses to be 
offered during the 1950 Summer Sessions. Ad- 
dress Office of the Registrar, Broad Street and 


Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa 


VACATION 


in the 


Big Horn Mountains 


On a real cattle 


ranch Reasonable 
rates Write to 


IXL Ranch (Since 1892) Dayton, Wyoming 


Summer in 


THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES 
COLORADO A & M COLLEGE 


Master's Degrees in 
Guidance and Counseling 
Industrial Arts Education 

Extension Education 

Vocational Education 

Physical Education 

Courses in Librarianship, 
Education, Psyehology 
Summer activities for all the family 

in Cool, Colorful 

Two four-week terms 

June 19-July 14—July 17-Aug. 11 


Write for Information 


Director of Summer Session 
Colorado A & M College, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


Colorado 











TEACHERS AGENCY 
505 Columbia Bldg.. 
We serve the Schools of the Western States and Alaska 


tor particulars ( 1. Cooil, Man 


7; M.A M i! 


Crops — Stable Economy — Good Schools — 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Teachers Agencies 


TEACHERS’ 
is a 
can find it for you. 
410-414 Weston Bldg. 





ervice i nationwide Member N.AT.A 


AGENCY 
position in the Midwest or West 
Enroll Now. 


Clinton, Iowa 





Spokane & Wash 





D W &E 


$s T 
HEART OF THE U.S.—Abundant 


Friendly People 


Des Moines, lowa 
& 45th Year 


ART BACKGROUND MATERIAL 


for Supervisor and Teacher 


“LEARNING MORE 
ABOUT PICTURES” 


by Royal B. Farnum 


An Art Appreciation Approach 


for Elementary Schools 
1-9, ine 


Grades 
Method. Picture Anal- 
ysis, Biography 
Tables, ete., 


integration 
in this new, 100 
page book with 
$1.50 per copy 


illustrations 


less the usual 





discounts 


ARTEXT PRINTS, INC.., WESTPORT, CONN 








e Mt. Rainier and 
Olympic Nat'l 
Parks, Wosh. 

@ Portland and 
Timberline 
Lodge, Oregon 

e Vancouver, 
Victoria, B. C 










@ Glacier Not"! 
Park in Mon- 
tana Rockies 


e Pend Oreille 
Lake, Idaho 


@Spokone, 
Seattle, Wash. 













Loke Josephine 
Glocier National 
Pork 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST Vacationlonds 
ALL on 


GREAT ee 











P_ G. Holmes, Pass Traffic 
Great Northern Railway, 


Ma wmiger 
St. Paul, Mir 
DEPT. NJ4 








lam planning a Western vacation this year. Please 
send me information on the many vacation attrac 
fttons on the Great Northern route 


|. NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 
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THE SPRINGFIELD Teachers’ Agency 


New England Coverage 
elementary and secondary schools 


Robert S. Macdowall, B.S. in Ed. M.Ed. 
Director 
“The Right Teacher for the Right Place” 


1570 Main Street Springfield, Mass. 


Ofiational College of Cducalion 
© THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servation center On Chicago's lovely North Shore. near 
lake. Beginning classes and specially designed courses 
for teachers and college graduates. Fall, Midyear and 
Summer Term. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
_ Box 016D EVANSTON, ILL. 








Kindergarten - Elementary Teachers 
With degrees begin $2600-$3000. $100 or more each 
first 5 yrs. exper. Give phone, photo, qualif. 


CLINE TEACHERS AGENCY, EAST LANSING, MICH. 





ARIZONA TEACHER PLACEMENT AGENCY 
1540 W. Jefferson St.—Dept. X 
Phoenix, Arizona—Phone 4-0114 

“IN THE VALLEY OF THE SUN” 


Serving Arizona and the Great Southwest 








New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





Of Interest to Teachers 
For Jeen-Age Reading 


ACH BOOK is full of adventure, 
stout hearts and the battles of our 
pioneers told through characters of the 
same age as the readers. Equally appeal- 
ing to the girls of this age as to the boys. 
It’s the sacrifices and stamina of 
these different peoples which help build 
this Land of the Free. Young people in 
their impressionable teens become so 
engrossed as the tales unfold, they 
emerge with a new love and under- 
standing of what our great Democracy 
really stands for. : 
There will be at least 16 of these 
novels in all—well bound, printed in ex- 
cellent clear-type on sight-saving off- 
white paper. Handsomely illustrated. 



















Historic Novels 


8 
2 ere 
4, les! for Teen-age 
% a Erick Berry, 
Ea itor 





6 Books Now Ready 


SEVEN BEAVER SKINS, ‘The Dutch in 
Ne Amsterdam Written and illus- 
trated by Erick Berry 

1 HEARD OF A RIVER, Pennsylvania 
Germans—by Elsie 
trated by Henry C. Pitz 

THE SONG OF THE PINES, Norwegians 
in Wisconsin—by Walter and Marion 
Havighurst. Illustrated by Richard Floethe 
THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN FISH, Cornish 
Fishermen in Maine—by Gertrude Robin- 
son. Illustrated by Frederick Chapman 
TIDEWATER VALLEY, Swiss in Oregon— 
by Jo Evalin Lundy. Illustrated by Mar- 
garet Ayer 

FOOTPRINTS OF THE DRAGON, Chinese 
and the Pacific Railways—by Vanya 
Oakes. Illustrated by Tyrus Wong 


Singmaster. IlIlus- 


THIS SERIES is published by Winston. Copies are already in many public and 


school libraries and at the book stores. Among authorities who give it a high eval- 
uation is Dirta MacBean, Director, Division of Libraries, Chicago Public Schools. 


The pleasant chewing and lively, long-lasting 


flavor of WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM help keep 
you refreshed and alert so that your work, as you 
enjoy chewing this delicious treat, seems to go 
smoother, easier. Here's wholesome, satisfying 
treat when marking papers, reading, etc. 
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Continued from page 314] 
a 
NEA LLAFE MEMBERS 

ss 

ALABAMA~—T. J. Campbell 

\RKANSAS—Charles A. Hicks, Mrs. B.S. Moore 

CALIFORNIA—Susie A. Corpstein, Robert ¢ 
Gillingham, Edith \. Holsinge: 

COLoRADO—W. H. Hatcher, C. W. Stolte 

District OF CoLtumBiA—Earl J. McGrath, Wil. 
lard O. Misholtf 

GrorGia—Hilliard <A 
Moses 

IntiNois—Pauline A. Clark, M. Mae Downs, 
Margaret R. Edwards, Louis H Gerding 
Kathrva M. L. Gibbons, Robert D Gregg, 
Robert E. Lewis, Virginia F. Lewis, Edward 
Kelly O'Brien, L. E. Parmenter, Albert 
Schniepp, Marvin R. Sibert, Mary Antonio 
Thomas 

INDIANA—Clyde E. Crum, Haskell B. Osborn 

KANsAs—Orville P. Kliewer 

Maixe—Clinton F. Thurlow 

Marky LAND—Evelyn L. Mudge 

MAssacnuserts—Olive C. Brittan, Helen J 
Keily 

MicuicAN—Max A. Brail, Edwin W. Knutson 

MinNrsora—Mathilda L. Krefting 

Mississipret—Harley F. Garrett, E. W. James, 
EE. P. Rawson 

Missouri—Julia B. Schimidt 

NEBRASKA—]. M. Ackerman, Paul Kublmann, 
Harriet Lembke, William I McDonald, Jr, 
kugene L. Rarick, Leo M. thomas 

Niw JeRsEY—Joseph A. Gorab 

New Yorr—Mother M. Datrose OP, Paul B 
Gillen, E. Philip Israel, Paul A. Lassanske, 
Paz P. Mendez, S. Bernard Ross, Jr., Erwin 
W. von Schlichten, Ruth Strang 

NortH CAROLINA—Movzelle Causey, Harry P. 
Irwin, Jr., P. S. White 

OKLAHOMA—Guy Bruce Massey 

OrEGON—Phyllis A. McRae 

Naomi Crowe, Walter F, 
Daney, George Gould, Florence A. Jones 

Ruopt IsLAND—Lloyd Foerster, Roy W., 
Howard 

SoutH Dakota—D. W. Evans, L. ¢ 

PeNNesseEE—O. W. Crump 

Texas—Flovd H. Burton, P. H. Buster, Troy 
\. Carmichael, Henry L. Foster, Esther F. 
Gibney, Clyde Manning, Madge P. Nelson, 
James |. Ogg, Mrs. W. G. Stevens 

Wisconsin—\. P. Hlorkheime 

WyoMING—Marshall S$. Macy 


Pa BOOK MSS. WANTED 


BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 
COMPLETE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


For our free booklet and estimate 
Write to Dept. A. 


BOOKMAN ASSOCIATES 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Publisher's Special Offer... 


Any title of your choice in the famous 


BLACK & GOLD 
LIBRARY 


RINTED IN GEy 


© wk WKGOLG S 


$9.49 


Bowen, William Ff, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Marek 

















QS TITLES... 


ARISTOPHANTS, The Dleven Comedies « COLLECTED POEMS 
OF HART C®ANE . COLLECTED WORKS OF PIERRE 
LOUYS .« COMPLETE POEMS OF FRANCOIS VILLON 
+ CONFESSIONS OF SAINT AUGUSTINE « DIALOGUES 
OF PLATO « GENLRAL INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOAN- 
ALYSIS tw Freed « GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY . HELOISE 
AND ABELARD « HENRY VIII « JOYCE KILMER’S AN- 
THOLOGY OF CATHOLIC POETS . ON LOVE « THE RED 
AND THE BACK « RLEMBRANDT— 


Send for free illustrated catalogue 


NEW DAY BOOK SHOP 
P.O. Box 282 
Altadena, California 
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Eschewal of Chewing 

“My SKETCHES leave much to be de- 
jred,” admits Rilla W. Ertresvaag, 
Williston Highschool, Williston, N. 
Dak., “but they get better results with 
mv homeroom students than do more 
conventional 
ample: 


methods.” Here’s a 


eo 





Ve 


. ee 
{Il those who must their palates tickle 
By chomping highly seasoned chicle 
May even up then 


By pasturing here till half-past four! 


bovine SCOTe 


Comedown 
For her fifth-grade spelling les- 
son, Mabel C. Freberg of Larch- 
mont, N. Y., illustrated the use of 
the word “worry” with the sen- 
tence, “Do not worry about the 
outcome.” 
One little boy said soberly, “My 
father would say, ‘Worry 
the income.’ ” 


about 


Danger of Generalization 

A SEVEN-YEAR-OLD boy was boasting 
that he could give his younger brother 
ahead start and still beat him in any 
race, 

The younger boy hesitated for a 
moment, then said, “It’s a deal. We'll 
side down the banister.’—The ‘Tat- 
ler of South Junior Highschool New- 
burgh, N.Y. 


Hard Going 


Students of Lannie Harmon, 
Oakland, Md., were learning to 
differentiate between concrete 
and abstract nouns. Jimmy gave 
a sentence and pointed out the 
noun in it. “Which kind?” asked 
Miss Harmon. “Cement!” was the 


reply. 


Unpremedicated Humor 


HiGHscHoo. students of Meta Pfeif- 
fer, Walla Walla, Wash., have 
lightened her as follows in 
themes: 

Then the wedding march sounded 
like a balm exploding. 

Bronze, that man who was a com 
poser. 


en- 
their 
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Charles absorbs knowledge as if he 
were a plotter. 

Phe mane character in the story was 
a dog. 

Extemporancous means unpremedi- 
cated. 

When they reached the river, they 
had to ferret the car across-it. 


F. W. Hosein, principal, Brainerd 
and Junior Schools, Mt. Holly, N. J., 
writes in about Edythe who accepted 
the invitation of her 
classmate, Garry, to take her to the 
movies that evening. When Garry ap- 
peared at the appointed time, Edythe 
had to hea ultima- 
tum: “My mother says I can’t go to 


second-grade 


convey mother’s 


iw 





NED HILTON 


“You the young fellow who’s ‘perfectly 
dreamy’ ?” 


the movies with you until I’m 14 years 
old.” 

“OK, ll wait,” replied Garry com- 
fortably. 


A THIRD-GRADER said to Margaret 
Fauber, East Fairmont, W. Va., last 
Dec., “Don't you wish you were little, 
so you'd get lots of toys for Christ- 
mas?” 

Miss answered that 
wanted something better than tovs, 
then was at a loss for an answer when 
the youngster asked, “What?” Then 
the child, with a radiant smile, sup- 
plied an idea herself, “Oh, I know, 
you want a wedding gown!” 


on 


Fauber she 


Lesser Evil! 
When» Mother 


work!” 
And reminds them to begin tt, 
Children invariably plead 
For “just another minute.” 


mentions ‘““Home- 


But watch them erab their books and 
pens 
With all the speed she wishes 
Phe moment that she calls for help 
To wash and dry the dishes! 
-NORAH Ihe 


SMARIDGE 17 Christian 


Science Monitor. 


Racket-tear 


\ BORED cat and an interested cat 


were watching a tennis game. 


“You 


nis,” 


interested in 
said the bored cat. 

“It’s the interested 
cat, “but my old man’s tn the racket.” 


seem very ten- 


not that,” said 


Minnesota Journal of Education. 


Arithmetic 


We have the wisest teacher, 
lind she has 
That helps us in our lessons 


given us this rule 


~ 


You can use it in your school. 


Always add a smile or two 
When things are going wrong, 
Subtract thre 


frowns that try to come 


When lessons seem too long. 


Then multiply your efforts when 
The figures won’t come right, 
Divide your pleasures, day by day, 

With everyone in sight. 


Now if you always use this rule 
You'll have a happy day, 
For lessons then are easy, 
And hours fly away. 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 





“I often say to my husband, I don’t know 
what I'd do if it weren’t for teachers and 
Saturday and Sunday matinees . . .” 
COURTESY OF LICHTY THE WASHINGTON POST, AND CHICAGO 
SUN-TIMES SYNDICATE 


$17 




























SA es a NR Al a eT. ee ta were 


THE IMPERATIVE 


The Common and Essential Needs that All Youth Have in a Democratic Society 





NEEDS 





F YOUN 


RECOMMENDATION: Thru curriculum planning, the educational program 





All youth need to develop salable skills and those under- 
standings and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent 
and productive participant in economic life. To this end, 
most youth need supervised work experience as well as 
education in the skills and knowledge of their occupations. 





All youth need to develop and maintain good health and 
physical fitness. 





All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the 
citizen of a democratic society, and to be diligent and com- 
petent in the performance of their obligations as members 
of the community and citizens of the state and nation. 





All youth need to understand the significance of the family 
for the individual and society and the conditions conduc ve 
to successful family life. dl! 


— ~—Z SQW 


FREEGIF TS 





All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods 
and services intelligently, understanding both the values 
received by the consumer and the economic consequences 
of their acts. 


This poster is based on Planning for American Youth 
(64p. 35¢). published by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. an NEA department. and 
Education for All American Youth (431p. $1). published 
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in the secondary school should meet these needs of all youth adequately, 


All youth need to understand the methods of science, the 
influence of science on human life, and the main scientific 
facts concerning the nature of the world and of man. 


All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to 
appreciate beauty in literature, art, music, and nature. 





All youth need to be able to use their leisuretime well and 
to budget it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfac- 


. Tl 

tions to the individual with those that are socially useful, 
y 

S 

’ tl 





All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow r 
in their insight into ethical values and principles, and to be 
able to live and work cooperatively with others. 


wwocmer \ \ / 


“a 
t Advant ¥ - 
3 ~, x 
A 






2. Processes 


All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, to 
express their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with 
understanding. a 


by the NEA Educational Policies Commission. Single 
copies of a similar poster. 844 x 11 inches, in three 
colors. are available free; additional copies, 3¢ each; 
regular NEA discounts on quantity orders. 
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er hear of an Upside- down 


coal mine 7 













In this coal mining operation 
nobody goes underground to mine 
coal; instead, the 75-foot earth-cover 
is simply scooped aside by giant 
shovels and the coal uncovered to 
the sky! Called surface mining, this 
method makes use of huge electric 
shovels, some costing as much as a 
million dollars apiece, to uncover the 
coal seam, and smaller power 
shovels to load coal into the trucks 


that carry it to the preparation plant. 





This big dipper can 


remove up to 40 cubic 





vards of earth at a bite. 
Surface mining with 
these huge “shovels” 
makes it possible to re- 
cover millions of tons 
of coal too close to the 
surface to be safely 
mined by underground 
methods. ‘ k A a : : ‘ ; 

Here is a modern preparation plant in which coal is This view at the top of a preparation plant shows 
mechanically cleaned, impurities are removed and twin conveyors which a 


\ re bringing up the freshly 
the coal graded. mined coal. From here 


on, it flows by gravity and 
power belt through cleaning and grading processes, 
Your students will get graphic knowledge about 
coal’s extensive use in our modern civilization 
through our new picture book, Pertinent Facts 
Asout Coat. It covers industrial, domestic and 
chemical uses simply, understandably. Send cou- 
pon tor tree specimen copy today. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. NJ 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Please send me a free. specimen copy ot 


PERTINENT Facts ABoutr COAL. 


i 

| 

l 

l 

! 

ee (PLEASE PRINT 
aN yp ‘ 

BITUMINOUS a& COAL 1 Name 
1 

l 

| 

l 

l 


Stre 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE a / Stat 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION i “i g 


WASHINGTON 5, D>. 6 Name of school 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Digging for Water 
Oxcr a 


with 


woodchuck, who lived 
woodchucks 
a river, started to dig in the 
When asked why he 


ging, he 


a number ol othe 
Neal 
earth was dig 
replied, “For water.” 

“But,” said the othe woodchucks, 
“here is water in abundance in the 
stream.” 

“1! do not like that water,” he said; 
“it is muddy. Besides, | wish to find 
myself, and I am 


here it I 


a well of water tor 


sure water is to be found 
only dig deep enough.” 
So he dug and dug for many days, 
long alter he was out of sight. And 
alter a long time, he did find a pool 
of water. Joyfully he hurried up to 
the surface to tell the others about 
it. But the 


havine 


rest of the woodchucks, 


found a much bette place 
io live further down the river, had 


all moved there, 


and he, being in 
his hole out of sight had not known 
they were gone. 

Moral: Deep scholarship is good, 
hut scholars, like the rest of us, must 
kee pup with the proc ssion—and 


Lhe 


BARNES 


the 
prolession hkrom 


Sp aks 


Leache 
WALTER 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY 


A National Directory 
for Your 
Professional Progress 


ENROLL NOW 


For Immediate Positions 


A Nine-Point Evaluation 


A younc teacher wanted to sub- 
scribe to the NEA JourNAL, but he 
had 


and his 


all of them. 


othe desires, LOO, 


salary would not covei 

“T had the 
I didn’t know whether to spend it 
Lut 


$5.” he contessed, “but 
for JOURNAL or for a date with 
a glamorous voung lady who lived in 
the town’s largest mansion. In my 
dilemma, I thought of the advice one 
of my university protessors had prol- 
‘Wheneve: 


trouble reaching a decision, he had 


fered. vou're 


having 
counseled, ‘make a comparison. test 
chart. The solution to your problem 
will emerge crystal clear. 

“So [ drew up my chart, compar- 
ing the magazine with the attractive 
ladv. Nine factors were measured: 

‘dvatlability 
LOO! Se 


Ihe magazine rated 


the yvoune lady only 33! 


- 
since so lar I had succeeded in dating 
her only once in three attempts. 
“Vocabulary The maga- 
vine contained 12,000 diflerent words: 
the ladv only 25, 
“Caree 


azine, 96! 


richness- 
as lar as I knew. 
stimulation—For the mag- 
_: for the woman, 28°), 


Insomniability (ability to keep me 


DIRECTORY 


BOX 395 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


For Summer School Positions..... 


awake )—This was close—78°,, for the 


magazine, 83°. for the woman. 

“Ubiquity (the quality of being 
always present when needed )— here 
was NO comparison; a perlect score 
lor the magazine, 3°,, tor the lady, 

“Compatability (similarit y of 
points of view)— The magazing 
got the higher score, 86°, to 37°. 

“Miserability (capacity to make me 
feel terrible )—Zero tor the magazines 
81°. for the girl. 

“Overcoatability (ease of placing 
in overcoat pocketj—100° 
magazine, a doubtful 13°, 
woman. 

““‘Cost—This even close, 
Only $5 for the magazine and NEA® 
membership; at least $15 for thei 
dinner : 


for the 
for the 


wasn't 


date (cabs and_ incidentalg 
not included). 


“So,” he concluded, “I joined they 


; * 
@, 


\ 


NEA with my last $5—and then bor 


rowed enough from my roommate 
to date the girl. And I’ve never ré 
gretted the money I spent—for THE 
JOURNAL.” 
THOMAS F. ROBINSON, COUNTY Ste 


perintendent, Trenton, N. J. 


DIRECT PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Personal Placement 


for 
Professional Personnel 


ENROLL NOW 


... For Fall Term Positions 


NO COMMISSIONS CHARGED! 


| Would Like to Obtain a Position. Immediately 


Elementary Secondary 


My Subject or Field Is 


I Would Like 


to Exchange Positions 


College 


Summer 


. Special 


One Year with a Teacher in 


(State or Country). 


| Do Not Desire to Change Positions, but | Would Like to Have My Name and 
Qualifications in the National Teachers’ Directory. 


| | Would Like to Start My Subscription to the National Teachers’ Directory with 


the Current Issue 


100% 
BY EDUCATORS 


* 


[-] | Would Like to be a Camp Counselor This Summer. 


We Saved Teachers and Administrators Thousands of Dollars Last Year by Not 
Charging a Commission.—For Complete Information, Write Us Today. 


FOR EDUCATORS 


BS 
\ 
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